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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


822 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. 


Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry | 
of Europe. 


4 New and Revised Edition, just completed, by 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, with the addition of 150 pages 
of entirely new matter, making it one of the most 
elegant and complete works extant. With Intro- 
duction, Biographical Notices and Translations, 
from the earliest period to the presenttime. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel and engraved title. 


imp. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.0. | 


“ This edition has been reyi.i ane enlarged by 
the author, and contains his last touches and addi- 
tions to his labors.”—The Age, Philadelphia, Nov. 34, 
1870. 

“Itis now a better book than ever, the Professor 
having added an appendix and a supplement, the 
latter dated 1870, containing a very precious list of 
newer poetical translations. * * * * * The sup- 
plement is very choice and interesting, and abso- 
lutely rejuvenates the work. Here we have speci- 
mens from Bayard Taylor’s translation of ‘ Faust,’ 
not yet received in complete book-form, etc., etc.”— 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Nov. 5th, 1870. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 

A New and Revised Bdition, with Introduction, 
Biagraphical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel 
and engraved title. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 

“ Universally recognized as one of the best collec- 
tions of specimens of German literature in the 
English language.”—New York Tribune, Oct. 28th, 


1878. 
“ In this enlarged edition it will be sure to find re- 
newed favor.’ —Boston Post, Nov. 3d, 1870. 


A Beautiful Holiday Book. 


} OTHER GOOSE IN HER NEW DRESS. A 

Series of charming Uh after designs by 
the daughter of one of the very highest officiais in 
the United States Government. Large 4to cloth 
extra, full gilt, beveled boards, gilt edges, and 
illustrated side-stamp. Price, $4 50. Cloth, extra 
gilt, beveled boards. Price, $3 75. 


Just Ready. 
A SUPERB OHRISTMAS BOOK. 
LICHT OF THE WORLD, 


AND 
Other Poems and Hymns. 
BY EMINENT WRITERS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Quarto. Printed on superfine paper and richly 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt, $5.00. 


3” For sale by ali Booksellers, or will be sent 
free, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Published by J. B. LIPPINGOTT & 00., 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadephia. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE VICTORY 
OF THE VANQUISHED. 
A New Story, 

By the Author of 
Schonberg Cotta Family. 
Price, 1.75. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 


DODD & MEAD, 


Successors to M. W. Dodd, 
762 Broadway, N.Y. 





j Extra illuminatedcloth . . 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. 


By Charles Dickens. Beautifully illustrated from 
| Drawings by Hammatt Billings, engraved by W. 

J. Linton. ivol. Small 4to. Cloth, 323.50. Mo- 
| rocco, $7.00. 

This touching sketch has been produced with great 
| care, in a style suited to ite merits, and with special 
reference to the holiday season. In illustrations, 
typography, and binding, it is believed to be one of 
the most tasteful and attractive gift-books ever of- 
fered to the American public. 


Il. WE GIRLS: A HOME STORY, 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “ Leslie Gold- 
thwaite.” With Illustrations. lvol. mo. $1.50. 
This delightful story has been greatly admired 

| and eagerly welcomed as it has appeared in Our 

Young:Foiks. Its positive interest and pure, health- 

ful tone renderit one of the most popular and de- 

| sirable of books for young people. 


| THE UNCOMMBRCIAL PRA VELLER & 
ADDITION AL CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


By Charles Dickens. Houschold Edition. 1 vol. Mmo. 
With 22 full-page Dlustrations by 8. Eytinge, Jr. 
$1.50. 

This is the fourteenth and last volume of the 
tasteful Household Edition of Dickens’s Complete 
Works, of which the New York Independent says: 
“These books are not numbered; and, singly, or 
together, we should prefer them to any other popu- 
lar edition. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 





SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


CIFT-BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON,. 
1870-71. 


SONGS OF HOME. 

One vol., small 4to, with thirty-six Illustrations by 
Fenn, Hennessy, Griswold, |&c., and eight aute- 
graphs, uniform with “ Songs of Life,” ‘! Kathrina.” 
“ Bitter-Sweet,” &c., and printed at the “ Riverside 
Press.” Price in cloth, full gilt, $5. Turkey antique 
or extra, $9. 

moo og NOTICES. 

“ Forms a y chaste and beautiful volume with 
admirable iiustrations ————— —. , COr= 
responding external adornment oice 
character of its contents.”—New-York Daily Tri- 


m One of the most popular books of the season.” — 
New-York Times. 


a very.choice collection.” —Phil. .Bvening Bulle- 
“ Will find great favor asa popular gift-book.’’— 
Boston Post. 


“ Deserv' a Pomona ong the most beautiful 
products of the Albany Bventig Journal. 
“Ayv 


t volume, rich in matter and in 
chomp lee Congregat honalist .* 


“ Decidedly the handsomest gift-book of the sea- 
son.”’—Citizen and Rownd Table. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF THE 


POPULAR FAVORITES. 
| THE UNIVERSE, 
| One volume, cleth, gilt top 
|, BITTER-SWEET. 
| One small 4to., extra cloth 
KATHRINA, 
Small 4to., extra cloth z e ; ‘ 
| LADY GERALDINE’S COURTSHIP. 
| Cloth, full gilt : 5 
FOLK SONGS. 





$12 


b 
| SONGS OF LIFE, 
| One volume, small 4to., cloth full gilt : 5 
These works sent by matl, posi-paid, upon receipt of 
the price. 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER &CO., 
No. 664 Broadway, New York 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Commencement of a New Volume. 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS: 
THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD. 
LLUSTRA’ —Main 
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Navy- Yard. 


= —y =~ 
—Mortar id 


Derri 
—Marine 8.—A Relic of, the Oneida. 
—Receiving-Ship Vermont. - 


PIO NONO AND HIS OOUNCILORS. 


LLUSTRATIONS.—Pope Pius the Ninth.—8t. 
in his Chair 
ishop joup. sar iaichep Heanion. 
~, 0 n, 
Father Beckx ish, vssinayer.— Reading 
of the Decree. 
LIFE IN BRITTANY.—Il. iRETON PEASANTS— 
THEIR ITIONS AND CUSTOMS. 
gunday im Brittany: 1 eving Ch Church. Marriage 
; lea 
ties—A Brevon Pardon. 
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Defeat: Portrait Ot Sophia Dosothes Maya? 
— o 
the Campaign of Rossbach.—Plan of Battle of 


Rossbach. 
THE ROCK OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. By 


THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEIGHTS.”—(Con- 
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ve on hand or 
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a) RPER’S' Gacamen while it 
has 20 much for every C= readers, maintains 
not surpassed by that of any —e ‘ 
TERMS FOR HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY and BAZAR. 


MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year. . . % 0 
WEEKLY, One CopyforQOne Year. . 400 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year. . . 400 


aos 2 MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
a Bazan, for one YRAR, $10 00; or any 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1870. HOLIDAY (87/. 
BOOKS. 


Messrs. ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00. invite 
attion to thetr Selection of Books, in the various depart- 
ments of Literature, Suttable for presentation at the 
Holiday Season. 

Their selection embraces af the new issues of the 
American and English Publishers, including 1 lic 
Illustrated, 

Religious, 
Standard, 
AND 
Juvenile Publications, 


many of them in fine bindings, prepared expressly for 
their retail Sales. 


Catal will be furnished on application. 
770 BROADWAY, 














Corner of Ninth Street. 





POPULAR AND STANDARD WOREE. 
THE POPULAR EDITION OF 
FROUDE’S HISTORY UF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE 
DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 

In twelve yols,, 12mo., $1.25 per volume, or the 
twelve volumes ina neat case for $15. The same 
in half-calf extra at $36. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“ Considering the surprising merits “ this his- 
tory, its great en: ‘and 
atic power of dese he 
character and even’ 
ee BT “ptelli- 
ng i 
gent man Sshowla refrain trom its at any “i pur- 
chase.”— Boston Watchman and Reflector. 

e We kn a _ no living Bieusetens who Le ae more 

ps ry r possesses t ter di 
ities of style which make 
da interesting.” Boston 


go — in 





those 
e annals of nations 
popular an Commonwealth. 
MOMMBEN’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD 
OF ITS DECLINE. 


By Dr. THEODORE MoOMMSEN, 


With a copious index to the. whole four volumes, 
prepared ially for this editi 
REPRINTED FROM THE REVISED LONDON 
EDITION. 
Four volumes. crown 8vo. Price per volume, $2. 
Or the set in aneat case for $8. In half calf at $15. 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


“ A work of the ae highest merit. Its learning 
is exact and profound; ite narrative full of genius 
skill ; ite. description of men are admirably 
place On record our opinion that 

. Mo ~ ey in is by far th the best history of the de- 
cline and fal Roman Commonwealth.”— 
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OHARLES SORIBNER & 00.,, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


187| CHRISTMAS. (87/ 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 
A few doors East of Broadway, 





OFFER THEIR 
WHOLE STOCK AT RETAIL 
For the Holidays, 
At Low Prices. 


Standard I!lustrated Miscellaneous 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS. 


No. {3 Astor Place.’ 


The Most Beautiful 


JUVENILES 
Of The Season. 


DORD’S POPULAR FAIRY TALES. With 13 full- 
page 0 Mustoeione, by Gustave Dore, besides 
numerous other il lustrations b is bY y prominent art art- 
a One vol., large 4to, 


BOOK OF NONSENSE. By Be Edward coe. J From the 
onl tora Onjong, cloth, ilusteations vonetle 
fully colored. $2.00" ole a, ‘ 





y | SLOVENLY KATE AND OTHER STORIES. 
Translated the German 


from the of Th. Hoseman. 
A co ee wh volume to with beautifully” cor 
ored wb | ite cloth $2.00. mr 


GRIMM’S GERMAN. perontared TALES. Newl 
with 240 E. — Wen 


po 
yyson. or cf., $8. 


JAMES miLueR, Publisher, 
No. 647 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 





DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome Street, 


A tew doors WEST of Broadway, 
OFFER A STOCK OF 


Illustrated Books, 
Standard Works, 
Juvenile Books, 
Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, &e., &e., 
Suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS, at Low Prices. 





MESSRS D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
publish choice Religious and Sunday-Schoo) 

Books. Catalogues sent by mail. : 

A! for Any wd havea similar object in vic 


Box 2873, Boston, Mass. 








INTERNATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


128 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, Il. 


$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of Lllinois as 
security to Policy-Holders. 
All Policies Non-Forfeiting and ne restrictions 
travel. 
OFFICERS: 
Hon. THos. DRUMMOND, President. 
E. D. DICKERMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. PORTER, Secretary 
Medical Director : 
2. C. RoGErRs, M. D., 
Surgeon T. 8. Marine Hospital, 


DIRECTORS: 


W. F. Coolbaugh, 
Jared Bassett, 
J. Y. Scammon, 
E. Hempstead, 
E. H. Sheldon, 
C. B. Farwell, 
E. B. McCagg, 
E. D. Dickerman. 

Reliable and efficient men, who desire to engag 
in Life Insurance business will find peculiar advan | 
tages offered by this Company. 


- New Books Published by 


A. F, GRAVES, 


No. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Six yolumes. Tlustrated. 18mé, 
$83. The volumes of this series are : 
HONEYSUCKLE COTTAGE, 
THE LITTLE FLORENTINE, 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY ‘AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 
SOPHIA AND THE GIPSYs, 


This is an entirely new series of books by one of 
the best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 
up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 
Sabbath-School Library or the Family Circle. Pa- 
rents can find no better set of books to place in the 
hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the highest order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one. 


Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
W. H. Bradley, 
J. M. Douglas, 
F. B. Peabody, 
N. Corwith, 
C. T. Bowen, 
. A. Hoyne, 





AMY GARNET. 
i6mo. Dlustrated. $1.25, 


This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will all want to know 
about Amy and Nelly, and the boys of Tommy and 
Abel. Do not fail to get it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 
lémo. Dlustrated. $1.26. 


The excellence of this book isnot surpassed. The 
information it contains, written in such a manner as 
to interest children, is valuable, and will be lasting. 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 


4th Avenue, 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 
23d Street, 


Cc. P. Putnam & Sons, 
Up-town Mart for the 
Best Books—The Cheapest Books, 
Illustrated and Standard Works, 
English and American, for Libraries and 
for Presentation ; for Children and for alt 
the Family and Friends. 
A Selection of 
Elegant Japanese Articles, 
For Presents; Prices Moderate. 

A List of the Newest and Choicest Books 


sent free on application. 
No. 308 4th Ave.; 58 East 28d Street. 
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New Holiday Books, 
Beautifully Dustrated with Fine Engrav- 
ings and Oolored Plates, Gilt 
Bindings, &e. 

DESCRIPTIVE and FULL CATALOGTES, with 
prices, &c., furnished without charge, by applying 
or writing to any of the Agents of American Sup- 


day-School Union. 
G. 8. SCHOFIELD, 
Sumday-School 


Depositary, & 
Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, 
4th Ave. and 8th St., Nsw YoRK. 
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THE STOVE-PIPE HOLE. 


“* Marie lay down on the floor, with her ace over the stove-pipe hole. 


Jn this way 


she could get a good view of the whole store.”’—Page 12. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 








A Live Paper. 

The .Congregationalist is a religious 
weekly, up with the times. It is well 
edited, has a list of contributors of excep- 
tional strength and brilliancy, gives week 
by week a. variety of features of special 
interest in religious, literary, and general 
secular intelligence; in brief, it is a 
thoroughly good and a very attractive 
family religious journal, evangelical in 
doctrine, and, as its name imports, Con- 
@regational in its views of Church polity, 
though not sectarian or bigoted in its 
mode of discussion. Its prospectus is on 
our outside page. The Boston Recorder 
is a smaller and consequently cheaper 
issue of the same paper for those who can- 


not afford the full price of the Congrega- | cents 


tionalist. 


——~>—_—— 
Handsome Furniture. 

We call attention of our Brooklyn and 
New York readers, who are purchasing 
furniture, to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Lang & Nau, of 286 Fulton Street, Brook- 
iyn. They offer a very attractive assort- 
ment, of sets or single pieces, and of great 


variety, with a guarantee for all goods | I 


sold. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Holiday Goods from the Holy Land. 


The most in collection, from 
the novelty and ex beauty of the 
articles, has lately been received by F. B. 
Nichols, 71 William Street, direct from 
Jerusalem. There are a few Pearls from 
Bethlehem, and as the authenticity of all 
are well vouched for, they are attracting 
much attention. 


Club Rates, ete. 


OUR TERMS FOR i871. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


.. Single copies, 33 per annum; four copies, $10, 
which is $2.00 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party 
who sends us $20 for a club of eight copies (all sent 
at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at 
32.50. Canada subscribers must send twenty cents 
in addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
“draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it 
wih be preferred, as it will prevent the possibility 
ot the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is 
only ‘twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, 
payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 
We want 4 SPECLAL AGENT in every town, to whom 
ve are willing to paya liberal compensation. Send 
“te the publishers for TERMS, &c. 


CLUBBINC. 


That tgp did a wise and useful 
thing who first thought of “clubbing” his 
odical with some other one, both mak- 
some discount, so that a subscriber 

z t get the two at little more frees the 














x of one. Itwasa re- 
ciated by the public who were 
_Oy it, and by other publishers who saw 
-zow popular it was. And now pretty 
“mach ‘any two periodicals one wishes can 
ive bad Mf application to the publisher of 
either, at v low rai 

We have w we may call our , 
‘and our special, Clubbing list. spe- 
«cal list includes those of whose merits we 





can gy + — and which have 

iven us specially low terms ;the general 
fis those which we consider generally 
desirable, and on which we have simply 
the ordinary terms among publishers. 


We offer then specially : 
The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young 
= le and the fom, handsomely illus- 
, carefully ted, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter—which is furnished 
by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real in- 
terest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: an admirable publication, 
robably the most mp o and interest- 
ng weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN Union (with Mar- 
SHALL’s ‘‘ Washington”) ($3.00), and the 
Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year 
(together’$4.50) for Three Dollars and siaty 
; or, the Youth’s Companion, free 
for one year, to any one who will send us 
a new subscription, with ($3.00, to the 
CHRISTIAN NION and MARSHALL’S 
“ Washington.” Both offers to those not 
now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


The Phrenological Journal 


Has for twenty years been well known as 
a popular storehouse of useful thought. 
t teaches men to know themselves, and 
comptantty prestna matter of the a 
interest intelligent readers. It has 
many thousands of subscribers, and has 
the advantage of having always been not 
only “up with the times,” but a little in 
advance. Its popularity shows the result 
of enterprise and brains. 

The Curistran Unton, with Marshall’s 
“ Washington,’’ ($3.00) and the Phreno- 
logical Journal, monthly (33.00), for one 
year ys aeons 36.00), for Five Dollars; 
or the logical Journal for one year 
Free to any one who will send us a new 
subscription, with $3.00, to the CHRISTIAN 
Union (with MARsHALL’s ““ Washington.’’) 
Both offers to those not now subscribers 
to the Phrenological Journal. 


National Sunday School Teacher 


An exceedingly useful and entertaining 
monthly, devoted to the study of the 
Scriptures, and contai more 
hints and practical plans for 
more attractive and interesting ‘Sunday 
reading,’”’ more ways and means of 
making the Bible a book of constant ref- 
erence and source of pleasant instruc- 
tion, both in the aly and the Sunday- 
school, than any periodical published. 
U with M 
mn”? ($3. 


Teac 
$4.50), for Thr 


The 
SHALL’s “Was 
pgp mnsy Su: ~ 
or one year er 
Dolla ha 108 


rs 

the National Sunda 
for one year to any one who will send 
one new subscription, with $3.00, for 
the CHRrIsTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’S 
Wi m.’’) Both offers to those not 
now subscribers to the National Sunday- 
School Teacher. 


Plymouth Pulpit 


Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 
24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. aan J. rr at 8 verbatim 

on reports of the Rev. Hznry 

Aan encmaate Sermons. Each pamph- 
let contains one sermon of the week 
— eres ve the Prayers be- 

re and the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), 
and indicative of the Scriptual Lesson 


and the hymns sung (“ Plymouth | 


read, 
Collection”). | 
Continied on next page. 
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cents (3.75); or, 
SO Teacher free . 


THE, CHILDREN’S WEEK. 


SEVEN STORIES FOR SEVEN DAYS. 


2 


wish, be he young or old. 

this page two of the illustrations from 
the book, which, in the book, printed on 
fine plate-paper. are of course much finer 
than we can make them appear in the 
rapid printing of a mewspaper.. The 
pretty moonlight scene in the woods is 
from a Fairy Story called ‘Glorioso.”’ 
The other is from a delightful Christmas 
story called “‘ Hoyty-Toyty, or The Ways 
of the World.” From this latter we give 
a short extract. The first four chapters 
relate most vividly how old Bernard and 
his grand-daughter, Marie, kept a toy- 
shop, while Marie’s brother, Karl, was 
off at sea; how one night, shortly before 
Christmas, Marie, whose room was over 
the store, heard queer noises down stairs 
and peeped through the stove-pipe hole, 


saw all the toys in commotion, talking 
and capering about and having a great 
time, during which they agreed (accord- 
ing toa proposition made by the trom- 
bone) that they would all come back 
a week after New Year’s, from the places 
where their purchasers should take them, 
and compare notes as to what they had 
seen and heard; how, during the next 
few days, the toys were sold in the shop, 
and what strange and interesting people 
bought them. And next comes the chap- 
ter of which we give a good part. 


{Iv.—HOW THE TOYS RETURNED. 


MARIE was so busy during the holidays 
that she gradually ceased 3 think of the 
queer events related in the second chapter 
of this history; and, although she 
not really — the Sapcen-ef the 
trombone, it ed she went to 
bed on the eig of Jan without 
having itin mind. But at midnight she 
was aroused by a bustle in the room be- 
low, and a knocking and scratching at 
the front door. Quickly she betook her- 
self to her post of observation at the 
stove-pipe hole; but this time she was 
thoughtful enough to dress herself, and 
to roll herssIf up, besides, in a blanket, so 
that she t watch and listen at her 
ease. The shop was dark, and the trom- 
bone was saying, in a supernatural whis- 
Rey “There they are; has anybody got a 

t?” There was no answer at first: 
but oe, a parlor match remarked 
that if anybody would hoist him up, he 
wouldn’t mind lighting the gas, for once 
in his life. Thereupon a patent fish-pole 
hopped out of the corner, done up ina 

, like a Scotchman in a sack- , and 
said he would hoist. ‘‘ You! you are not 
tall enough,” cried several voices. ‘Just 
untie the top of this bag,” said the fish- 
pole, ‘and [ll show you.” 
untied the neck of the 


and the pole rapidly put his joints 


| together, and shot upwards to the ceiling. 


“Ah!” said he, “one gets cramped by 
being doubled up 80 long, and needs to 
stretch one’s self." Then the clothes-pin 
climbed nimbly up the pole, and seated 
himself astride of the gas-pipe; the par- 
lor match perched himself on the point of 
the fish-hook, and the reel wo up the 
line, until he came opposite the burner. 
When all was bef e clothes-pin turn- 
ed on the gas, and the match, con- 
siderable scratching, to light it; 
but immediately lost his ce, and fell 
to the floor, quite black in theface. This 
unfortunate occurrence caused some dis- 
may. The body of the victim was found 
sone gee Sandpaper had no effect 
upon him; and the attempt to resuscitate 

™m was given up, on the remark of a 
wise old broo who said, “It’s no use; 
that sort of a thing is h itary with the 
family. They always die, sooner or later, 
in this way. I have had to pick up hun- 
dreds of them, and send them to the dust- 


pan. 

All this time the knocking continued at 
the door; and as soon as order was 
tially restored, the trombone called o 
“Somebody pull back that bolt!’’ To 
this the bolt lied, “ You needn't lay 
bands on me! I won’t be pulled back by 
a beg oe and then for fear its boast 
might 


screw-driver pete whole na ae 
were making lively preparations), it flew 
back of its own Record, and the door 
ecg open, admitting a queer proces- 
on. 
First of all came the eeste-beme. but 
ah! how Srey cog His fio _—_ 
you, literally pu out by 
tine apes; talecnaees trae all tod up in 
hard knots, to make it curl; there was a 
great’ gash whittled in his handsome 
neck, where somebody had bled him, on 
the pretence that he was sick; and the 
color of his once fiery mouth and nostrils 
showed that on the same occasion he 


had been physi 
His saddle, which wasn’t meant to come 
off, had been taken off by main force, 
the skin with it ; and, to crown 
vigttal Eine Gapplatay olor, hed de- 
° e Pp y color, e- 
termined to e a blue horse of him, 
but after daubing him with indigo on one 
side, had got tired of that too, and left 
him in gust. He seemed ite dis- 
pirited, and meekly drew behind him the 
sled, which was considerably the worse 
for wear, having had several collisions 
with those rude sleds which vular boys 
make for themselves out of plank, and 
which are as vicious as they are ugly, 
and always smash what they run into. 
On the front of the sled sat, sad, what 
was once the woolly dog ; but_somebod 
had torn off his pneumatic attachmen 
made him bark 
because he couldn’t bark any more, had 
made believe he was a sheep, and sheared 
him. The drum had had his 


all, 





— and a hole punched in his head, 

which hole a soli drum-stick was now 
standing. The swerd was terribly rusty 
from having been used to cut apples, and 


(as she is seen in the picture), when she | 


So a clothes- | his 


falsified (for the Senge aut heari 
0 


cked from an ink-bottle. | 4 








other matters.”'— Page 88. 





TOM AN) PET IN THE MOONLIGHL. 


“* The fact is,*he was so charmed with the face of the princess, that hé- wanted to 
keep it in the moonlight all the time, and did not pay proper attention te 





the scabbard was lost in a molasses-hogs- 
head. A shapeless mass of tin was all 
that remained of the tin trumpet, who 
had been thrown at a cat from a third- 
story window. All these returned wand- 
erers were in such wretched condition as 
to be unable to give any account of them- 
selves. The sled could only m over 
his feeble frame; the hole in the drum’s 
head showed it to be perfectly ona, 80 
his silence was a mercy ; the sword, who 
had formerly been a keen young blade, 
was too dull to enter into conversation ; 
the tin trumpet had the breath squ 
out of him, and was now a mere useless 
ornament to society. As for the wooll 
dog, his lungs were absolutely gone, an 
it was a wonder that he lived atall. The 
big rocking-horse could still. speak ; but 
woeseemed to affect his wits, for when 
they asked him if he could tell his ex- 
perience, he feebly replied, ** Nay,’’ and 
as he adhered to this reply, whatever was 
said to him, the attempt to get a story 
out of him was soon given up. It was 
fortunate for histo: at N and his 
family were not all destroyed, though 
the ark had lost its roof and all the paint 
from its side, and few of its inmates had 
injury, more or less severe. 
Silence reigned in the shop, as the mourn- 
ful procession emerged from the ark. 
The usual discipline was maintained, 
though the couples had to be in many 
cases re-arranged, on account of missing 
parties. Thus, Noah walked with Japhet’s 
wife, and two widowers, an elephant 
and a gander, were paired off together, 
since, having both lost their legs as well 
as their mates, they were nearly alike in 
shape and size. Having marched them 
once round the ark, Noah assumed an 
oratorical position, with his hands close 
to his sides, and made a few remarks in 
Hebrew, which were kindly translated to 
the company ry, a jewsharp. 

He with an account of the Flood; 
seemed to be 

after listen 


on the sub, 
quite confused; and 


par ‘ 
closely for a while, said to herself, 
= iri. the old fool is describing a bath: 


tub, with the hot and cold water running 
for forty days and forty n' I wonder 
if he calls that a flood!”” But Noah, not 
ng this sarcastic criticism, went on 
to complain of the ark as leaky, and to 
relate how it finally filled and went to 
the bottom, so that —— ee 
the roof and swim for their lives. r 
bobbing about for weeks, according to 
his account, they were fished out, and put 
before a panto Ser but, oh, this wicked 
world! that terrible boy broke off the 
arms and legs of one animalafter another, 
and then threw the bodies in the fire. 
“Such a family frreromentt’. said Noah. 
“Tn my day, children were not allowed 
to kick, and howl, and disobey their 
parents. But this boy’s father and 
mother were as bad as he, snapping, and 
uarreling, and pooling the servants, 
whipping the boy to make him cry, and 
then m with candy to stop 
crying. This world isn’t a bit like your 
d ption, Mr. Trombone; it’s a wicked, 
unhappy, noisy world, and it ought to be 
_—s . a 


over again.’ 

Just then who should come in but the 
“Life of George Washington!” At least 
that was the title; but on opening itself 
it turned out to be the backgammon 
board. In 4 me way the dice rattled 
off their story, to the effect that the work 
box and the writing-desk had been 

b that they proposed not to come; in 
they were better off where they were. 
“We only came ourselves,’ put in the 
white and black men, “because we —— 
ised; and we mean to 1p 

mon!” said Noah, who didn’t believe a 
word of it, “I saw a lot just like you, all 
scattered and y in the asb-barrel, 
where I accidentally fell —— by mis- 
take.” “There is some misunderstand- 
ing about that,” replied the jolly men: 
” One of us fell down the cellar grating, 





to be sure; but the whole family hunted 


\ 





for him, and brought him back. We are 
appreciated where we live! Such lively 
games! Last t one of the boys back- 
gammoned the other three times running, 
and all so good-naturedly, would: 
have known which beat! It’s a a a 
world.” “That's so,” said the ninepins, 
who came hopping in, “and there are 
nice babies in it, that everybody loves 
and — with.” ‘ Well, I never,” mut- 
te oah, as he marshalled his decima- 
ted family back into the dilapidated ark. 


But who could this be, who now en- 
—_ — emt g “3 es mien and 

ec step was e@ gorgeous 
French doll, who curtsied to the com- 
pany with a remnent of her former grace, 
and said, plaintively, “You know my 
friends, that which I was; you see that 
which I am. Alas! it is f dious work. 


My nose is melted away by being put to 
sleep behind the stove, eB my delicate 
chest is let to tumble over the floor and 
break. Then mademoiselle is frightened 
of being found out, and Sophie finds her 
c g, and says to her, ‘The ugly. 
naughty doll! We will throw it out of 
the window, and tell your mother that it 
was the housemaid who stole it,’ I do 
not hear what the little girl says, for I 
am brutally seized and thrown through 
the air. I strike in the gutter, and break 
my side-bone, and a great deal of saw- 
dust bleeds out from me before I can 
eC away and hide. It takes me two 
weeks to get here, for [am ashamed to 
travel by day, and I lose so much saw- 
dust at every step that I cannot go far. 
The world is triste, and I intend take 
the veil and retire into a convent, unless 
I should die first of hemo: .”’ Here 
the unfortunate Parisian y fainted 
away. . 

A rush of cold air reyived her, as the 
door was again ee ty ,and a t 
crened 4 toys of a ~— sy» , all 

@and talking at once. me of 
them were more or less crippled, but 
they did not seem tocare. . . Each of 
them had a story to tell, but they all 
talked at once, and the only thing to be 

thered from their merry confusion wae 

e fact that they had made everbody 
waaay wore they went. I suspect that 
was the reason they felt so happy them- 
selves ; but this is a t secret, and 
must not be mentio on any account. 
Once more the door opened, and in came 
another crowd. 

* + * * a * * 

But we have no more space to quote. 
The toys all got back, and told their little 
story, and a funny time they had of it, as 
anybody may see by reading the whole 
of Hoyty Toyty in the Children’s Week. 
The six other stories are called: Uncle 
John’s Christmas Story, Tot CHRISTMAS 
AnGEL; Mother’s Christmas Story, THe 
PALACE OF THE Days; Brother Charles's 
Wonder Story, KARL,.THE FIDDLER ; 
Grandmother's Fairy Story, GuLoRIoso ; 
Grandfather’s Story of Adventure, Un- 
DER LAND AND Sea; and Sister Helen’s 
Story, Tue I[pEA THAT FLEW OUT OF THE 
FIRe. 

Any bright boy or girl who will bring 
or send to the publishers of the Curis- 
TIAN UNION one new subscription, with $3, 
for the paper (with which will be given 
away Marshall’s great engraving of 
Washington), will receive as a commis- 
sion, this beautiful book, price, $1.25, or, 
for two new subscriptions, they will re- 
ceive a copy of the book, with gilt edges 
and sides, price, $2.00 The Children’s 
Week, is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be mailed post-paid on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 
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The Cristian UNI with Mar 
SHALL’s ‘ Washington,” “(8.0 and Ply- 
mouth Pul we > for one ain ye 
— for gang eS re i 
pit for one year any one 
will send us & new subscription: with $3.00 
for the Union (with MarR- 
SHALL’S “ Was an Both 
these not now su bers to 
Pulpit. 


Our. Seven, Churches. 


This is a very clever and a very interest- 
ing and a very noble little book ote 
Thomas K. Brecher of Elmira, tf 
consists of deliv 
ered as expos te of the best a ures of 
the seven greatreligious denominations 
in America, and they are so apt that each 
denomination is using the separate chap- 
ter treating of itself as a denominational 
tract, One of them has been circulated 
to the extent of over 150,000; another has 
been translated into French’ and German 
for circulation in Europe. The combina- 
tion of these brilliant lectures in one vol- 
ume, together with a new and additional 
ove of more general character on ‘‘ The 
Church of Christ,” is a book sought for 
and much read, and is one that eve? 
Christian ought, to read, to learn goo 
things of his brethren in Christ. 

We will send a copy of this book 
to any one who will aod us TWO new 
subscriptions, with $3, for the CHRISTIAN 
Union (with MARSHALL’s ‘“‘ WASHING- 
TON’’). . 

Lecture-Room Talks. 
This is a series of familiar discourses on 
themes of Christian experience by HENRY 
WarRD BEECHER, Phonographically re- 
ported by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 

They are the well-known expositions of 
Scripture and the extempore remarks 
made at prayer-meetings, and on similar 
occasions, in the iar and free inter- 
course of Mr. BEECHER with his own peo- 
ple. The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: 

“The qualities which have made Mr. 
Beecher the most popular pulpit orator 
in the eountry, are nowhere more conspic- 
uous than in hese informal “ talks.”’ is 
broad humanity and essential kindliness 
of heart, his strong common sense, his 
hatred of shams and meanness, his relig- 
ious zeal, his quick and uncontrollable 
sense of ‘the ridiculous, dis astonishing 
command of language and of illustration, 
and his acuteness in reaching the vital 
points of a subject are all displayed.” 


We will send a copy of this book 
to any one who will send us TWO new 
subscriptions, with $3, for the CHRISTIAN 
UNION (with MARSHALL’S W ASHINGTON’’). 


The American Woman’s Home 
Is a book of which the publishers have 
sold scores of thousands of copies. It is 
one of the most popular home books ever 
written ; a book of 500 pages, embellished 
proteeey = with pictures of Model Homes, 

lans for building; cuts of in- 
numeral LF ienctioal Domestic Conven- 
iences and Iyterior-Decorations; Scien- 
tifie Ilustrations of the Principles of 
Physiology. Ventilation, Heating, Bots 
two beautiful full- 
oa an exquisite engraved t o Pa, 
an whole brilliantly printed on excellent 
paper, and bound in el t, substantial 
attractive 7. The ee are 
CATHARINE BEECHER and HARRIET 
BEECHER SteweE. The Independent says: 
“It is a book with more po 
tial merit and less pretension than any we 
have seen for along time. a title page 
deseribes it as “‘a guide to the formation 
and maintenance of economical, health- 
ful, beautiful, and Christian homes; and 
its contents amply vindicate its right to 
claim this charac 

And the N. Y. Tribune says: “‘ Almost 
every small every day perplexity finds its 
wry 0 answer here, andgit is a book 

So come, readers at least, must 

P'We ware aah aes of postage, a copy of 
this admirable book to any one who will 
send us two new subscriptions, with $3, 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with Mar- 
SHALL’S WASHINGTON’’). 


—_<»__—__ 
We wil] send any of the undermentioned periodi- 
cals with THE CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at the 
rates below: 
Price 


MONTHLIES. Singly. 

Christian Union and Harper’s Monthly. . 7 : $7 00 
The 70 
Scribner's Monthly.. 6 00 
The Atlantic Monthly... 63 70 
500 

450 

5 00 

600 


Every Saturday 
Littell’s Living Age.... 


5 50 
5 50 
6 00 
8 00 
6 00 
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Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 








OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Eight Lectures, by 


THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
mo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

These expositions of the best features of the sev 
en great religious denominations in America, are so 
apt that each denomination is using the separate 
chapter treating of itself as a denominational tract. 
One of them has been circulated tothe extent of 
over 150,000; another has been translated into French 
and German for circulation in Europe. The combi- 
nation of these brilliant lectures in one volyme, w- 
gether with a new and additional one of more gene- 
ral character on‘ The Church of Christ,” wil] he & 
book gougnt for and much read. 


{7 The abgv books for saly by alt Booksellers, or gent 
res by mati on receipt of price, 


J) By FORD & OO), Publishers, 
39 Park Bow, New rorke | 
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THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


—>——. 
. 


A Political, Literary and Miscellaneous 
Newspaper. 
—_—>—___— 


The NEW-YORK TIMES,—started in September, 
1851,—has for many years been recognized as among 
the most successful, popular, and influential news- 
papersin thecountry. Its proprietors, with greatly 
inereased resources and experience, will spare no 
pains to extend and strengthen its claims upon the 
confidence and support of the public. ; 

The TIMEs is a Republican journal, and will be de- 
voted, as in the past, toan intelligent and firm sup- 
port of the Republican Party. It will sustain, with 
allits ability, the principles and policy which have 
rendered the party so justly famous in our history. 
It will advocate those measures by which the honor, 
the peace and the prosperity of the nation can be 
best conserved and promoted. It will vindicate our 
dignity before foreign nations, and will discoun- 
tenance aught by which our self respect or our love 
for republican institutions cduld be endangered. 

The TIMES desires to be judged by the highest 
possible standard of journalism. Its EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT will be conducted in a spirit of fair- 
ness and impartiality. free alike from personal 
rancor or undue favoritism; and will bethe pro- 
duction of the ablest and most experienced writers 
upon a)l the subjects treated. 
ENCE will be full and timely. 


Its CORRESPOND- 
Its REPORTS will be 
prepared with the utmost care, and will ‘euntaes 
every fact or public expression of opinion that pos- 
sesses interest and importance. The LITERARY 
DEPARTMENT Will be in thoroughly capable hands, 
and will presenta full review of the Literature, the 
fine arts, the music, and the drama of the day. 

Asa family paper, free from all appeals to vulgar 
or impure tastes, the TIMES will continue unexcep- 
tionable, andm ay be safely admitted to every do- 
mestic circle. 

The Sunday edition of the Trm#s will include, in 
addition to all the news, selected and original liter- 
ary matter of the most varied and agreeable char- 
acter. Special arrangements have been made to 
impart new attractions to this feature of the paper. 

The WEEKLY and SEMI-W EEKLY editions of the 
TIMES will be compiled with the greatest care, and 
will contain selections from the most important 
contents of the Daily issue, besides matters of in- 
terest to the agrieultural sections of the country. 
All who prefer a newspaper but once or twice a 
week will find these editions adm.rably suited to 
their requirements. 

A special edition of the Times for EUROPEAN 
circulation will be published every Wednesday and 
Saturday, in time for the European mails, and will 
be valuable and welcome to our friends abroad, 
whether American or of any other nationality than 
our own. 

A!l these editions of the TimxEs are of the very 
largest size, on largo quarto sheets, each containing 
Afty-sie columns, printed in clear and legible type, 
at the following rates : 

MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

The DAILY TIMES, per annum, including the 

Sunday Edition 
The DAILY TIMES, per annum, exclusive of the 

Sunday Edition . ° 
The Sunday Edition, per annum 
The SEMI-WEEELY, per annum 

Two Copies, one year 
Ten Copies, one year A ; 

An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a 
splendid steel engraving of the late Henry J. 
RAYMOND. 

The WEEKY TIMES, perannum . é ; 2 
Five Copies, one year ° . ° 4 
Ten copies, one year $15 

An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a 
splendid steel engraving of the late HENRY J. 
RAYMOND. 


sR 


The European Edition, per annum, postage 
extra i ‘a : * ‘ ‘ 3 
Subscriptions to either of our editions received 

for a less length of time than one year at the yearly 

rate. 

The SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY mailed toclergy- 
men at the lowest club rates. 

Additions may be made to clubs at club rates. 

These prices are invariable. We have no traveling 
agents. Remit in draftson New-York or Post Office 

Money Orders, if possible, and where neither of 

these can be procured send the money in a registered 

letter. All Postmasters are obliged to ter let- 
ters when requested to do so, and the s is an 
absolute protection against losses by mail. 
Address 
H.J. RAYMOND & CO. 


TIMES Office, New-York. 


ONE DIME = pegure ty ace cosh 
Be aan eiaaees|— 


JORN B, ALDEN & OO, Pudlianers, 
CHCHED He 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1871. 


PROF. Dr. MILLE, CAROLINE CHESEBRO, HAR- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, J. W, DEFORREST, and 
other popular American Writers, will contribute 
SERIAL STORIES. 


HENRY Jamzs, Jn.—‘ ROGER’S LITTLE GIRL,” 
& Serial Story, to begin in an early number. 


JOHN Hay.—‘ CASTILIAN DAYS,” a series of 
brilliant articles, giving his observations during 
his late residence in Spain. 


REV. WM. M. BAKER, author of “ Inside’” and “ The 
New Timothy.”—Papers on “ LIFE IN THE 
SOUTHWEST.” 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS, the distinguished Ocul- 
ist.—A series of papers on “ THE CARE OF THE 
EYE.” 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ.—Several popular scientific 
Articles on his recent observations in BERK- 
SHIRE AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


JOHN FISKE.—A series of very interesting papers 
on “ FABLES AND SUPERSTITIONS.” 


W. D. HOWELLS.—Ina 
AMERICAN CHAR. 


rial form, some studies of 
ER AND PLACES. 


JAMES T. FIELDS.—Reminiscences of distinguished 
Authors, American and Foreign, unde the title 
of “OUR WHISPERING GALLERY.” To be- 
gin with the January number. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW, W. C. BRYANT, JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, J. R. LOWELL, O. W. HOLMES, T. W. 
HiGGINson, BAYARD TAYLOR, T. B. ALDRICH, 
RALPH KEELER, MRs. STOWE, MRS. HELEN HUNT 
MRS. THAXTER, MISS PHELPS, and other distin- 
guished Americanwriters, will contribute regular- 
ly. 


SEVERAL POPULAR FOREIGN AUTHORS will furnish 
articles. 


TERMS.—Single number, 35 cents. $4.00 a year in 
advance ; 2 copies, $7.00; 5 copies, $16.00; 10 copjes, 
$30.00, and $3 for each additional copy; 20 copies, 
$60.00, and a copy gratis to the person sending that 
Club, or 21 copies for $60.00. 

_ ~+_>- 


“THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE EVER 
PUBLISHED IN ANY LAND OR LANG- 
UDAGE.” 


Phila. Press, 


1871 OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 1871 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE & LUCY LARCOM. Epirors. 


OuR YOUNG FOLKS for 1871 will have the follow- 
ing attractive features : 
The leading Serial Story will be 


JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES, 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
SHORT STORIES by Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Mrs. A.M. Diaz, 
C. A. STEPHENS, Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, and others. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, on the Wonders of the 
World, by AUGUSTUS HOLMES, MAJOR TRAY- 
ERSE, the author of ‘ Seven Little Sisters,” etc. 


NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES, including 
Stories of Bears, Panthers, Sharks, and other 
animals. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE AND ART, popularly 
treated and attractively illustrated. 


sR ETCHES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


POEMS, by Lucy LARCOM, MARIAN DOUGLAs, 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE, and others. 


DIALOGUES, ACTING CHARADES, PANTO- 
MIMES, OPERAS, MUSIC FOR PARLOR AND 
SCHOOLS. 


OUR YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS have a depart- 
ment, in which will appear the best short stories, 
sketches, and poems sent to the editers by the 
youthful readers of OUR YOUNG FOLKs. 


—_—-————— 
OUR LETTER BOX isa highly attractive department 
of the MAGAZINE, in which the Editors answer 
inquiries from their readers, give them such 
counsel or encouragement as seems needed, and 
talk familiarly with them on interesting literary, 
scientific, social, moral, and miscellanéous topics. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS is abundantly illustrated 
with PICTURES BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


PRIZES will be offered during the year for special 
excellence in answering such questions as may be 
proposed, or for such original exercises as require 
diligence, mental agility, skill in combination or 
analysis, or nice moral perceptions. 
TERMS.—Single cgpies, 20 cents. $2.00 a year in 

advance. An extra copy for Five Subscriptions. 

Our YOUNG FOLKS and ATLANTIC MONTHLY, $5. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & 00., Publishers, 
Boston. 





is 7i. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE WELL-SPRINCG 


For 1871, 


Is the only Weekly Paper for Children and 
Youth Published in the Country, 
suitable for Sabbath-Schools, 


The articles are many of them original, from our 


étrarti 


THE pa 


OF LIFE 


WOMAN’S HEAL: TH J OURNAL, 


Is an original paper, published monthly, in quarto form of sixteen pages, on fine paper, with tinted covers. 
EDITED BY 
MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D., 
ASSISTED BY 


JAMES C. JACKSON, 


M. D., 


Physician -in- Chief of Our Home, 


And an able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


The Journal treats of all subjects relating to Life 


and Health, and embodies the experience of twenty years’ practice by its editors at the head of the 


Bargest Hygienic Institution in America. 


The aim of this Journal is to advocate and commend to the people improved ways of living, by which 
individual, family and general social life may be made to put on morebeneficial, satisfactory, and beauti- 
ful forms than at present prevail. It teaches how to live healthfully and to make health the basis for 


the growth and development of symmetrical character. 


gore — oF the Sek Room, 


Sick, 
Food, and Baths for the Sick, 
Care of Children, 
Dress of Children, 
Flower Gardening, 
Fruit Growing, 
Dress, 


Ventilat 
Answers to Motuestions JeomCorrespondents, 
Special Diseases and their treatment wit 





out Medicine. 


Some of the leading topics are : 


Continued Stories, 

Letters, 

The best kinds of Food and how to Pre- 
pare Them, 

Lectures on General Principles, 

a “Accounts of Life on the Hul- 


Building of Houses, 

Furnishing of .Houses, 

Natural History, 

Woman's Rights and Responsibilittes, etc. 


The Woman’s Health Journal is the special organ through which Dr. Jackson earnestly and ably ad- 
vocates his advanced views of the necessity of improved conditions of ving for women in order that 
they may enjoy a greater degree of health and strength than prevails among women at present, and may 


have healthy children. 


TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance. Most liberal and valuable Premiums given to agents for 


clubs. 


Specimen Copies sent free on receipt of Stamp to pay Postage. 


Send for a copy, and circular of our Health Publications. 


AUSTIN, 


Address, 


JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 








FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
{” New subscribers will get the last two numbers of 
year (1870) FREE by subscribing NOW. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 

Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


HA) a Best Children’s Paper ! 
| 
AT 


Elegantly printed in Oil Colors: 
FULL OF HANDSOME PICTURES, 
Good Stories, 
And everything to interest Little 
Folks. 
Only 50 Cts. a Year. 
Splendid premiums for subscribers. 
HOWE. Gent grees cents for specimen copy. 
ype AT HOME, 

164 Tremont St., Boston. 
ELECANT CIFT BOOKS 
FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 

POEMS OF HOME LIFE. An exceedingly rich 
and sweet selection, the very flower and heart of 
home in poetry. Square form. $1, cloth: $1.25 
cloth extra. 
THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. A charming 
gallery of Scripture portraits, on tinted paper, 











richly illustrated with 77 engravings. Small quarto, 


cloth gilt extra, $3.50; morocco extra, $6. 


| 
YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE. Full of most valuable | 


thoughts and suggestions. Large 12mo. $1.25: ex- 
tra, $1.75. 
CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. An elegant compi- 
lation. On tinted paper, $1.50; extra, $2. 
THE SPENCERS. By Rev. Dr. Tyng. 
$1.25. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 2% en- 


I6mo. 


gravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF EUROPE & ASIA. 
20 engravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AFRICA. 2 engrav- 


ings. 

WILD BEASTS AND BIRDS nad AMERICA. 
22 engravings. 

Four books of sixty-four pages aes quarto. By 
Mrs. M. A. Hallock, with fine iflustrations, and 
charming pen-photographs of the most famous and 
curious beasts and birds of the four continents. 1- 
luminated paper covers, each 40 cents; boards 50 
cents each, The four in one volume, cloth $2; ex- 
tra $2.50. 

GRANDMAMMa’S TRUNK-FULL OF STORIES. 
18mo. 12 fine cuts. 60 cents. 

LUCY WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION. 
gravings. $1.00. 

BAND OF SIX, Five engravings. $1.00. 

DORA’S MISTAKE. Six engravings. 8 cents. 

CHILD’S LIFE OF DANIEL. 12 fine illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

ALONE IN LONDON. By the author of Jessica’s 
First Prayer. 60 cents. @ 

THE CHILD’S PICTURES. 62 engravings. 2% 
cents. 

Also FOUR NEW PACKETS oF BEAUTIFUL 
CADDE. With colored pictorial illustrations and 

Two packets 32mo., each 20 cents, 


4 en- 





best writers, while the pictures are all 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your schoo! will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confident 
that it will i the int tin the school, and 
profit the children. eins 





PRICE. 


For 0 copies and upwards, . . . & ets. per copy. 
Postage prepaid in Boston,. . 72 

For Semi-Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 

For Monthly issue, one-fourth the above rates. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas, 
13 Cornbill, Boston, 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


rR PL em, 








and two lenge 32mo, each 25 cents. 
Catalogues of the Society’s more than 4,50) publi- 
cations, freely furnished on application. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau-St, New York. 

g 8. W. STEBBINS, DEPOSITARY. 
Branch Store, Henry Gurley, 4th ave., cor. 23d-st. 
Boston, H. E. Simmons. 116 Washington-street. 
Philadelphia, H. N. Thissell, 1408 Chestnut-street. 





Christian Heart-Songs 
By JOHN ZUNDEL, 
Contains good music for the Home Circle or ihe 
Church Chotr, Published by 
J.B, FORD & C°O., 
e0Parh How, New Verh 


BEAUTIFUL CiFT BOOKS. 


The Overture of Angels. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


[llustrated by HARRY FENN. 12mo, tinted paper, 
extra clot gilt. Price $2.60. 
This little boek is a chapter from Mr. BESCHER'S 
great work, the “ Life of Jesus theShrist.” 
“It is produced in a yolume of very 


beauty 
the publishers. There covld wate Dee more 
pM e gift book for the season.”—Protestant 
Churchman. 


“ It treats, in, Mr. Beecher’s best. bp an fee 4 that 
is always attractive—of the whi 
2 fag fae surroun ane She euriier = 
erefore, ary appro} 
@ Feason Co Ad fault wich 


son. saa author has 
the ex te gurb i  whiae | ue ‘pup + - erens 


site 
displayed his creation. "—New 


s ’ 
The Children’s Week. 
Seven Stories for Seven Days. 
Br ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 
Small 4to. Nine full-page illustrations by H. L. 
STEPHENS and MissM.A.HALLOCK. Price, ex- 
tra cloth, $1.25; cloth, full gilt, $2. 


Alth hb this is a“ dnyenile, Be a 5: 
who have al for cleverness ana 
take the trouble read one ae. two 1 | 


ie , 
t children ae 

Mr. Raymond’s stories have won great po is 
by their wit, delicate fancy, and withal ndanirable 
a? sense. The illustrations—all new and m: 

r the pooh~ane aeneus arly apt and ¥ 
showing forth both the comical element of the 
eat od, its “y- and a utiful oe 9 a ~ 

nd or brown cloth, with new coy: 

in tn place and poke is very attractive, and met 


si 
whole is a capi ook for the holidays—or any 
ether days when reokeet want merry reading. 


elt oat 


pe a yetso ewe 
it with glee. 





500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 


A Library of Poetry and Song. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction, by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Rn pages beautifully printed, cnoledy fy. il- 
apesetnety bound. ! ld rey Agents 
S sabscriptio 

he whole work, page by pag 
a Willers Guile 9 Bryan 
eye 0: 7 
Pris is a 


Volumes in one 
whose contents ots ao ‘ephemeral na\ nature or int 


wall never grow old or stale 
and re-read with pleasure as long ' as its Goat 
hold together. 


Periticiea A 4 ae 


PRICES: 
RED LINE EDITION. 


Extra Cl oth, Gilt, . - ¢ 
Ex. Cloth ilt Edges and Bide, o « 
Morocco 
Turkey Moroceo Antique, 
FINE PAPER EDITION. 
With many more illustrations. 
Extra Cloth, full gilt, . py 88 
Crushed Levant, Elegant, 
“A very beautiful and enaunnanet, The 
piece is an exquisite likeness of Mr. Bryant. 
contents are of great variety,and of every age 
English eeeetete. from Chaucer down to ret 
rte.”—Buffalo Com. Advertiser.: 
nt Wi ¢ know of no uaa? collection in the English lar « 
guage which, in copiousness and felicity of selection 


and arra: nt,can at all compare 
The yee is a model of typographical p TEM % 
nes. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


No. 36 Park Row, N.Y. 


52 Any of the above books sent postpaid by matl on 
receipt of price. 


VICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1871. 


THE First EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firry THOUSAND copies of VICK’S LLLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND FLORAL 
GUIDE, is published and ready to send out—i@ 
pages, and an Engraving of almost every desirable 
Flower and Vegetable. It is elegantly printed on 
fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred 
fine Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 

The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A GERMAN EDITION pub- 
lished, in all other respocts similar to the English. 

Sent free to ali my customers of 1870, as rapidly a‘ 
possible, without application. Sent to all others 
who order them for TEN _OENTS, which is not half 
the cost, Address 

JAMES YUK. 


oH 











Ravhester, ¥ F; 
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NEW YORK, December 10, 1870. 

Wall Street has not been sensibly affected by 
“the meeting of Congress, and the consequent pub- 
Neation of the Presidential Message and Depart- 
mental reports. Contrary to all anticipation the 
gold market hascontinued dull, and governments 
have been very steady and very quiet ; although the 
programme of Mr. Boutwell, so far as known, might 
naturally have lead to different conclusions. 

The Stock Exchange bas been specially active 
fm the Vanderbilt shares, the bears leading the 
market and selling down the stock with very free 
hand. Meanwhile Western roads give evidence of 
recovery from the depression which they have for 
some time sustained. 

The Money Market ts rather evenly balanced. 
a brokers and the lenders being in nearly iden- 

"tical, proportions, and the accomodations fluctuat- 
ing Between 5 and 6 per ct., according to securities. 
Although this has been the main fact of the week, 
yet on Wednesday the “ bear” raid on N. Y. Cen- 
tral and Hudson lead toa temporary stringency. 

The fellowing quotations show the course of the 
Stock Excha nge since our last: 
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i” Fisx & Hatcna, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 


nee wy 
ASSAU 8T., 
New Yorx, December 10, 1870. 


FUNDING FIVE-T'WENTY BONDS. 

Within the past three months a very 
Targe amount of Five-Twenty Bonds have 
been funded through our office into the 
rast Morteacer Bonps of the CenTRAL 
Pacivio Rarmroap Company, besides 
Jarge sales of the same securities for new 
investments. 

‘We deal in Central Pacific Bonds the 
game as in Government Securities, and 
regard them as affording the desired me- 
ium for funding Five-Twenty Bonds, 
without reduction of interest, and with 
unimpaired 








security. 

They are all Coupon Bonds of $1,000 
each, interest payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 

ee” They are well known, and have a 
ready market in all the money centers of 
Ss country and Europe, are daily quoted 
‘Qt the Stock Bxchange, and can be sold at 
gurrent market price as readily as the 
sg the Government. 

The Eanwines of the Road for 1870 will 

greach Hight Million Dollars, and the in- 
erease is shown in the following figures: 


Weraine from Jan: 1 to Doo: iota 22725 Sans 


Increase in 1870 ...........cccccscseeesees $2,156,436 

‘We keep a Supply of these Seourities on 

and, and furnish them at current mar- 
Ket price, which to-day is 91}. 

This price includes the coupon due Jan. 
i, for which three per cent. in gold will be 
reeeived by thepurchaser, on bonds bought 
during this month. 

$1,000 5-20 bond of 1867, sold to- 


i Gaara ® ageress is bond epecgoens aa 00 


We continue, as heretofore, to buy and 
sell Government Bonds, make Collec- 
tions, receive deposits, subject to check 
at sight without notice, and allow inter- 
est on balances, and do a general Bank- 
img business. FISK & HATCH. ,) 


ed 
THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 89 Wall Street, New York. 


Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold Governments, and 
other sccurtétes, executed promptly at the various 
beards; Interest allowed on deposits; Advances 
made on current securities; Financial circulars 
furnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
seription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid, and receive in payment all 
eurrent securities at full market rates, and will 
guararites to to furnish them generally at such rate® 
‘less than subcription prices as to make tt an object to 
‘deal with us. Any orders sent to us will prove the 
guarantee. 

Al other ratiroad bonds furnished at ewrrent mar, 
hetzrates. 

Circulars giving list of bonds offered in our mar 
ket furnished gratuitously on application. 





Mobile & Montgomery 
RAILROAD 


First Mortgage § per Cent, Gold Bonds, 


endorsed by the State of Alabama, on completed 
oad, $13,000 per mile, of established and increasing 
earnings. Security indubitable; examined, recom- 
‘mended, and for sale at % and accrued interest, by 
SOUTTER & CO., 53 William St., 
DREXEL, WINTHROP 2% ©O., 18 Wall St. 


Montclair Railway, 
NEW JERSEY 


PER CENT. 
COLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


NEW YORK & OSWEGO 
Midland Railroad Co., 


FOR SALE LN 


DENOMINATIONS 


or 


Mite $ f 000, $500, &» S 100. 


CovERNMENT SECURITIES 


EXCHANGED AT MARKET RATES. 
Send for Circular and Map. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FosTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 





7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 
THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
AND 


Western Railway, 


ength, is completed and fully equiped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock,and already EARN 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly in- 
creasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Puacitic, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Bonds are secured bya First Mortgage on 
the Road, Equipments, and entire Property of the 
Company,and BEING ON A COMPLETED ROAD 
WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF THE 
MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND RICHEST 
PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so many valu- 
able connecting trunk lines Hast and West, NO 
SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 

The Road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 2 
miles of the track there is a population of 600,000 
THE BONDS AE CONVERTIBLE into Stock at 
par, which is a valuable option,as MANY OF THE 
WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY LO- 
CATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 925 AND LNTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the osrentage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, ete to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


LOCKWOOD & CoO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on C n, Govr it, Railway, 
and other Securities. 














4 NEW BOOK, 


By the Author of “Step by Step,” . Striving and 
Gaining,” etc. 


EVERY DAY. 
A Book for Young Ladies. 


“* EVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by which he desired to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This phrase gives the key-note to the story; 
but there is a secondary though hardly subordinate 
purpose in the book which gives it its most marked 
character. * * * Of the dozen personages in the 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 
special mention. She isatype of the gaunt, grim, 
vixenish, but kind-hearted servant, who figured 
largely in New England country life a generation 
ago. Sheisa woman of strong originality, and her 
conversation is decidedly spicy. Her explanation 
of her prolonged maidenhbood is 8 fine specimen of 
vigorous narrative, and furnishes useful hints to 
young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for their hands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special force to girls of the present day.”—From the 
Literary World. 

One handsome volume, 2mo. Price $1 50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00., Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston, 





From Indianapolis, Ind, to Pekin, Il, 205 mtles tn | 


ALBERT H. 


NICOLAY, 


STOCK AUCTIONEER AND BROKER 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
Gold, Stocks and Bonds, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION: 


No. 48 Pine Street, New York. 





Regular Auction Sales 


‘of Stocks and Bonds, 


Every MONDAY and SATURDAY, 


Or SPECIAL SALES made on other days when required which 
has been the established custom of this House, 
for over eighteen years. 





(2 Btocks and Bonds, Government Sec yyrities and Gold, Bought and Sold on Com- 


mission, at all the Stock Exchange Boards, add 


Railroad, Gas] ight Telegra 
bee Oe ib City, Town, Count, State — 


ty" Tasarenes, Bank, 
Sttontlon 


at id at private sale. 


Express, Mining and Man- 
ational Securities = Fam special 


ta An extensive variety of Stocks and Bonds of a first-elass character kept on hand 


for sale, paying large 
| 


Banks, Insurance Compani 
new issues of Bonds and Stocks for specific 
terms, y~ 
ni 


Gity, Town, County and State Authorities, Railroad 
es, and all other incorporated institutions, 


purposes, can 
Establishment possessing facilities for the disposal of 8 
LL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND BONDS NOT DEALT IN AT THE NEw YorxK Stock Ex- 


s of dividends and interest, at low prices for investments, in lots to suit 


ef —, of pond 


have the sam ig ey upon Tey in the 


CHANGE, BOARDS, A SPBCLALTY FOR MANY YEARS. 
(3 Interest Allowed on Deposits subject to Drafts payable at sight. 
ta Commercial Paper and Loans Negotiated; Railway Equipments furnished. 
ta” Bales of Stocks and Bonds, Real Estate, & &c., by order of Executors, Administra- 


Courts, and others, promptly executed. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 


WOULD CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Patent Seamless Lined Ice-Pitchers, a 


which™have B,. fully tested ai, Dr. 
have received unqualified approval. They 


Dane, we Saeen, State Assayer of 


The. Patent Tilting Stand for ice-Pitchers. 


illustra’ bove, which enebtes the person 
lied to nee i d has the b 


ase so constru 
e water y condense and dro 


im Boston, in 


a The 
for Tike Je Fadges ar ets La ronoundl 


the 7 oe quails and. tele 


arabiity 9 ig ths this diepia rt, weore § = 
wie "he a Ta Coein the | the i Bart ition of FIRST 
“ These ps are ficst-class in every respect.”—American Institute, 1870. 


water from the pitcher wi 
on than it for forms 8 ey for’ holding He 3 Baar 
+ from the outside of the vt 
‘At the American Institute Fairs held in New York in 1867, 1869 


REED & BARTON, 
Received the Highest P: Prizes 


rere ‘and at the Mechanics’ ude 


Over All Competitors. 


from the Ju aca 


of s 
fong | kn 
ong an tho manufacturers 


porte: 
_ 


i) 
a 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass., in 1824. 
Sales-rooms at Factory, and No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
g@"These goods can be obtained of the principal dealers in Silver-plated Ware throughout the country 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAKE HOME HAPPY 


BY A 


HOLIDAY PRESENT 


or 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


Which includes Putnam’s MAGazZIne, 
Hours at Home, and the Rrversipg 
MAGAZINE. ; 

It is conducted by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND 
(Timothy Titcomb), and every number is 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER 


Will contain extra pages, Christmas 
Stories, Christmas Poems, Christmas 
Pictures, CHkistmas Mosic, and a 
CuristmMas CAROL by the Editor; and 
the beginning of a story, in his most 
brilliant vein, by 

HANS OHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


It will be one of the mest beautiful num- 
bers of a magazine ever tssued. 








ONLY $300 A YEAR. 
Send 85 Cents for a specimen Copy. 


SORIBNER € OO., 


64 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


Are everywhere celebrated for 


BEAUTY OF TYPOCRAPHY, 
QUALITY OF PAPER, 
EXCELLENCE OF BINDING, 
And Extent of Variety both of Sizes 
and Styles. 

All the respectable Book Stores keep them. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 


OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, pt one hand. 

coment young folks’ paper. it success | 
cot ae d piares. Splendid C ‘Cash P ae 
Age amount returned in watches, m 


(nstrumenta, jewelry etc. me week: sarap I. 
cago. 


WIDE-AWAKE YOUTH’S PAPER.—The 

Youth’s Companion, of Bosten, announces near- 
ly a score of regular contributors for 181. Many of 
them are among our best known and most brilliant 
writers. Send and get a specimen copy. 

















THREE NEW BOOKS. 


L 
VICTOR HUGO'S BOOK. 


The Destroyer of the Second Republic, 


BEING NAPOLEON THE LITTLE. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


Translated by a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 

copal Church. One volume, 12mo 

This book was first published in 1852. It was then 
prophecy; itis now history. Itis written in Victor 
Hugo's best style, and is not only the severest 
possible satire on Napoleon II1., but it describes the 
(then) new Empire as rotten and hollow to the core, 
and predicts its sudden falling to pieces with a 
crash like that which we have just seen. 


ii. 
Our Poetical Favorites. 


BEING A SELECTION FROM THE 


BEST MINOR POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By PROF. A. C. KENDRICK 
of Rochester University. 


One volume, 12mo., tinted niet basi cate ae, 
andgiltsides . 

Prof. Kendrick is a man of ‘the an ini 
tastes, and it has been with him a labor of love as 
well as of years to collect together in one volume 
the most beautiful poems of our language. The 
volume contains many choicee poems heretofore 
almost inaccessible. 


The Shadow of Moloch Mountain 


By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 


Author of “ Cipher.” 

One volume, octavo. Elegantly Dlustrated. 
Price, bound in Paper $1.00 
Price, bound in Cloth . 1.50 
The many readers of “Cipher,” which was ‘so 

popular as @ serial in THE GALAXY, will! gladly 
welcome Mrs. Austin’s new story. 


Recently Published. 


WITH FATE ACAINST HIM. 


By Miss AMANDA DOUGLAS, 
“ Author of “In Trust.” 
One volume, 2mo ° ey, Je e 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


$1.50 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE . . $2.00 
The Castaways. 


A Book for Boys. By CAPT. — a. 
Elegantly Dllustrated .. 


We will send either by mail, seitinits ier on 
receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & OOMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 


GERMAN A ° 
mo... ND FRENCH 


, CHYPOEBES Hops, York. | 





FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


Satin-Finish 
SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Lippiatt Silver-Plate & Engraving Co. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


This ware is unequaled for Rich- 
ness of Finish, Beauty, 
and Durability. 

For Sale by the Trade generally, and at their 


SALESROOM, 10 Maiden Lane. 
Prof. 8. F. B, MORSE, President. 
M. H. BRIGHT, Treasurer. 


FOR 1871. 


co 


THE 


EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE : 


The Largest, 


Cheapest, 
Most National, 





And by! Many Thousands 
The Most Widely Circulated 


Baptist Newspaper in America : 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 


[89 Park Row, New York, 


EDWARD GRICHT & CQ. 


A WORLD-WIDE NEWSPAPER; 

A CURRENT EVENT EXPOSITOR; 

A LIVING PULPIT; : 

A MISSIONARY RECORD; 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE; 

AN EDUCATIONAL ADVOCATE: 

A LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW; 

AN ART AND SCIENTIFIO JOURNAL; 

A POPULAR FAMILY MISCELLANY; 

THE HUSBANDMAN’S HELPER; 

A MARKET REPORTER; , 


ALL EMBRACED 


The Evan and Cini 


In making THE EXAMIMER AND 
CHRONICLE, the Editor has the stated 
and cordial cotperation of the best news- 
paper writers of his own denomination, 
besides the occasional contributions, in 
special departments, of writers of emi- 
nent ability in other communions: The 
aim of all is to give it the highest rank 


Outspeaking, 
Wide-Awake, 


And Comprehensive 


NEWSPAPER FOR THE PHOPLE. 


$3 a year, or $2.50 in advance, with fifty 
cents additional by carriers or prepaid 
postage. 

Clubs of ten copies $20, and a free paper. 


CHEAPEST RPOK-BTORE rT) 


35,672 Beaute Juvenile Books 
11,672 M. 








25,342 Family Bibles, Prayer-bucks Te 


ABER Sivan, Away. Lecear 


ys Beekman. bet. Nassau and Park Ko 
Ae os < &») 
AL hy w? AA A 


Se Ie Ac ls oh 











, Songs for the Sanctuary. 
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THEN AND NOW. 
BY 8. W. DUFFIELD. 


OW often when the days are long, 
And skies are bright ere we grow older, 
We sigh for scraps of minstrel song, 
Or armor-weight upon the shoulder. 


Abstracted from the present time, 
We dwell amid the old romances, 
With flash of helm and burst of rhyme, 
And crashing of wellleveled lances. 


We ride in woods of densest green, 

With strange enchantments still surrounded, 
And rescue some beleaguered queen, 

Whose freedom by a moat is bounded. 


The Holy Grail, before our eyes, 
Flits like a dream and poises never, 
But comes and goes with quaint surprise, 
Alluring towards the vast Forever. 


4nd helms are hewn and steeds go down, 
And wounds are healed by mystic potion, 

And he, for whom we win the crown, 
Bestows it on our high devotion. 


4nd princes just, and ladies fair, 

And joys that have no sudden ending, 
Are mingled in this pomp of air— 

This pageant wherewith we are blending. 


And so the vision flames and files, 
In actions and in shapes fantastic— 
And all the world about us lies 
“ With hardened face and speech sarcastic. 


The knightly armor we have worn 
Grows vastly like our common dresses, 
And hopes arise and toils are borne, 
And Honor’s name our soul possesses. 


But still, through clanging streets, we hear 
The broken songs of angel singers ; 

And still the Holy Grails appear 
Attended by their saintly bringers. 


And life is full of tyrant doubt 
And noble souls, whom circumstances 
Imprtson, 80 they pass not out 
Unhelped of our uplifted lances. 


For the true knight, to-day as then, 

Has much to do through love and labo. 
And walks among his fellow-men 

To heal their hurts and help his neighbor. 








LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
No, V. 

Ww: are building a great many costly churches 
here and there, we Protestants, and as the 
most of them are ill adapted to our forms of wor- 
ship, it may be necessary, and best, for us to change 
our religion in order to save our investments. I 
am aware that this would be a grave step, and we 
should not hasten to throw overboard Luther and 
the right of private jadgment without reflection. 
And, yet, if it is necessary to revive the ecclesias- 
tical Gothic architecture, not in its spirit (that we 
no where do) but in the form which served another 
age and another faith, and if, as it appears, we have 
already a great deal of money invested in this re- 
production, it may be more prudent to go forward 
than to go back. The question is, “Cannot one 

easier change his creed than his pew?” 
I ocoupy a seat in Church, which is an admirable 


spaces. I am expected, as I said, to fix my eye and 
mind on the minister, the central point of the ser- 
vice. But the pillar hides him. Now if there 
were several ministers in the church, dressed in 
such gorgeous colors that 1 could see them at the 
distance. from the apse in which my limited in- 
come compels me to sit, and candles were 
burning and ‘censers were swinging. and the 
platform was full of the sacred bustle of a gor- 
geous ritual worship, and a bell rang to tell me 
the holy moments, I should not mind the pillar at 
all. I should sit there like any other Goth, and 
enjoy it. But, as Ihave said, the pastor is a friend 
of mine, and I like to look at him on Sunday, and 
hear what he says, for he always says something 
worth hearing. I am on such terms with him, in- 
deed we all are, that it would be pleasant to have 
the service of a little more social nature, and more 
human. When we puthim away off in the apse 
and set him up for a Goth, and then seat ourselves 
ata distance, scattered about among the pillars, 
the whole thing seems to mea trifle unnatural. 
ThoughI donot mean to say that the congrega- 
tions do not “ enjoy their religion” in their splendid 
edifices which cost so much money and are really 
so beautiful. , 

A good many people have the idea, so it seems, 


‘| that Gothic architecture and Christianity are es- 


sentially one and the samething. Just as many 
regard‘it as an act of piety to work on altar cloth 
or to cushion a pulpit. It may be anditmay not 
be. Christian faith took hold of Gothic {archi- 
tecture in a certain stage of its development and 
carried it tomarvelous and almost heavenly tri- 
umphs. And Gothic architecture lent itself to the 
expression of the Christian idea of worship as per- 
haps no other could have done ; though the ancient 
basilicas sufficed for centuries to tell the story of 
Christian love and devotion. And the two at that 
time were entirely in accord. When you wére 
‘in the cathedral at Berne or the Dom at Amster- 
dam, attending the Protestant Sunday services, 
you were probably struck with the barn-like char- 
acter of the interiors of the edifices, which had 
been stripped of picture, crucifix, carving and 
color in the reformation; you were chilled by the 
empty spaces, and there was something dreadfully 
barren and dreary about the services—though the 
organ at Berne was played delightfully, and you 
heard a German discourse an hourlong. I would 
rather pass my Sunday in one of the old-fashioned 
gaunt New England meeting-houses, with their 
hungry pews, their great white walls and staring 
square windows. 

And after all, I want to say that 
for relief in some modification and adaptation of 
the Gothic. I donot know exactly what Gothic 
architecture is. When you were in Niiremberg 
you were impressed with the delicious harmo 
and unity of the buildings of that quaint city ; 
perhaps did not notice that everything Se pra 
the ancient as well as the modern, and yet there 
was no where repetition ; and that in all the variety 
you might mark a steady growth and development 


e ape to look 





one for reflection, but I cannot see or hear much 
that is going on, in what we like to eall the apse. 
There isa splendid stone pillar, a clustered col- 
umn, rightin front of me, and I am as much pro- 
tected from the minister as old Put’s troops were 
from the British, behind the stone wall at Bunker’s 
Hill. I can hear his voice occasionally wandering 
round in the arches overhead, and I recognize the 
tone, because he is a friend of mine and an excel- 
lent man, but what he is saying I can very seldom 
make out. If there was any incense burning I 
could smell it, and that would be something.. I 
rather like the smell of incense, and it has its holy 
associations. But there is no smell in our church 
except of bad air—for there is no provision for ven- 
tilation in the splendid and costly edifice. The 
reproduction of the old Gothie is so complete that 
the builders even seem to have brought over the 
ancient air from one of the churches of the middle 
ages—you would declare it hadn't been changed in 
two cénturies. 

I am expected to fix my attention during theser- 
vice upon one man, who stands in the center of the 
apse, and has a sounding-board behind him, in 
order to throw his voice out of the sacred semi- 
circular church where the altar used to stand (but 
now the sounding-board takes the place of the 
altar) and scatter it overthe congregation at large, 
and send it echoing up in the groined roof. I al- 
ways like to hear a minister who is unfamiliar with 
the house, and who has a loud voice, try to fill the 
edifice. The more he roars and gives himself with 
vehemence to the effort, the more the building 
roars in indistinguishable noise and hubbub. By 
the time he has said (to suppose a case) “ the Lord 
isin his holy temple,” and has passed on to say, 
“ let all the earth keep silence,” the building. is re- 
peating “the Lord is in his holy temple” from half 
adozen different angles and altitudes, rolling it 
and growling it, and is not keeping silence at all. 
Aman who understands it waits until the house | can 
has had ite say, and has digested one passage be- 
dore he launches another into the vast, echoing 


for centuries, an adaptation to the wants, tastes, 
and business of each age, without any violent 
change, or any break in the unfolding of the 
Gothic idea. Ido not know any architectural defi- 
nition that would cover all this wonderful growth 
and harmonious development. The Gothic seems 
to me astyle capable of infinite modification and 
adaptation. I donot know why it cannot be made 
to serve our present needs. Clearly the needs of 
our Protestant worship cannot be served by the 
importation of cathedrals which were intended for 
quite another sort of service. Ecclesiastical Gothic 
in its present forms no more suits us than the mir- 
acle plays would suitus; but we want an archi- 
tectural genius who can marry the Gothic idea to 
the present Christian Protestant service. I, for 
one, do not wish to go back to the Puritan form, 
nor do I quite like the associations of the theater. 
We want an interior, where we can sit together 
insome sort of social communion, in our worship 
of , with each other and with the leader of the 
service; but we want a house that is decorous and 
incitive to worship, and that is a credit to the 
civilization of the time ; in outward appearance a 
not unworthy temple to the Most High. 


DuDLey. 
The Larches, Dec. 2, 1870. 
—_—“—_r_ 
OW BOTTLING AND LABELING 
KNOWLEDGE. 


# ®Y TUE REV. A. McBLROY W¥LIB. 


NOWLEDGE, very uruch like wine, is better 

for the bottlin®; and, like drugs, is, to 

most of persons, not within reach and use when 
wanted, unless it be labeled. 

This bottling and labeling out of the great 
stores of the world’s history and of current fact, 
can be done rarely in the memory. Here and 
there, perhaps onee in a generation, a man of 
prodigious faculty arises, whose storing power 

lay away and label an unlimited amount of 
ie A friend tells us that at the time he was an 





inmate of the family of Germany's late great 


Oriental scholar, Gesevius was daily in the habit 
of sitting down to the preparation of papers for 
his Thesaurus — that work of unparalleled 
learning—without a book or an authority lying 
upon his table. 

This savant carried dictionaries, authors and 
classics all arranged in his brain, and at the beck- 
oning of his will, his memory would step forth and 
furnish the principles, the facts, the illustrations. 

His memory was cosmopolitan and belonged to 
the ages. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, 
to say nothing of modern languages, all came at 
his bidding and deposited their stores upon his 
written pages. And we knew a young man at 
college, who never carried to the recitation room 
one of his classical text-books, but when it came 
lis turn to read, he invariably repeated the origi- 
nal and then gave the translation with elegance 
and precision. He could repeat at one time the 
whole of Horace, and he remarked to a prominent 
scholar that he never looked out a word the second 


‘time in any language. That young man is now 


the leading scholar of China, and has been ap- 
pointed to a chair in the Imperial College at Pekin 
by the Emperor of all the Celestials. 

But such cases are sporadic and exceptional. It 
is very convenient, indeed, to carry a whole library 
photographed accurately upon that’ infinitesimal 
disc in the brain, which’ carries this mysterious 
power of retention ; but, to well nigh all men, this 
is impossible, and they must possess their stores 
outside of themselves. 

The next best thing, therefore, is to know how 
to arrange and label one’s knowledge so that it 
can be made easily available. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that most men lose nine-tenths of all 
they have learned and read, by a failure here. 
Some are literally buried and smothered in the 
multitude of their volumes, none of which are 
utitized fer want of system. We see the literary 
man sitting down, dull and distracted over the 
vacant pages, running his fingers through his dis- 
ordered hair in frantic efforts to excite some dis- 
covery. A dreamy impression floats over his 
mind to the effect that he has, somewhere, “ yes, 
semewhere,” read something most important upon 
his topic; and that “something of somewhere,” 
could prove an inspiration to him now; it could 
do for him just that which he needs—it would 
launch him. After that he could sail for himself. 
What an incalculable amount of mind-worry and 
time-waste there is every day, after this fashion, 
among men of thought, of learning and literary 
taste! 

Now, had the habit of Jonathan Edwards been 
his, had he made it a rule never to take up a book 
for study, (few books ought merely to be read) 
without pen and paper at hand, his thoughts would 
have been effectually bottled for future use. 

Let us devote the remainder of this article to 
some simple suggestions as to the taking care of 
that which we have read or learned; so that it 
can, though it should have passed entirely from 
the mind, be made available the instant it may be 
needed. ‘ 

We should, perhaps, first in passing, merely 
mention the use of the Index Rerum. A bare 
reference is, no doubt, sufficient*as its value is 
widely acknowledged. No man of culture ought 
to take a volume in hand without first putting his 
Index Rerum at his side, and his pen in the open 
ink-stand. And not only should treatises on sub- 
jects be thus reined im and hitched for future use, 
but the same course should be pursued in regard 
to magazines and reviews. 

Of the same family of the Index Rerwm, of equal 
or greater importance, belong the class of note- 
books. The youngest member of fhe family is the 
pocket blank-book, which ought to be the insep- 
erable companion of the thinking man upon his 
daily walks. Boswell’s habit pursued in the pre- 
paration of the greatest biography of the world, 
presents an important precedent to guide every 
intelligent man upon this subject of pursuing and 
fixing knowledge. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson has been better preserved 
by Boswell’s dogging note-book, than ever he has 
been by his own ponderous works in folio. Bos- 
well’s pen has engraved an epitaph far higher on 
Johnaon’s monument than dny lines of glory 
traced even by his own gifted pen. 

Those who wear longest in any position are the 
men whose daily ways run by the pages of the 
companion note-book. Dr. B——, who possessed 
naturally of but fair or medium powers, has been 
called the mentye Mee has for many years 
been beautifully ¢ himself in his high 
station of usefulness, and often has he amused ys 
by his untiring devotion to his note-book. Doesa 
telling illustration strike him in the street? Halt! 
Present arms with pencil and —forward to a 
wall or by a tree-box—and straightway the fleeing 
game is pierced by the pencil-point, and pinioned 
in his pocket cabinet; and it is sure one day, like 
the desiccated vegetables, ‘to be soaked and 
boiled, and, in this form be presented as a savory 





dish in the pulpit, or a luscious morsel in some 
printed column. 


= 


Besides this infantile member of the family, # 
is well to have a more spacious record-book for 
the fixing of that which is something more than 
mere suggestion or illustration—a book for those 
longer scraps of time when thoughts can be a 
little more fully elaborated, and thus serve as 
strings dropped into a'solution, around which the 
crystals begin to form, and by which at the proper 
time, they can be lifted out of the solution in 
which they have been held by a sort of mental 
tentative process, and thus be made useful for 
the taste and the nourishment of others. 

Such a book is eminently useful toa minister, of 
indeed to any professional .or literary man. It is 
over thus that the odd ten minutes can be spent in 
bottling something which will, perhaps, years after 
prove more tasteful and valuable than the older 
wine. 

A string of beads are far more beautifal thar 
a continuous bar or band of the same material, 
and so a series of gathered suggestions, Ulustra- 
tions, thoughts, are sure to prove far more beauti- 
fal to the eye and precious to the handling, than 
@ continuous disquisition laboriously drawn out as 
an imposed task. 

The former dances and darts forth with the 
sparkle and play of a hearty spontaneity, the latter 
drags its slow length along, as if well nigh bereft 
of all animation. 

But there is a still larger region which note« 
books and Index Rerums do not touch, and which 
most concerns the great body of our average every 
day life in society. 

We are, above all nations, a newspaper reading 

people. The great mass of our citizens read noth-, 
ing beside these perennial productions of the 
teeming press. All of ug meet, well nigh daily, 
with suggestions, paragraphs, articles, facts whieh 
we would like exceedingly to preserve. Suppose 
we should undertake to file away a “daily” or 
even a “ weekly” for a few years—well, the result. 
would be appalling, and the end would be the 
heaps upon heaps, after trying the temper of wife 
and daughters upon all occasions of house-reno-, 
vating, would depart, unused, to the Ann stpet 
old paper establishment. 

Let us then suggest a plan by which we oan’ 
avoid all these. cumbersome and useless attempts 
at saving our knowledge and information. 

‘ Every book you have can be turned into a bottle,’ 
Let us begin at the Encyclopedia; if it have a 
hundred volumes it.is all the better. 

We have the “English ” improved—divided into 
four departments—“ Biography,” “Geography,”. 
“ Arts and Sciences,” and “Natural History.” 

Suppose now we are reading some late facta,, 
and discoveries concerning the growth or manu- 
facture of cotton. We cut out the article from 
the newspaper, turn to Art. Cotton,in Natural 
History, and there we drop the printed sorap, sure 
it will be ready at a moment’s call. 

Again, we find something new and late about 
Jerusalem or Jericho, the flies open In 
the department of y, Art. Jerusalem or 
Jericho, and the said information is lodged at ite 
proper home to await our call. 

And thus every valuable fact, or principle can. 

be preserved, though it comes in a fleeting form.! 
The other day a friend in Glasgow sent me @ 
paper containing a great speech upon education, 
setting forth the most advanced thoughts. upon 
this great subject, and after reading, it was safely 
stowed away by art. “ Education,” ready for instant 
reference. Take our experience of yesterday. We 
cut out an article on Education based upon the 
forthcoming report, of the Government Bureau of 
Education—one on’ “ Bread-making” without the 
need of grinding the wheat—another on the “Ann 
street Press.” ; 
* But suppose you have no ponderous Encyclope-, 
dia, then you havea dictionary—perhaps an una~ 
bridged. It will hold its hundreds of scraps and 
items. 

A farmer conies in. We talk of raspberries, I 
turn to this word in our folio dictionary, and there 
I find two or three excellent suggestions as to 
choice of varieties and the soil needed, and seat 
best culture. 

Suppose dill! in Oi Mains Gibson ited 
class bitters—none of your bad whiskey poisoned 
and drugged by nameless decoctions, but such an 
article as years ago was suggested by a London 
physician, and diffi great service in the recovery 
of Fee ~otge A I An to “ Bitters,” and find 
just the thing. a dear little one is 
taken with ie we cannot—we turn 
to the article and find several excellent sugges- 
tions we may follow, and probably save a precious‘ 
life. 

Indeed, almost every book in our possession can 
be used after this fashion. A little gum applied 
to the bottom and sides of the blank leaves of any 
volume will form a pocket in which can be de- 
posited information on the subject treated of by 
the author. 

Here is a new fact about Milton, it glides into 
such a pocket in the “ Life of Milton.” 





Perhaps some of our readers love to talk to chil- 
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dren and are engaged in Sunday-school work, 
then let the volume of anecdotes be filled with 
these otherwise fugitive ps, and in a few years 
you will be well furnished indeed, at least with 
the raw material. 

An eminent person has remarked that he never 
knew a man who became great, who did not use 
an Index Rerum; but we do not say the converse 
is true, that every one pursuing this plan will 
become great. He can, at least, greatly enhance 
his usefulness, and this should be the aim of 
every sincere and conscientious man. 

Se 


MY WIFE AND I; 
Ok, 


HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER V. 
A STROLL IN THE ENCHANTED GROUND, 


Fo things prospered with me in my college life. 

I had asunny room commanding a fine pros- 
pect, and my uncle Jacob’s parting liberality en- 
abled me to furnish it commodiously. 

I bought the furniture of a departing senior at 
a reduced price, and felt quite the spirit of a 
householder in my possessions. I was well pre- 
pared on my studies and did not find my tasks 
difficult. 

My stock of interior garnishment included 
several French lithographs, for the most part of 
female heads, looking up, with very dark bright 
eyes, or looking down, with very long dark eye- 
lashes. 

These heads of dream women are, after all, not 
to be laughed at; they show the yearning for 
womanly influences and womanly society which 
follows the young man in his enforced monastic 
seclusion from all family life and family atmos- 
phere. These little fanciful French lithographs, 
generally, are chosen for quite other than artistic 
reasons. If we search into it we shall find that 
one is selected because it is like sister “ Nell,” and 
another puts one in mind of “ Bessie,” and then 
again, there is another “like a girl I used to 
know.” Now and then one of them has such a 
piquant, provoking air of individuality, that one 
is sure that it must have been sketched from 
nature. Some teasing, coaxing, “ don’t-care-what- 
you-think ” sort of a sprite, must have wreathed 
poppies and blue corn-flowers just so in her hair, 
and looked gay defiance at the artist who drew it. 
There was just such a saucy, spirited gipsy over 
my mantel piece, who seemed to defy me to find 
her if I searched the world over—with whom I 
held sometimes airy colloquies—not in the least 
was she like my dream-wife, but I liked her for 
all that, and thought I would “give something” 
to know what she would have to say to me, just 
for the curiosity of the thing. 

The college was in a little village, and there 
‘was no particular amity between the townspeople 
and the students. I believe it is the understand- 
ing in such cases, that college students are to be 
regarded and treated as a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, 
whose hand is against every man, and they in 
their turn are not backward to make good the 
character. Public opinion shuts them up together 
—they are a state within a state—with a public 
sentiment, laws, manners, and modes of thinking 
of their own. It is a state, too, without women. 
When we think of this, and remember that all 
this experience is gone through in the most 
gaseous and yeasty period of human existence, we 
no longer wonder that there are college rows and 
scrapes, that all sort of grotesque capers become 
hereditary and traditional; that an apple-cart 
occasionally appears on top of one of the steeples, 
that cannon balls are rolled surreptiously down the 
college stairs, and that tutors’ doors are mys- 
teriously found locked at recitgtion hours. One 
simply wonders that the roof is not blown off, and 
the windows out, by the combined excitability of 
so many fermenting natures. 

There is a tendency now in society to open the 
college course equally to women—to continue 
through college life that interaction of the com- 
parative influence of the sexes which is begun in 
the family. 

Toacertain extent this experiment has been 
always favorably tried in the New England 
rial Academies, where young men are fitted 
for college in the same classes and studies witb 
women. 

In these time-honored institutions, young wo- 
men have kept step with young men in the daily 
pursuit of science, not only without disorder or 
unseemly scandal, but with manifestly more 
quietness and refinement of manner than obtains 
in institutions where ferfale association ceases 
altogether. The presence of a couple of dozen of 
well-bred ladies in the lecture and recitation 
rooms of a college would probably be a preven- 
tive of many of the unseemly and clumsy jokes 
wherewith it has been customary to diversify the 
paths of science, to the affliction of the souls of 
professors 

But for us boys, there was no gospel of woman- 
hood, except what was to be got from the letters 
of mothers and sisters, and such imperfect and 
flitting acquaintance as we could pick up in the 
streets with the girls of t' c village. Now though 





there might be profit, could young men and wo- 


men see each other daily under the responsibility 
of serious business, keeping step with one another 
in higher studies, yet it by no means follows that 
this kind of flitting glimpse-like acquaintance, 
formed fnerely in the exchange of a few outside 
superficialities, can have any particularly good ef- 
fect. No element of true worthy friendship, of sober 
appreciation, or manly or womanly good sense, 
generally enters into these girkand-boy flirtations, 
which are the only substitute for family associa- 
tion during the barren years of student life. The 
students were not often invited into families, and 
those who gained a character as ladies’ men were 
not favorably looked upon by our elders. Now 
and then by rare and exceptional good luck a 
college student is made at home in some good 
family, where there is a nice kind mother and 
the wholesome atmosphere of human life; or, 
he forms the acquaintance of some woman, older 
and wiser than himself, who can talk with him on 
all the multitude of topics his college studies sug- 
gest. But such cases are only exceptions. In 
general there is no choice between flirtation and 
monastic isolation. 

For my part, I posed myself on the exemplary 
platform, and remembering my uncle Jacob’s 
advice, contemplated life with the grim rigidity 
of a philosopher. I was going to have no trifling, 
and surveyed the girls at church, on Sunday, with 
a distant and severe air—as gay creatures of an 
hour, who could hold no place in my serious medi- 


tations. Plato or Aristotle, in person, could not’ 


have contemplated life and society from a more 
serene height of composure. I was favorably 
known by my teachers, and held rank at the head 
of my class, and was stigmatized asa “dig,” by 
frisky young gentlemen who enjoyed rolling can- 
non balls down stairs—taking the tengue out of 
the chapel bell—greasing the seats, and other 
thread-bare college jokes, which they had not 
genius enough to vary, so as to give them a spice 
of originality. 

But one bright June Sunday-just one of those 
days that seem made to put all one’s philosophy 
into confusion, when apple-blossoms were burst- 
ing their pink shells, and robins singing, and 
leaves twittering and talking to each other in 
undertones, there came to me a great revelation. 

How innocently I brushed my hair and tied my 
neck tie, on that fateful morning, contemplating 
my growing moustache and whiskers hopefully in 
the small square of looking-glass which served for 
me these useful purposes of self-knowledge. I 
looked at my lineaments as those of a free young 
junior, without fear and without anxiety, without 
even anjncipient inquiry what anybodye lse would 
think of them—least of all any woman andI 
marched forth obediently and took my wonted 
seat in that gallery of the village ehurch which 
was assigned to the college students of Congrega- 
tional descent; where, like so many sheep in a 
pen, we joined in the services of the ¢mmon 
sheep-fold. 

I suppose there is moral profit even in the Cecent 
self-denial of such weekly recurring religious ex- 
ercises. To be forced to acertain period of silence, 
order, quiet, and to have therein a possibility and 
a suggestion of communion with a Higher Power, 
and an out-look into immortality, is something not 
to be undervalued in education, and justifies the 
stringency with which our New England colleges 
preserve and guard this part of their régime. 


But it was to be confessed in our case, that the 
number who really seemed to have any spiritual 
participation, or sympathy in the great purposes of 
the exercises, was not a majority. A general, dull 
decency of demegnor was the most frequent attain- 
ment, and such small recreations as could be pur- 
sued without drawing the attention of the monitors, 
were in vogue. There was some telegraphy of 
eyes between the girls of the village and some of 
the mere society-loving fellows, who had culti- 
vated intimacies in that quarter; there were some 
novels, stealthily introduced and artfully concealed 
and read by the owner, while his head, resting on 
the seat before him, seemed bowed in devotion; 
and some artistic exercises in sketching carica- 
tures on the part of others. For my own part, 
having been trained religiously, I gave strict 
outward and decorous attention ; but the fact was 
that my mind generally sailed off on some cloud 
of fancy, and wandered through dream-land, so 
that not a word of anything present reached my 
ear. This habit of reverie and castle-building, 
repressed all the week by the severe necessity of 
definite tasks, came upon me Sundays as Bun- 
yan describes the hot, sleepy atmosphere of the 
enchanted ground. 

Our pastor was a good man, who wrote a kind of 
smooth, elegant, unexceptionable English ; whose 
measured cadences and easy flow, were, to use the 
scripture language, as a “ very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play sweetly 
upon an instrument.” I heard him as one hears 
murmurs and voices through one’s sleep, while 
my spirit went everywhere under the sun. I 
traveled in foreign lands, I saw pictures, cathe- 
drals; I had thrilling adventures and_hair- 
breadth escapes; formed strange and exciting 
acquaintances; in short, was the hero of a 
romance, whose scenes changed as airily and 
easily as the sunset clouds of evening. So really 
and so vividly did this suppositious life excite me 
that I have actually found myself with tears in 
my eyes through the pathos of these unsubstantial 
visions. 


It was in one of the lulling pauses of such a 
romance, while I yet heard the voice of our 


good pastor proving that selfishness was the es- 
sence of moral evil,” that I lifted up my 
eyes, and became for the first time con- 
scious of a new face, in the third pew of the 
broad aisle below me. It was a new one—one that 
certainly had never been there before, and was 
altogether just the face to enter into the most 
ethereal perceptions of my visionary life. I started 
with a sort of awakening thrill, such, perhaps, as 
Adam had when he woke from his sleep and saw 
his Eve. There, to be sure, was the face of my 
dream-wife, incarnate and visible! That face, so 
refined, so spiritual, so pure ! a baptized, Christian- 
ized Greek face! A cross between Venus and the 
Virgin Mary! The outlines were purely, severely 
classical, such as I have since seen in the Psyche 
of the Naples gallery; but the large, tremulous, 
pathetic eyes redeemed them from statuesque 
coldness. They were eyes that thought, that 
looked deep into life, death, and eternity—so I 
said to myself as I gazed down on her, and held 
my breath with a kind of religious awe. The vis- 
ion was all in white, as such visions must be, and 
the gauzy crape bonnet with its flowers upon her 
head, dissolved under my eyes into asort of sacred 
aureole, such as surrounds the heads of saints. I 
saw her, and only her, through the remaining hour 
of church. I studied every movement. The radi- 
ant eyes were fixed upon the minister, and with 
an expression so sadly earnest that I blushed for 
my own wandering thoughts, and began to en- 
deavor to turn my mind to the truths I was hear- 
ing told; but, after all, I thought more about her 
than the discourse. I saw her search the hymn- 
book for the hymn, and wished that I were down 
there to find it for her. I saw her standing up, 
and looking down at her hymns with the wonder- 
ful eyes veiled by long lashes, and singing— 
“ Call me away from earth and sense, 

One sovereign word can draw me thence, 

I would obey the voice divine, 

And all inferior joys resign.” 

How miserably gross, and worldly, and unwor- 
thy I felt at that moment! How I longed for an 
ideal, superhuman spirituality,—something that 
should make me worthy to touch the hem of her 
garment ! 

When the blessing was pronounced, I hastened 
down and stood where I might see her as she 
passed out of church. I had not been alone in my 
discoveries: there had been dozens of others that 
saw the same star, and there were whisperings, 
and elbowings, and consultings, as a knot of jun- 
iors and seniors stationed themselves as I had 
done, to see her pass out. 

As she passed by she raised her eyes slowly, and 
as it were by accident, and they fell like a ray of 
sunlight on one of our number,—Jim Fellows— 
who immediately bowed. A slight pink flush 
rose in lier cheeks as she gracefully returned the 
salutation, and passed on. Jim was instantly the 
great man of the hour; he knew her, it seems. 

“It’s Miss Ellery, of Portland. Haven’t you 
heard of her ?” he said, with an air of importance. 
“She’s the great beauty of Portland. They call 
her the ‘ little divinity.’ Met her last summer, at 
Mount Desert,” he added, with the comfortable 
air of a man in possession of the leading fact of 
the hour—the fact about which everybody else 
is inquiring. 

I walked home behind her in a kind of trance, 
disdainigg to join in what I thought the very flip- 
pant and unworthy comments of the boys. I saw 
the last wave of her white garments as she passed 
between the two evergreens in faont of deacon 
Brown’s square white house, which at that mo- 
ment became to me a mysterious and glorified 
shrine; there the angel held her tabernacle. 

At this moment I met Miss Dotha Brown, the 
deacon’s eldest daughter, a rosy-cheeked, pleas- 
ant-faced girl, to whom I had been introduced the 
week before. Instantly she was clothed upon 
with a new interest in my eyes, and I saluted her 
with empressement; if not the rose, she at least 
was the clay that was imbibing the perfume of 
the rose ; and I don’t doubt that my delight at see- 
ing her assumed the appearance of personal admi- 
ration. “What a charming Sunday,” I said, with 
emphasis. “ Perfectly charming,” said Miss Brown, 
sympathetically. 

“You have an interesting young friend staying 
with you, I observe,” said I. 

“Who, Miss Ellery? oh, yes. Oh! Mr. Hen- 
derson, she is the sweetest girl !” said Dotha, with 
effusion. 

I didn’t doubt it, and listened eagerly to her 
praises, and was grateful to Miss Brown for the 
warm invitation to “call” which followed. Miss 
Ellery was to make them a long visit, and she 
would be so happy to introduce me. 

That evening Miss Ellery was a topic of excited 
discussion in our entry, and Jim Fellows plumed 
himself largely on his Mount Desert experiences, 
which he related in a way to produce the impres- 
sion that he had been regarded with a favorable 
eye by the divinity. 

I was in a state of silent indignation, at him, at 
all the rest of the boys, at@verybody in general, 
being fully persuaded that they were utterly inca- 
pable of understancing or appreciating this won- 
derful creature. 

“Hal, why don’tryou talk?” said one of them to 
me, when I had sat silent, pretending to read for 
a long time ; “ What do you think of her?” 

“Oh, Pm no ladies’ man, as you all know,” I 
said, evasively, and actually pretended not to 
have remarked Miss Ellery except in a cursory 
manner. ; 





Then followed a period of weeks and months, 


when that one image was never for a moment out 
of my thoughts. By a strange law of our being, 
a certain idea can accompany us éverywhere, not 
stopping or interrupting the course of thé thought, 
but going on in a sort of shadowy way with it, as 
an invisible presence. 

To be Continued. 








LA REPUBLIQUE. 
(A. D. 1870.) 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


\ ) HILE my supreme strong soul, that yearned for light, 
Told its undying anguish in hot tears, 
Massively dungeoned, girt with utter night, 

Loaded with harsh bonds, I have lain through years. 


Only my fetters’ clank on the stone floor 

Would break the silence’s black, dreadful spells, 
Or dull-heard, in some solemn corridor, 

The marches of the stubborn sentinels. 


But presences I felt and loathed to feel, 
Certain they waited and desired my death, 

Noiselessly often to my side would steal, 
Crouch in the dark and listen for my breath. 


Then these, I knew, with whispered message came 
To my proud-throned conqueror’s cold eye. 
“* Famine or thirst or bondage cannot tame 
This spirit that endures and will not die.” 


With fair France crouching houndwise at his feet, 
Her wronger throve amid his ermined ease, 

Flattered by slaves to whom their task was sweet, 
In the long grandeurs of the Tuileries. 


Slowly rolled on the inexorable years, 
And my loved lands forgot if I had been; 
And I heard vaguely, as in dreams one hears, 
Far sounds of revelry and shame and sin. 


My beauteous Paris, humbled, yet divine, 
On the four winds made her mad feast-laugh float, 
While one slave lifted to her lips the wine « 
And one slave held tire sword against her throat. 


So I abode until the hour was come, 

With passionate longings to burst bonds and rise, 
The stillness in mine ears a heavy hum, 

The bitter dark a taunt within mine eyes. 


And after dreariest waiting I heard cease . 
My watchers’ tramp, and presently was ’ware 

That mighty voices roared for my release 
Upin the freedom of God’s living air 


Later, the full sun smote me where I lay, 
Streaming through ruined walls; and eager men 
Dismanacied my limbs and cast away 
The clanging iron. I rose lightly, then. 


‘Then, too, a clear voice spoke: “* My children call 
For aid; France flies to thee with bleeding wings. 
Rule thou, the kingliest monarch of them all; 
Rule thou, for we are tired of lesser kings !"" * 








PRIMITIVE MAN AND DARWINISM. 
BY DR. ABEL STEVENS. 


“We do not believe that religion, or Christianity, or faith 
in the revelation ef Christ, will necessarily suffer if the 
world shall finally settle to the conclusion that the Darwin- 
dan theory must be applied to the question of the origin of 
man.” 

So says one of our New York City religious jour- 
nals. Rash and peremptory denunciations of the 
“scientists ” are out of place in the present state of 
the controversy between them and the “ Bibli- 
cists;” the latter should study to be able scientifi- 
cally to appreciate the data of the controversy, 
and should conduct it with the candor that befits 
scientific thquiry; but an excessive disposition to 
conciliate their opponents is as bad as overween- 
ing and unenlightened self-assertion. 

The above concession is made, it must be borne 
in mind, from the stand-point of Lubbock’s 
theory of “ Primitive Man;” it ismade in a long 
and elaborate review of his latest book which 
casts aside, as the reviewer admits, all the Adamic 
and Noachian stories as “myths,” and contends 
that the savage state was the original condition 
of man; assuming the Darwinian theory of his 
origin, “that he has been slowly developed from 
inferior animal organisms,” simian or some 
other. The reviewer's stand-pomt—the Lubbock 
theory—is what makes the chief significance of 
his concession. Darwinism alone would not ren- 
der it so objectionable, for Darwin (one of the 
most cautious, candid and judicious of writers) has 
thus far said nothing expressly about the origin 
of man. His new book, just announced in Lon- 
don, will probably give his views on this highest 
possible application of his hypothesis; but in all 
his discussions hitherto, he has left man out of 
the question, and has argued only for the muta- 
bility of species, and the probable origin of all 
organic varieties in a few primordial typical 
forms. With his theory, as thus far given to 
the world (whatever may be the upshot of his 
.forthcoming work) ‘the distinct origin of man, as 
a special creation, for whom all the subordinate 
organic creation was gradually prepared, might 
be tenable; and Wallace, his chief supporter, if 
not indeed the real founder of Darwinism, pro- 
nounces man specially exceptional to the theory, 
in respects so important as to justify the theologi- 
cal doctrine of the direct intervention of. God in 
his constitution. f 

The chief plausibility of Darwin’s hypothesis 
(and he himself has hitherto pronounced it only 
as a hypothesis), is the fact that great varia- 
tions if not transmutations, of speeies,; are; un- 
deniable ; and have even been made in the donies- 
tication of animals. The geological or rather 
paleontological argument is, however, stai for- 
midable to his theory, as he acknowledges; for- 
midable enough to keep nearly the whole Frenen 
school of Naturalists in the opposition, and to keep 
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our own highest authority—Agassiz—there. It is 
indeed, almost impossible to overrate this defect 
in the logic of the Darwinians ; it would, we sober- 
ly think, be decisive of any analogous question 
in other departments of learned inquiry. The 
geological record must be aecepted as the real 
history of the subject written on stone; but it is 
so immense, (chronologically), we are told, that 
the missing evidence may yet be discoverable. 
The leaves of that book, however, have been 
turned over very thoroughly, in most of the 
known world; the uniformity of this record is un- 
questionable; whatever lacunae, they may present, 
they are so far continuous and _self-consonant, 
that to attribute the total absence of any demon- 
strative evidence of the Darwinian transmututions, 
to these supposed accidental lacunae, would seem to 
be presumptuousness utterly unscientific. It would 
not be more preposterous for a literary critic hold- 
ing that an alleged most positive matter of fact 
extended through the whole human history, to 
account for the entire absence of any indication 
of it in the Annals of Livy and Tacitus by the loss of 
some of the “scrolls” of the former and “books” 
of the latter. Darwinism we do believe to be 
substantially true in its application to the varia- 
tion of what are called species; and it is this de- 
gree of truth in it, that gives it its rapid success; 
but its application to the greater organic classifi- 
cations seemS to us singularly unscientific. It is 
acknowledged that we have no satisfactory defini- 
tion of species. If what we yet vaguely call spe- 
cies may present the assumed variations, yet the 
transmutation of the great four “ sub-king- 
doms”, or of the genera one into the other, 
is infinitely back of any scientific evidence or prob- 
ability ; especially does the exceptional character 
of man place him aside from this unscienfific con- 
fusion. 

Before Darwinism then, (as scientifically re- 
stricted) just as before geology (as explained by 
our own authorities, Dana, Chadbourne, Hitch- 
cock, Winchell, &c.,)the Biblicists may stand con- 
fidently. But when we come to Lubbock’s theory 
of “Primitive man,” especially considered in con- 
nection with Darwinism, as by.our reviewer, the 
ease is entirely changed. According to this view 
the savage state was the primitive state, and neces- 
sarily so, as an evolution from the brute, the simian 
state. The Duke of Argyll has met this theory 
with great candor, and as much ability. If the re- 
viewer has read that nobleman’s really noble 
book, he will do well to‘re-read it, and ponder the 
consequences of his hasty concession to the scien- 
tists. Ifthe Duke’s theory is not correct—if the 
savage state is not a “degeneration” rather than 
an “evolution,” or elevation—if it is really ‘a 
necessary stage in the graduation of man, up from 
the monkey, or any other brute form of life, then 
we absolutely must give up the Biblical cosmogony, 
and not only this, but the great Pauline (theo- 
logical) Anthropology founded upon the Mosaic 
theory of the Adamic man. The Adamic man, 
and all Paul’s theological reasoning on the rela- 
tions of the human race to him, must go by the 
board. There is but one scientific escape for us, 
(of which we shall speak presently), and that is 
too doubtful to be admissible. The whole range 
of modern science presents no difficulty, before 
theologians, comparable to this of the pre-historic 
man, especially as related to ultra Darwinism. 
The late pre-historic discoveries we cannot ques- 
tion; and we must accept their corrections of our 
old chronology, as the Duke of Argyll does; but the 
ultra-Darwinism interpretation of the “ primitive 
condition of man,” as stated by Lubbock, and 
endorsed by our reviewer, does, we repeat, indis- 
putably overset the Bible. Biblicists must not 
evade at this point; it is a question of science and 
they must confront it with scientific candor. 
Whatever of allegory there may be, in the first 
three chapters of Genesis, (and, in accordance with 
all oriental style, there is obviously much), yet the 
Mosaic account of the creation is undeniably a 
cosmogony--a definitive, scientific statement, if 
there ever was one made by man. Chadbourne, 
Dana, and other Christian geologists, have faced 
this fact without cowering; with all their qualifi- 
cations as to the scientific or non-scientific de- 
sign of the narrative, its scientific substance re- 
mains and is vindicated. They can find even 
among the early fathers of the church as well as 
in the philology of the record, sufficient approval 
of their interpretation of its original ante-organic 
period, and of the indefinite significance of the 
“days.” With the new question of the Adamic 
man we must have equal candor and courage, if 
we would have equal success. The Duke of Ar- 
gyll has manfully opened the field, and Christian 
thinkers and students must boldly and calmly 
enter it. Guizot’s plea [in his Essence of Chris- 
tianity,) that the narrative was not designed to 
teach natural science, but theology, is indeed true, 
in @ general sense, but it concedes toe much ; and 
this sort of phraseology has come to be too heed- 
lessly used by theologians. The paramount design 
of the record is to teach theological truth [the 
divine ecansality in creation], but it manifestly 
teaches this by distinctively scientific and even 
detailed facts. We must not, because we cannot 
frankly, meet the alleged difficulty in this way. 

The only other way in which we can meet it, if 
we concede the Lubbock theory, is by assuming 
Agassiz’ hypothesis of the plural erigin of man- 
kind. On this we might assign over to the Lub- 
bock speculators all the savage and pre-historic 
raees they can find, and claim the Adamic race for 
our Biblical record. Agassiz has done this, in an 


elaborate and plausible essay, making out the 
Adamic face to be a special one, exceptionally 
made as the climax of creation, for the great pur- 
poses of Providence and history. The real his- 
tory of the world does, in fact, present some 
plausible correspondences to this view, as we can 
trace it back through the Aryan and Semitic 
races, trace it even to striking geographical and 
chronological approximations to the Mosaic narra- 
tive. But the the theory lacks scientific verifica- 
tion; and it would be hard to reconcile it with 
the Pauline theology regarding hereditary sin, 
death, and redemption, if not regarding the unity 
of the race. We need, however, no such accom- 
modative theories ; the law of “ Natural selection” 
may be true; .the “Pre-histeric Man” may be 
true, but ultra-Darwinism, and Lubbock’s “Sav- 
agism” have yet no scientific demonstration. 

Wallace, who preceded Darwin, and outspeeds 
him in the theory (and deserves to be accredited 
as one of its best authorities), is staggered, as we 
have intimated, at facts regarding man, which 
are not merely exceptional, but contradictory to 
the radical application of the “ Law of Selection ” 
facts which evidently must have preceded the ac- 
tion of that law, and which, therefore, compel 
him to admit the direct divine intervention in the 
development, if not in the origination of man. 
The christian journal, which we have been criti- 
cising, gives, itself, in a late number, a “ Scientific 
Item,” which briefly states this admission of Wal- 
lace : 

“ He holds that a superior divine power has modified the 
development, so that it does not follow exactly the line of 
natural selection. This he attempts to prove by showing 
that man has several characteristics that are a positive dis- 
advantage to him in the struggle for existence, or which 
are developed far beyond the needs of a savage life. Thus 
man has a thin skin without hair on the back. But both 

hick skim and hair seem so useful that it seems impossible 
at natural selection could have produced from a lower 
animal a savage man possessing neitheradvantage. The el- 
ephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and porpoise are hairless 
A easeminlss but are thick-skinned, and either aquatic, am- 
phibious, or denizens of marshy regions. And even the el- 
ephant and rhinoceros recovered their hair in favorable 
circumstances, as is proved by the hairy rhinoceros and the 
mastodon of the north: while man in Siberia or Labrador 
has never recovered the hairy back which would be so use- 
ful to him. Mr. Wallace further insists that man has a 
voice, a brain, and hand far superior to his needs in a sav- 
age state; and, therefore, the acquisition of them has been 
determined by some other cause than natural selection.” 

Thus, then, one of the foremost authorities be- 
lieves (to use the language of the London Na- 
twre), “that another, an independent cause, has 
been at work in the evolution of the human frame, 
and that this has been a supernatural one. He 
maintains that the large size of the brain in man, 
the scantiness of his hairy covering, the great 
specialization of his extremities, and some other 
peculiarly human characters, cannot be explained 
except as the direct action of the Creator’s will.” 

Similar exceptional and insurmountable facts 
are presented throughout Lubbock’s book, though 
unnoticed by him. That valuable work is ac- 
knowledged, by his most partial critics, to be a 
huge mass of data, rather than inductions. They 
admit, however, of formidable generalizations 
against his theory. One of his critics—the London 
Spectator—partial enough to the new scientific 
scepticism, notices some of these facts: 

Take any one of Sir John Lubbock’s curious list of sav- 
ageries, and you will find that, intellectually speaking, it 
constitutes not a link between civilized man and the lower 
animals, but a chasm between them. He quotes, for in- 
stance, at the very outset,a celebrated oti a a ne- 
gro to Captain Burton. “What! Am I to starve while 
my sister has children whom she can sell?” Now, is 
not the feeling of civilization about the claims of chil- 
dren on their parents far more nearly an intellectual 
reflection of the instincts exhibited by almost all the 
lower animals. with relation to their young, than a de- 
velopment of this savage sentiment? Where is the bird 
that will cast one of its young to the hawk to save itseif, or 
the doe that will not fight far more fiercely for its fawn 
than for itself? The self-assertion of this savage selfishness 
represents a gap between civilized man and the lower ani- 
mals, not a link. Or take Sir John Lubbock’s account of the 
extravagant passion of the savage for not only artificial, but 
positively inconvenient and painful ornaments, such as 
bones stuck through the nose, studs in the cheeks, &c. Is 
it not evident that civilization has tended to abolish the in- 
convenient ornamentations of savage vanity, and to return 
to the simplicity of unconscious creatures? What Sir John 
thinks the most common rule of, marriage in the lowest 
savage tribes, the system of communal marriage, is cer- 
tainly not an improvement on, but a deterioration from, 
the habits of the higher brutes. Any one who follows Sir 
Johan Lubbock carefully through his description of savage 
customs and habits, will see, in almost every one, not a link, 
but a chasm, between the life of what is called instinct and 
the life of what is called educated reason. It seems to us 
that the new investigations of the facts of the savage life 
all go to show quite as wide a natural distinction between 
man and the lower animals as the old assumptions of the 
deteriorationists. 

Such, we think, are just deductions from the 
data of Lubbock’s book. 

The upshot of the whole discussion down to to- 
day, seems to be about as follows: First, the pre- 
historic data, discovered all over Western Europe, 
are indisputable, and require a rectification of our 
chronology ; secondly, Darwin’s law of “ Natural 
Selection” is equally indisputable, as applying to 
the minor varieties of .organic forms; but, third- 
ly, neither Lubbock’s hypothesis, of man’s devel- 
opment from brute, up through savage, life ; nor 
the ultra-Darwini thesis of the develop- 
ment of the higher from the lower, in the 
great divisions of organic nature (aside from 
“Species”), and especially in respect to men, has, 
as yet, any scientific demonstration whatever, nor 
any approximation to it. . 





A writer in one of the religious journals sdys: 
“Tt is‘unfortunate for many excellent schemes for 
the improvement of the human condition that the 
Creator when he made man endowed him with so 
large a proportion of human nature.” 








EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


fo suggestions copied from the Christian Ad- 
vocate’in a late number of the Christian 
Union, are good as far as they go. The preacher 
must study his theme well,—must fill his mind 
with it; but now a further question arises. In 
what way shall he study it? With what parts of 
it shall he fill his mind? For some parts of it 
would be irrevelant, and would be only an incum- 
brance for the ends of preaching. I believe some- 
thing more definite can be said in the way of 
assisting to form a habit of speaking easily with- 
out writing. The suggestions which follow are 
drawn from personal experience, but for the sake 
of brevity I will throw them into a didactic form. 

Having selected a text, sit down, as early in the 
week as Wednesday morning, and for one hour 
give earnest, undivided thought to it, noting 
with pen in hand, and your congregation in mind, 
the leading truths that flow from the text, and 
the illustrations and arguments that oceur. At 
the end of the hour, unbend your mind at once 
and leave your study. But thongh you have left 
your study, the subject will not leave you. It will 
play around you, new illustrations will dccur,— 
new arguments, and re-adjustments of the train of 
thought. Let these have hospitable treatment, 
but do not worry about them. When the next 
day comes, and the best hour of the day, sit down 
with clean paper, and without look or thought 
toward yesterday’s work, go over the subject 
again as if for the first time. If your best 
thoughts for the hour leads you into a new track, 
no matter; go forward without fear, and be sure 
to close before the edge of thought grows dull. 
Force yourself away, if need be, and go to out- 
side and less exhausting work. Repeat this pro- 
cess the next day; and there, rest upon it. But 
the subject will not rest. All through these days 
questions will be coming up for solution; here a 
question of interpretation, there a question of his- 
tory ; questions of argument, of phraseology, of 
quotation, if you deal in quotations; all these 
should be settled at other hours, when your mind 
is not under strong bonds to do its best. 

This brings you, we will suppose, to Saturday 
morning. Spend that day chiefly with a view to 
your best strength on Sunday. 

On Sunday morning, having the hymns and 
Scripture selected, and all the the detailed prepa- 
rations for the public service settled, sit down 
one hour before the bell calls to church, and look 
over the three papers of your notes, and muse 
upon them till the fire burns; then take a piece of 
paper half as large as your hand, and write on it 
half a dozen suggestiye words, and with this, and: 
no other paper, go info the pulpit. 

When you have done you will look back and 
find that you have preached with readiness, with 
earnestness, with connection of thought, and— 
strange to say—not too long. Andif in your prep- 
arations you have yielded your soul tothe attrac- 
tions of your theme, you will speak with feeling, 
so as to win other souls to the truth. N. J. 
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~ WILL read a condensed account of the with- 
ering of the fig-tree. The narrative is given by 
Mark and by Matthew, in some respects varying, 
although substantially alike. I will give the nara- 
tive as both of them have it: 

On the morrow, in the morning, when they were come 
from Bethany [which was two or three miles east of Jeru- 
salem, just over the top of the hill—the Mount of Olives], as 
he returned into the city, he was hungry: and a fig- 
tree afar off in the way, having leaves, he came if Haply he 
might find anything thereon; and when he cathe to it he 
found nothing thereon but leaves only; for the time of figs 
was not yet. And Jesus answered and said unto it, Let no 
man eat fruit of thee, and let no fruit grow on thee hence- 
forward forever. And his disciples heard it. And presently 
the fig-tree withered away. 

And then he goes into Jerusalem, and spends a 
day in the temple, teaching; then returns to Beth- 
any; and on the day following he goes back to 
Jerusalem again. 

And in the merning, as they passed by, they saw the fig- 
tree dried up from tlie roots. And when the disciples saw 
it they marveled. And Peter, calling to remembrance, saith 
unto him, Master, behold the fig-tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away; and how soon is it withered away ! 

This was an event which took place during very 
nearly the last part, in the last days, of the life of 
our Saviour. A great many have been stumbled at 
this narrative, because it seemed so unreasonable 
that the Saviour should be angry at a tree; and that 
he should be angry at a tree for not bearing figs 
when, as it is explicitly stated, the time was not yet 
for figs. It was out of season. Andit has been al- 
leged by skeptical writers as an instance of the fal- 
libility-of Christ. It has been said that he was sub- 
ject to human infirmities, and that he lost his 
temper, as other men lose theirs, and therefore 
cursed the fig-tree. 

Now, the term to curse in our use almost always 
conveys the sense of passion; but in the old and 
official sense, to curse was “to condemn, simply. 
In this narrative the word is not used except by 
Peter; and he unquestionably speaks, not of Christ’s 
cursing in any such sense as to show passion, or irri- 
tation, or vindictiveness, but simply in the sense of 
his condemning the tree. Whatever was condemn- 
ed, was cursed, according to Peter’s use of the word 
translated curse. 


* Keportea expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T.J. 
ELLINWooD, 5 





‘ Then, as to his condemning the tree, it was not a 
judicial sentence. Weare not to suppose that our 
Saviour summoned the tree into judgment, and ar- 
gued upon it as if it werea moral being under con- 
demnation, or under penalty. No, the whole plot 
and plan of the ancient mode of teaching forbids 
that interpretation of it. It is but an acted parable. 
And this isan important thought, because in many 
instances in Christ’s life the same mode of teaching 
was resorted to. 

For example, when he cleansed the temple, un- 
doubtedly the whole act was a parabolic act. He 
drove out the cattle; he overturned the money- 
changers’ tables; he commanded those that had 
doves to take them thence. And the whole was not 
a mere formal attempt at the reformation of the 
administration of the temple, but a series of acts 
which indicated the purification of religion—the 
change that was going on. And as usual, it wasa 
kind of parabolic action, as a parable is a picture in 
words, conveying a moral lesson—not a truth nar- 
rated, but simply an artificial picture drawn for the 
sake of certain moral results which were to flow 
from it. 

So, certain of Christ’s actions were dramatic. 
They were, as it were, a momentary drama, enacted 
for the sake of the truth that they would convey. 
The most impressive one of all these is the Transfig- 
uration, in which, with Peter, James, and John, he 
went to the mountain, where, while he was pray- 
ing, they fell asleep. When they awoke, they saw 
two angelic, two celestial personages, standing and 
talking with him. And his countenance was changed. 
Then they communed with him concerning his com- 
ing death. The whole was to those disciples a‘pic- 
ture of the event. It was notso much a prophetic 
representation to interpret it to them, as a pictorial 
representation to fortify their minds, so that when 
their earthly hopes which were centered in him 
should be dashed, they would be bold, and main- 
tain faithgn him. It was a kind of enacted celestial 
parable, or picture, or tableau. 

So here, when going in the morning to Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus saw the fig-tree and observed that it was 
in full leaf. Evidently it wasa prematurely early 
one. And why should he go to see if there were 
figs upon it? Because sometimes a tree bore winter- 
figs, which became ripe in early spring; and per- 
haps he might have expected that there would be 
some on that one which he might glean. But when 
he came to it, and found that there were no figs, but 
leaves only, he said. “Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward forever, and let no man eat fruit of 
thee.”’ 

That this was said in a very impressive manner, 
is evident by the fact that when, the day after, the 
disciples returned that way, they remembered the 
occurrence and called his attention to the tree. 
Deubtiess he designed that this should bea very 
solemn instruction to them. 

But what was the instruction? They were every 
day going backward and forward, to and from Je- 
rusalem. There he went into the sacred precinct, or 
into that part of it which was Herod’s great porch 
—the Basilica, as it was called. There he used to 
teach the people. All around about him were the 
insignia of Jewish worship. And his very bus nos 
was to expose the superficialities of life in tiese 
things. He was, from day to day, attempting to 
carry men back to the reality of a religious life; toa 
deeper moral tone; toa more earnest conscientious- 
ness. It was his business to reprehend the self-con- 
ceit and moral complacency which passed itself cff 
upon mere superficial observers. And here was in 
opportunity. Here happened to be, of all the trees 
that stood a the road on that early spring day, one 
that had come into fullleaf. But when he went'up 
to r. he found no fruit on it, but leaves, only— 
nothing but leaves. It was just exactly like those 
over the other side. All of them were full of leaves, 
but not one of them—neither Priest, nor Scribe, nor 

nor Sadducee—bore uny fruit. All of them 
were clothed with leaves, but none of them were 
fruitful. Here was a symbol. Here was an oppor- 
tunity of illustrating a fact by a parabolic action. 
By Te that tree witha word he could impress 
upon his disciples that whioh would be a beneiit to 
. — a teaching cf men forever after. And 

e 

This, then, is the cuplenation: and the applica- 
tion is not far to find. if our Saviour were hemself 
here, and could make the application, going trom 
one of us to another, how many he woukl find that 
had a sound and branches (which may be oon~ 
sidered as the secular establishment of a man’s life); 
how many he would find that had morality,—ordi- 
nary, society morality (which may be considered as 
the leaves); but how few would he find that had 
fruit ( which may be considered as the oe spir- 
itual development of a man’s life)! ow many 
there are who stand on good ground; who are 
grown to large stature, and who bring fourth deco. 
pcies, and proprieties, and regularities, and morali- 
ties, according to the ordinary acoeptation of that 
term; who are faithful in their ind , faithful in 
their ordinary social callings, faithful in their neigh- 
borhood duties; but who lack the higher Christian 

! All these lower elemenis are estimable; 
ut they are only ves—nothing more. And yet 
man, persons of this stamp profess to be Christiane. 
Many of them are the heads cf tamilies, and are at- 
tempting to lead their children in Christian ways. 
And yet, though there are abundant leaves upon 
their branches, on how many of them would Christ, 
if he were here, be able to see fruit—real prayer, 
which is the communion of a man’s spirit with 
God’s apart real fervor of love to God; real sym- 
pathy, disinterested and continuous, with men; real 
kindness and benevolence shown to those around 
about them; real self-denial, for their own sake, and 
for the sake of other people; real patience and gen- 
tleness under provocation; real meekness and hu- 
mility? On how many of us would Christ find these 
genuine fruits of love? And yet, if le did no 
would hc »ot have occasion to say of us, ‘‘1 foun 
leaves only.”” He would find very much that was 
valuable; but he would find that it stopped shot 
of that very thing which is the test and the peculiar 
value of every truth—its quantity and eng A of 
fruit. Of a be said, just as Christ 
said.of this in the way,’’ (that is, 
standing out from tne gardens, 


— many it ma 
-tree, *‘ alar off 
in the thoroughfare, 
unprotected), on which, when he came te it, he 
found nothing but leavesonly. — 3 

Christian brethren, a leaf-bearing Christian, who 
bears nothing but leaves, is .n a very dangerous sit- 


uation. This acted parable, this solemn symbole 
warning of Christ, suould go tw the Leart of every 
one who ouiwardly is alive, but inwaiadly is dead; 
who is maintainiug respectubilicy, who is waintain= 
ing an ordinary good report, Lub whuse couse Bee 
bears witness that therei notuimgof him beyond 





the leaves—no real distinguishing, special Christian 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


Eb is good sometimes to get out of the glare 
_L and hurry of life, out of the self-complacency 
and exultation of improvement and advancement, 
and hide away alittle among people who have 
time for enjoyment, and for whom the labor of 
the day sufficeth. “If you want to forget you are 
lim the nineteenth century, and to find a half-way 
‘place between this world and a convent, why, go 
ito the Isle of Man.” This was the recommenda- 
tion given us, and it was sufficient. From the 
Lake district it was easily reached by way of Liv- 
erpool, and though the steamers were not very 
comfortable, the transit was short. Quite long 
enough, however, to make us thoroughly glad 
when we touched Donglas Quay. It was late in 
the night, but still the delicious twilight lingered 
and lingered till nearly dawn, its soft gray tint 
shading and shadowing the quaint old town, till 
the distances had a spectral, unreal look, like a 
city seen ina dream. And in the morning light 
there was still something unworldlike init. Fish- 
ermen and sailors, pleasure and health seekers, 
lolled on the sunny piers, or strolled about the 
rocky beach. No one seemed to be in a hurry to 
‘get life over; it was not a race in which the devil 
was to get the hindmost, but a journey which it 
‘was as well to take time and pleasure over. After 
“life’s fitful fever,” its peace and repose, its cool 
sea breeezes, and pleasant faces, free from worldly 
care, were more tempting than Egypt’s fabled lo- 
tus fruit. So we lingered in Douglas a few calm, 
happy days, and then went up the island to its 
capital,—Castleton. The approach to Castleton by 
the Douglas road is a ride, once takerf, never to 
be forgotten. The sun was set as we entered this 
ancient seat of the royal Derbys, but the pomp of 
his departure still hung over the western horizon, 
where masses of purple and gold clouds floated in 
rosy light, flecking the white sails of many a fish- 
ing-smack with fairy tints. King William’s Col- 
lege, in all its fair proportions, crowned a high 
bluff, at whose base the sea, like a “ cradled crea- 
ture,” was lying; while far above the Government 
House, the House of Keys, and the Barracks, rose 
the gray, solid strength of Rushen Castle. We 
erossed a little drawbridge, and were soon in a 
kind of oblong square, of which the castle was 
the chief attraetion ; but it also contained a hand- 
some Episcopal cliurch, and the hotel to which we 
were going. I have said “the hotel; but calling 
the old Crown Inn by that name, I do it a great 
injustice, It was clean, comfortable, and home-| 
like. No one will say these are the general attri- 
butes of the modern hotel. The landlord was a 
landlord, nota proprietor; the landlady, a comely, 
gossiping little woman, came herself to attend to 
our wants, 

“ Needed a sitting-room, did we? She had the 
very one to suit us. Two nice bed-rooms adjoin- 
ing, and” (glancing at me) “looks right on to the 
parade ground. Very nice drill every morning,— 
splendid Highland regiment, Miss; officers very 
fine looking gentlemen.” 

“ Oh, that decides the "I replied. “Father, 
JI think this room will ve a delightful pros- 


“Of red coats.” 

“Ah! well, I am rather tired of blaek ones. 
Variety is the spice of life.” 

But, sitting at the open window, “taking our 
ease in our own inn,” I noticed that a vast major- 
Ity of coats were blue,—blue flannel in quality, 
and all of the same homely cut; and [ soon learned 
that it was the national costume, and was spun, 
dyed, woven, and made in the homes where it was 
to be worn. I rose early the following morning, 
intending to walk before breakfast, but I found 
that my father had already gone out; and when 
he yeturned it was with an excellent: appetite and 
the highest spirits. “You ought to have been 
with me, Mary,” he said; “ the fishing boats have 
just come in, and what a sight it was! The whole 
quay was covered with herring, so nearly living 
herring that they looked like a great mass of 
heaving, molten silver, flashing in the sunshine.” 
and as he drew in his chair to the cozy breakfast 
table he sung cheerily Nathaniel Gow’s almost 
matchless melody of “Caller Herrin"— * 


“They ’re bonnie fisk, an’ dginty fairin’.” 


Before we had finished breakfast the vicar sent 
up his card, and I must confess to having felt a 
little annoyed at the civility. New acquaintances 
are always experiments, and I had somehow a 
presentiment of controversy—and blue flannel. 
Never was presentiment so egregiously at fault. 
Mr, Lacelle’s broadcloth was an important tenet 
of his faith: his coat and vest were of strict ca- 
nonical cut, his neck-tieof immaculate purity and 
rigid simplicity. For the rest, he seemed “a man 
ef cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows,” 
—entirely too satisfied both with himself and the 
world te encourage dissent on any point. This 
acquaintance proved a very delightful one in 
gmany respects, but chiefly that it was the means 
‘of introducing us to his son, a boy of fifteen years 
of age, but the finest sailor and the most delight- 
ful cicerone it would have been possible to have 

For John Lacelles knew every bay and 
inlet on the coast, every point of historical inter- 
est and natural beauty. He had frequently lived 
alone with nature for days together, and you 
could see the impress of this communion on his 
face, which looked as though he had “set it in 


many & Solitary place against the wind and sky.” 
It was under his guidance we examined the Castle 
and the Abbey, with the subterraMean passage 
(two miles long) connecting them and the sea- 
coast. He showed us where to find Druidical al- 
tars and relics of Norwegian conquerors of Man. 
Many atale of the proud Derbys and their knightly 
rule he told us, but chiefly of that heroic countess 
who, after Cromwell had beheaded her husband, 
shut herself up in Rushen Castle and defied his 
power. He took us to the very spot where Wil- 
liam Christian delivered up the island to Ireton 
(Cromwell’s representative), and where he also 
died asa traitor for the deed, when the second 
Charles replaced the Derbys. And mingling with 
these memorials of the dead and past, there was 
always the warm, active interest of present life. 
The peasant who held our horses, the sailor who 
tied our boat, or the cabin which we entered for a 
drink of milk. Thus no age belongs to itself, but 
blends instinctively with far succeeding ones. 

But of all the happy mornings we spent to 
gether, one is to be particularly remembered. Two 
miles out at sea, with an old Manx sailor manag~- 
ing our boat, we met John Lacelles. I had seen 
him the night before, lounging silent and sulky 
about his father’s drawing-room, watching his 
sister and the gay young officers around her with 
scarcely concealed contempt. But it was hard to 
believe that this was the same boy, as, full of 
grace and energy, he balanced himself in his little 
skiff, raised his cap, and shouted out cheerily to 
us. We were soon sailing in company ; fishing, 
laughing, and talking, we did not think of time 
till old Quiggin asked “If his reverence would go 
back now?” suggesting that “it would be more 
than dinner time before we made the harbor.” 
“No, no,” said John ; “ Quiggin shall take you to 
my castle, and you shall dine with me. We shall 
have bread, and broiled fish, and fresh spring water; 
do come !” It was impossible to resist his entreaty, 
and Quiggin, nothing loth, pulled heartily round 
the little promontory, and then drifted in among 
the jagged, threatening rocks till we came toa 
little cave, sheltered completely by overhanging 
cliffs.. John enjoyed our surprise and admiration. 
“This is my castle,” he said. “When sister Mona 
is too much for me, I come here unt# I am strong 
again.” Then he took froma hole in the rocks 
peat and matches. By the time the coals were 
ready, Quiggin had the fish cleaned, and while we 
watched them broil, he climbed the steep rocks 
for the cool fresh water he knew very well where 
to find. 

Never fish tasted just so good as those fish; we 
were hungry and merry enough to despise all arti- 
ficial aids. A slice of bread served for my plate, 
and I declined the honor of the solitary knife and 
fork, and eat like the rest, with primitive sim- 
plicity. ‘ 

Quiggin had disappeared for a few minutes, and 
when he returned he brought with him a little tin 
can of something which he offered to my father 
with rather a shy and doubtful expresssion. 

“Why, Quiggin,” he said, “how is this? Do 
these rocks own a distillery ?” 

“Why, no, parson. But. sometimes a little from 
over the water floats into these coves. There isa 
very good shelter here for it.” 

“TItis excellent brandy, Quiggin, but Iam afraid 
it has paid no duty.” 

“Never mind, your reverence; you can drink 
her majesty’s health in it. That will do as well. 
Good brandy needs short grace.” 

After dinner, John and I wandered away in 
search of shells and weeds, and my father, mean- 
while, sat talking to old Quiggin, who was eating 
his fish and drinking his French brandy with com- 
placent security. 

“Ts there much smuggling now, Quiggin ?” 

“'There’s a tidy little business done that way 
yet, sir, but it’s dying out. When I was young, 
wrecking and smuggling made many an- honest 
man’s fortune.” 

“There seems to be no idea that there is any- 
thing wrong in it, then ?” 

“Bless you! no sir. There was two leaders ina 
Methodist church not a hundred miles from here, 
sir, who rented us a cellar under the chapel, and 
we run our teas and brandies into safe hiding, 
there. They were good men, of course, and paid 
the Frenchers honest for what we run across,” 

“ And the wrecking business? What of that?” 
“ About done with, sir. The Peel and Ramsey 
men had a hard name this way, and them as did 
not like them said they. caused more wrecks than 
the weather did.” 

“But surely they knew that was wrong ?” 

“ And how was they to know it, sir? The par- 
sons (begging your reverence’s pardon) were as 
bad as any of them. My father was a Peel man, 
and Ihave heard him say that he remembered 
parson Quayle giving notice from the pulpit of a 
wreck in sight, and then begging the congrega- 
tion to wait while he chan his clothes, so that 
they might ‘all start fair ;’ and he was pulling 
the surplice off his back as he went down the pul- 
pit stairs.” 

We went home with the tide, listening, as we 
went to tales of fairy folk, in whose active exist- 
ence every Manx man and woman isa firm be- 
liever. And we half envied the fervent faith and 
graceful superstition which raised the shades of 
such kindly elves to people nature’s solitudes. 
The “Loyal Island” enjoyed at this time many 
privileges from the crown, such as exemption 
from several taxes and heavy duties. It had its 





own language, its own House of Parliament, called 


“The House of Keys,” and a copper coinage, bear- 
ing its peculiar arms,—“ The Three Legs of Man.” 
There was not a shadow of the Englishman’s great 
burden—the Poor-Laws—yet every really deserv- 
ing pauper had a permit once a week to demand 
alms from each house-holder, and though the in- 
junction to relieve them was not absolute, there 
was a moral obligation imposed by public opinion 
which was seldom disregarded. But the very 
poor were very few; for these rude fishermen 
were still so uncivilized as to hold the opinion that 
a man should provide for the helpless of his house- 
hold ; and in a majority of the cabins which I en- 
tered, I found on the hearthstone a part of four 
generations. 

In this short article I can but indicate a few of 
the charms of this delightful retreat. Happy are 
they whose good fortune leads them to its shores. 
They shall find that the “one half hath not been 
told them.” 


_ Public Opinion. 


ROM the Examiner and Chronicle, on the re- 

cent vote of the Overseers of Harvard Uni- 

versity in favor of a more thorough education in 
the English language.] 

* * * There ought to be in every college, and 
Harvard can afford it at once, a full Professor, whose 
sole duty it should be to correct the compositions 
of its students. He should be a man of acute mind, 
fertile in rhetorical expedients, firm, yet courteous 
in manner, thoroughly well up in the entire curric- 
ulum of his college, and the general literature of 
the day. It should be his duty to correct every com- 
position in the presence of its author, giving the why 
and the wherefore of each change made; and com- 
bining with minute verbal criticism a comprehen- 
sive revision of the entire subject under discussion. 
Is Harvard prepared to give such instruction as 
this? If not, Harvard must write herself inferior 
to the Packer Institute—a girls’ school in Brooklyn 
—where what we advocate is done. Let not Har- 
vard, unenlightenedly, say,‘“Yes;” for with this Pro- 
fessor of English composition we must have the tra- 
ditional Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, who 
should be prepared to teach Aristotle and Longinus, 
Cicero and Quintilian as well as Mill and Thomson, 
Whately and Bain. We must have also a Professor 
of the English language and literature, who shall 
be qualified to take a olass, and shall have time and 
opportunity to take a class, from Caedmon to 
Carlyle. We must have, still, the Professor of Elo- 
cution—not a mere peripatetic, appealing to the 
mimetic faculties of utter strangers, with a score of 
thoroughly-mastered recitations; but a man of 
substantial attainments, constantly on the ground, 
who can make a study of his pupils, and have time, 
patienec and strength to correct their individual 
defeets. Does the vote of the Overseers mean this? 
If so, we have abundant-cause for congratulation. 
If not, the Overseers have still to be educated up to 
the demands of the age. Of course, if the vote of 
the Overseers does mean this—or anything like it— 
there will be considerable change in the studies an- 
nounced in the next catalogue of Harvard, We 
have searched the catalogue of 1868-69 in vain for 
the name of Shakspeare or Milton. We found, of 
course, a pretty full resumé of the Greek and Latin 
classics; we found in German, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Heine; in Italian, Tasso and Dante; in French, 
MoHiere and Bossuet; in Spanish, Cervantes and 
Calderof: but Shakspeare and Milton we did not 
find. Turning from the catalogue of Harvard to that 
of Yale, we missed not only Shakspeare and Milton, 
but every one of the classic German, Italian, French 
and Spanish authors whom we have mentioned. 
These facts substantiate our position that our oldest, 
wealthiest, and most pretentious colleges have not 
taken that precedence in the study of English which 
might reasonably have been expected of them. 
There are colleges where a student finds it just as 
necessary to study Shakspeare, Milton; Tennyson, 
Lowell, as to study Aischylus, Homer, Lucretius and 
Horace ; and where the study of these English au- 
thors is pursued with the same thoroughness and 
zeal as is that of their classical prototypes. There 
are colleges which are giving us text-books in En- 
glish that will take,rank with the works of Grein, 
Mitzner and Koch; Latham, Craik, and Morley; 
but Harvard and Yale are not of.them. 


THE YOUNG LEADER OF FRANCE. 
(Frem the N. Y. World.) 


_— fire of youth--for M. Gambetta is now 

but thirty-two years of age—and of his 
Southern blood—for he comes, like the first Bona- 
parte, of an Italian race, though he was born in 
France, in the southern region of Cahors—glows in 
the words of the man upon whom events have 
forced the duty of organizing the resources of his 
imperiled country. But it glows in his actions also 
as well as in his words. The Spectator has done no 
more than justice to the extraordinary energy and 
skill in administration displayed by this young man, 
who but two years ago was known only asa clever 
advocate, and who sprang but year ago at a single 
bound to the front rank among the orators of 
France by his defense of the principles of liberty in 
the Legislative Body of the Empire. What was 
most striking in the great which gained this 
position for the represen of Marseilles was not 
the splendor and warmth is language, nor even 
the earnestness and weight of democratic convic- 
tions which it displayed. It was the power, so rare 
among the leaders pf @ minority in all countries, of 














France is threatened, have given him the oppor- 
tunity of proving himself capable of playing that 
still greater part which death denied to Mirabeau 
the oocasion of attempting. No impaftial person 
surveying the change which the last two months 
have effected im the position and the prospects of 
France can deny that up to this moment Gambetta 
had shown himself not unequal to this great oppor- 
tunity. 
- * * + * 

The Pall Mall Gazette not only more than hints 
that in the progress of the war King William and 
the Germans have gradually parted with that “ un- 
flinching truthfulness’ which Mr. Carlyle effects to 
believe an absolute quality of royalty in Germany ; 
it abundantly confirms all that the correspondents 
of the World have for months been reviled by the 
careless and the ignorant for asserting, of the steady 
recovery and re-organization of the shattered ener- 
gies of the French people. And it attributes the 
chief share in this really stupendous work to the 
high spirited, impetuous, but at the same time cool 
and resolute young man with whom for the first 
time to-day our readers are brought, as it were, face 
to face. 

ok * * + * * 


The bearing, and far more than the bearing, the 
actual achievement, of men like Trochu and Gam- 
betta, and the response which’ their achievement 
has won from-the momentarily confounded and 
paralyzed people of France, give abundant reason 
still for the hope that France may survive even the 
downfall of Paris, as the republic has restored the 
armies and the administration, submerged. with the 
empire. 

A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 


HERE is a building at the corner of Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-third street, not yet grown 
old, even in this city, wheré a twelvemonth counts 
for age, and #dozen years means venerable antiq- 
uity, about which we wish to say a few words to 
young men, especially to such strangers as have ob- 
tained employment in the city, but have not made, 
and are not likely to make either home or friends 
here, save such as expensive boarding or club-houses 
afford. The house to which we refer is one of the 
most costly and beautiful in New York. .. . 
It contains parlors fitted up with taste and elegance, 
a library, reading and concert halls, a gymnasium, 
bowling-alleys and bath-rooms, and lecture-rooms, 
in which evening instruction is given in the lan- 
guages, music, and literature, by some of the best 
teachers in New York. In a word, it offers to young 
men a place for social enjoyment, recreation, bodily 
exercise, or study, fully equal to that provided by 
the most aristocratic and exclusive club-houses in 
New York, whose price of admission amounts to 
several hundred dollars perannum. The cost here 
yearly does not exceed three or four dollars. The 
byilding, as our readers will no doubt have sur- 
mised, is that of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. Atits recent opening, it was aptly described 
by one of the speakers as “applied Christianity.” 
We wish that Christianity, so far as young men are 
concerned, could oftener find expression so keen- 
sighted and liberal, or be applied to them with tact 
and knowledge to meet as fully as this does their 
physical and mental wants. There is a constant 
lamentation umong religious people over the small 
number of young men who become church mem- 
bers. The fault does not lie in them, nor, as ‘is 
usually supposed, in the temptations by which Sa- 
tan assails them. The difficulty is that many of the 
purest of Christian teachers, while they no doubt 
thoroughly comprehend the religion of Jesus, and 
its effect upon their own souls and quiet introverted 
lives, have about as much acquaintance with the 
real thoughts and habits of the young men who 
crowd our streets, as if they were Fejee Islanders. 
A young fellow comes to town, eager to begin life, 
to make his mark. There are passions and ambi- 
tions bubbling in his blood, which, undoubtedly, 
God put there for useful ends, and which are by ng 
means hell-broth of Satan. There is an excess of 
physical strength and animal spirits for which the 
dull round of the counting-house or the store af- 
fords no relief. There is a natural thirst for,amuse- 
ment which must and will be gratified—if not by 
wholesome means, by the first and foulest which 
offer themselves. He has no home but his boarding- 
house or restaurant; no friends but chance ac- 
quaintances as young and ready for temptation as 
himself; no means of admission into the society of 
respectable women, the very atmosphere of whose 
homes would insensibly protect him from harm. It 
he goes into a church to hear an ordinary preacher, 
he most probably listens to unsparing denunciations 
of the theatres and drinking-houses, which have 
been the only resource open to him, but finds the 
natural demand for amusement and rest for both 
body and brain which led him there utterly ignored. 
It is this purblind dealing with young men that * 
the present institution is designed to set right. Its 
object is first to provide, for not omly Christians, 
but for all young men, a home, refined and cultured 
society, the resources of art, literature, and music, 
and physical exercise, at a price which the poorest 
can afford. The controllers of it are men who un- 
derstand the name Christian, not a sectarian 
bigot, but simply a truer, wiser man, a higher, gen- 
tler gentleman. They believe that the religion of 
Jesus belongs to men, and to the wise and prudent, 
as well as to women and babes; that its light is the 
highest and best in the market-place or on ‘change, 
as well as by the cradleor the ve. And th 
have taken the wisest ae most student wa ©. 
v energ 
Of kneir belief” ‘Theyear rdatty bo are id be fruth 
in obtaining, laces and t 


dealing moderately with established facts while de- | 8criptio 


monstrating the need of reforms almost revolu- 
tionary. 

This speech proved M. Gambetta to be capable of 
playing the part of a modern Mirabeau in a modern 
Constituent Assembly. none 
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Literature and Art. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


OMMISSIONER EATON enumerates the 
powers of Congress in connection with Educa- 
tion, as follows: 


1, Tt may do al! things required for education tn the Ter- 
ritories. 2. It may do all things required for education in 
the District of Columbia. 4. It may also do all things re- 
quired by its treaties with, and its obligations to, the In- 
dians. 4. The National Government may also do al! that its 
futernational relations require in regard to education. 5. 
The Government should provide a national education office 
and an officer, and furnish him clerks and all means for the 
fulfillment of the national educational obligations. 6. The 
National Government may use either the public domain or 
the money received from its sale for the benefit of educa- 
tion. 7. The National Government may know all about ed- 
ucation in the country, and may communicate of what It 
knows at the discretion of Congress and the Executive. 


— Another illustration of the unwisdom of leav- 
ing money by will to charitable and literary institu- 
tions and restricting the use of it to special pur- 
poses, has been afforded by the recent bequest to 
Amherst College, of the sym of $40,000, with which to 
build a chapel, which the college does not need, while 
it isin straits for a new library building, which it 
has not money to pay for. 


— Mr. Nathan Hall offers to build a students’ 
Hall at Cambridge on condition that half the income 
from it shall be used for scholarships to aid young 
men who wish to enter the Episcopal Ministry. 





— Japanese seekers after occidental science do 
not all come Eastward. (Pacific railroads and 
steamship lines make asad muddle of our geograph- 
ical terms; it turns one completely round to 
think of coming to the West from the East by a 
short cut toward sun-rise!) Rutgers’ College has a 
rival in the University of Berlin, where three young 
Japanese are studying—two medicine and one law. 
They are all sons of Japanese physicians of high 
standing, the father of the law student being physi- 
cian to the Emperor. One of them has been com- 
missioned by his government to reform the Uni- 
versity of Jeddo after European models. 


— The University of Berlin had 1,303 students 
last year : 280 of theology ; 504, law; 254, medicine ; 
479, philosophy. This year the number is much 
smaller, many of the students being with the army 
in France. 


— The Swedish University of Upsala numbers 
1,449 students: 220, theology; 162, law; 103, medi- 
cine, and 964 philosephy. The teaching staff com- 
prises 34 professors, 23 adjuncts, and 43 docents. 


— The effect of a decision just rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Lilinois is, that there is no power 
to confine a child in a reform school unless it has 
been convicted of crime. 


— The American College erected in Constanti- 
nople, at the expense of Mr, Roberts, of this city, is 
now nearly finished. It stands on a splendid site on 
the Bosphorus, close by the ancient castles built by 
Mahmond II., the conqueror of Constantinople, and 
commands a magnificent view. 


— A good deal of sentiment is being wasted on 
a pavagraph going the rounds of the press giving a 
harrowing account of cruelties inflicted on the 
pupils of a public school in Janesville, Wis. It turns 
out—to the spoiling of many moralizing editorials— 
that the story is maliciously false. It is to be hoped 
that certain other similar school slanders just now 
enjoying a wide circulation are equally false. 


— Education does not come by schools alone. 
Burns educated himself with a book of Scottish 
songs. Education is the constant confronting of the 
mind with the objects fitted to stimulate it. 


BOOKS, 


Tent Life in Siberia. By Grorce Kennan. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1870, 


Mr. Kennan is evidently not a professional maker 
of books. Whenever he has really nothing to tell, 
he is quite apt to weary his readers with a mass of 
personal details of no possible importance save to 
the author or to his immediate friends. Full a 
third of his volume is thus taken up with the barren 
events 6f his sea voyage from San Francisco to Pe- 
tropavloski, the preliminaries of the journey to the 
interior, and the dull phases of the earlier stages of 
travel. Mr. Kennan describes with vivid pen the 
horrors of the Siberian steppes, but even the terrors 
of Anadyrsk are as nothing compared to the hard- 
ship of a faithful reading of his first thirteen chap- 
ters. We write frankly, because we feel well-dis- 
posed toward the author, His sins are those of in- 
experience, and the moment he gets out of himself, 
and into his work, leaves frontier civilization, and 
plunges into the incontestible realism of Korak life, 
his book becomes suddenly as absorbingly interest- 
te and as profoundly instructive as it was before 

y and trivial, 


Tent Lifein Siberia owes its existence to the Rus- 
sian Telegraph extension scheme, from which so 
much was hoped for in 1865. Mr. Kennan was an 
active member of that part of the expeditionary 
corps to which was intrusted the arduous task of sur- 
veying the vast territory intermediate the Ural 
mountains and Behring straits. Very much of the 
roughest and most hazardous portion of the work 
fell to his lot. He spent months and months among 
the Tongoos, the Yakoots and the Koraks. He pen- 
etrated snowy wastes, seldom, if ever before, visited 
by any individual of the English-speaking race; 
and. he has succeeded in gathering together a great 
deal that is wholly new, and in throwing fresh light 
upon much that is already somewhat old. Not the 
least entertaining portion of his book, is that which 
relates to personal adventures in and among the 
mountains. In crossing the Kamschatka ridge, from 
the Samanka river, with native guides, ho had cer- 


tain experiences of Arctic life, which we venture 
to present in his own words: 

Hardly had we ascended two hundred feet out of the 
shelter of the valley before we were met by a hurricane of 
wind from the northeast, which swept blinding, suffocating 
clouds of snow down the slope into our faces, until earth 
and sky seemed mingled, and lost in agreat, white, whirling 
mist. The ascent soon became so steep and rocky that we | 
could no longer ride our horses up it. We therefore dis- 
mounted, and wading laboriously through deep soft drifts, 
and climbing painfully over sharp jagged rocks, which cut 
open our sealskin boots, we dragged our horses slowly up- 
ward. We had ascended wearily in this way perhaps two 
thousand feet, when I became so exhausted that I was com- 
pelled to liedown. The snow in many places was drifted as 
high as my waist, and my horse refused to take a step until 
he was absolutely dragged toit. Aftera rest of afew mo- 
ments, we pushed on, and after another hour of hard work 
we succeeded in gaining what seemed to be the crest of the 
mountain, perhaps 2,000 feet above the sea. Here the fury 
of the wind was almostirresistible. Dense clouds of driving 
snow hid everything from sight at a distance of a few steps, 
and we seemed to be standing on the fragment of a wrecked 
world, enveloped in a whirling tempest of snow-flakes. Now 
and then a black volcanic crag, inaccessible as the peak of 
the Matterhorn, would loom out in the white mist far above 
our heads, as if suspended in mid-air, giving a startling 
momentary wildness to the scene; then it would disappear 
again in flying snow, and leave us staring blindly into va- 
cancy. Along fringe of tcicles hung around the visor of 
my cap, and my clothes drenched with the heavy rain of the 
previous day, froze into a stiff, crackling armor of ice upon 
my body. ... Our progress was necessarily very slow, as 
the snow was deep, our limbs frozen’ and stiffened by their 
icy covering, and a hurricane of wind blowing in our faces. 
About the middle of the afternoon, however, we came sud- 
denly out upon the brink of astorm-swept precipice, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in depth, against the base of which the 
sea was hurling tremendous green breakers, with a roar 
that drowned the rushing noise of the wind. I had never 
imagined so wild and lonely ascene. Behind and around 
us lay a wilderness of white, desolate peaks, crowded to- 
gether under a gray, pitiless sky, with here and therea 

tch of trailing pine, or a black pinnacle of trap-rock, to 

ntensify by contrast the ghastly whiteness and desolation 
of the weird, snowy mountains. In front, but far below, 
was the troubled sea, rolling mysteriously out of a great 
mnist of snow-flakes, breaking in thick sheets of clotted froth 
against the black cliff, and making long reverberations, and 
hollow, gurgling noises in the subterranean caverns which 
it had hollowed out. Snow, water, and mountains, and in 
the foregrounda little group of ice-covered men and shaggy 
horses, staring at the sea from the summit of a mighty cliff. 
It was asimple picture, but it was full of cheerless, mourn- 
ful suggestions. 

The sight of the water enabled the guides to re- 
cover their land-marks, and the rest of the journey 
was completed without serious danger. On the re- 
turn, however, Mr. Kennan was persuaded into tak- 
ing & short-cut which obviated, indeed, the risks 
of mountain travel, but had attendant dangers of 
its own. The new route was on the sea beach at low 
tide. Thirty miles off was a ravine, from which they 
could easily get back to the Samanka river. But to 
reach this ravine required a dash of four to five 
hours’ riding on worn horses, over a narrow strip 
of rock, and with theincoming sea on one side, and 
precipices, from one to two hundred feet in height, 
on the other. The author slurs over his account of 
this daring and successful race with a high tide, asif 
it were the merest bagatelle. He is equally modest 
in describing the perils of the plains, the engulfing 
snow-storms, the stilette-like prick of the Arctic 
wind, the ghastly horror of the moment when the 
food for the dogs gives out, perhaps thirty hours 
from the nearest settlement. Although without the 
special training of a scientific observer, Mr. Kennan 
made much of his opportunities, and his réaders 
cannot fail to gain very clear perceptions of the na- 
tural ,peculiarities of the Siberian district. The 
strange stunted vegetation, the snow-mirage, the 
blue lights playing over the white surface of the 
mountains, the wondrous Aurora, the terrific 
alternations of temperature. In this last particular, 
some of the author’s observations are very striking. 
Thus at Markova: “On February 18th, at 9 A. M., 
the thermometer stood at —52 degrees, but in 
twenty-seven hours it had risen 73 degrees, and 
stood at 21 degrees. On the 2lstit marked 3 de- 
grees, and on the 22d, —49degrees.”” Imagine such 
contrasts in the temperate belt of America, with the 
mercury, say in July, standing one day at 60 degrees, 
and the next at 127 degreesgand the third day at 43 
and the fourth at 95! 

The chapters relating to the tribal distinctions of 
the natives inhabiting Siberia, their tents and per- 
manent dwellings, their local governments, cus- 
toms, and superstitions, are exceedingly entertain- 
ing. Mr. Kennan was quick to perceive the humor- 
ous aspects of his new life, but he never permits his 
fun to carry him so far as to ridicule what, if 
strange, is at the same time genuine, in the simple 
manners of the Arctic nomads. His observations 
upon the religion of the people are of peculiar in- 
terest. Everybody knows that in the wilds of Asiatic 
Russia, and for that matter in all Tartary as 
wéll, the Shamans are supreme. These priests seek 
to interpret the voice of nature, and to avert the dis- 
pleasure of the powers of the sky, by hideous and 
ghastly rites. Their power is absolute, and their 
faith in themselves appeurs to be no less strong 
than is the confidence which they inspire in the peo- 
ple. The author, with great acuteness, shows how 
inevitable is Shamanism in the exceptional circum- 
stances at the North. There the Tungoos are of 
Chinese desent, and the Yakoots are Turkish. ‘‘ Both 
come from different regions, bringing different be- 
liefs, superstitions, and modes of thought,” but 
when they came under the similar external in- 
fluences of the snow-swept steppes, the faiths of the 
the Sout& died out, and Shamanism reigned in- 
stead. “The Kamtchadals who accompanied me 
to the Samanka mountains were the sons of Chris- 
tian parents, and had been brought up from infancy 
in the Greek Chufch; they were firm believers in 
the Divine at@nement, and in Divine Providence, 
and prayed always night and morning for safety 
and preservation ; yet when overtaken by a storm in 
that gloomy range of mountains, the sense of the 
supernatural overcame their religious convictions. 
God seemed far away, while evil spirits were near 
and active, and they sacrificed a dog, like very pa- | 
gans, to propitiate the diabolic wrath of which the 
storm was an evidence. I could cite many similar 





spiritual faith among the nomadic races of upper 
Asia, we take our leave of Mr. Kennan. If we have 
been emphatic in dwelling upon his faults of 
authorship, we would wish to be equally strenuous 
in testifying to his merits. From chapter XIV 
on through some three hundred pages, his book is a 
ceaseless round of entertainment and instruction. 
We have read few volumes of travels that excel it 
in intrinsic and permanent value, and we sincerely 
trust that this first essay of the author in literature 
will not be his last. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Song of the Sower (New York : D. Appleton 
& Co.) is mot only a rare contribution to the gift- 
stock of the holiday season, but is one of those chef 
ad’ cewvres of the poet’s, engraver’s and printer’s art, 
which may rightly be accounted a joy forever. Few 
efforts of William Cullen Bryant surpass this really 
great poem in depth of sentiment, in close com- 
muning with nature, genial contrasts, and in free- 
dom and breadth of diction. The forty-two wood 
engravings which accompany the princely letter- 
press of the volume not only admirably interpret 
the author’s meaning, but are also exceedingly 
happy illustrations of the individual style of the 
different artists. Hennessy, Hows, Fenn and Gris- 
wold appear most frequently, but there is likewise 
good work from Nehlig, Bushing, Perkins, and 
Homer. Fenn’s Rest, Faithful Plow is a charm- 
ing autumnal sketch, with the crystal flash of a 
rivulet in the foreground, and the fine woodland 
border through whose interstices one has glimpses 
of the spray of the down,-falling leaves. Another 
illustration by the same hand of The Millstone 
Hums Down im the Willowy Vale is a deliciously 
dreamy and aptly grouped picture. Indeed wher- 
ever one finds a sketch that wins the eye while in- 
spiring subtle and tender emotions, he is pretty 
sure, on appealing to the index, to find Fenn’s name 
attached to it. On page 34 Perkins has a capital 
study of forest shadows, and on page 41 Griswold 
seems to have admirably caught the spirit of a night 
storm in the country. Several of Hows’ drawings 
are also notable for suggestiveness and careful 
finish. 


Songs of Home, (New York : C. Scribner & Co.) 


This book forms the second volume of the re-issue 


of Folk Songs, of which Songs of Life published last | 


year, was the first. The selections include not only 
genuine and time-honored favorites from known 
authors, but many pieces as well from obscure 
sources. Asin similar collections, a reader will find 
some things which he would be quite willing to miss, 
and will miss others that he is ill-inclined to spare. 
Yet no one can rightly quarrel with a volume which 
overflows with illusi. ations from the finest artists, 
which is strewn with autographs of Kingsley, 


Tennyson, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes and 


Payne, and which is put forth in that chaste and 


elegant form, which is becoming a birthright of 


American holiday@works. Griswold’s interpretation 


of Wordswoerth’s famous Song of the Bucket has the 
honor of the first page. Fenn has four illustrative 


sketches which are allso good that we hesitate to 
give our opinion as to comparative merits. The 
First Snow Fall, however, will, perhaps, strike the 
ordinary eye as the most graphic in its re-production 
of the very essence and embodiment of the softer 
phases of winter. McDonough’s three studies from 
Kingsley’s The Sands o’Dee are very pleasing. Col- 
man’s spirited poem of Sir Marmaduke finds in Nast 
an unique interpreter. McEntee brings out some of 
his peculiar excellencies in two companion draw- 
ings to Eastman’s Snow Storm. There are also 
sketches by Hoppin, Ehninger, Meffert, Whitney 
and Hill, which no one who buys the book would 
like to miss. 


The Stinny-Side Book, which the house of G. P. 
Putnam & Sons presents to the holiday public as its 
contribution to the sum of human happiness, has a 
happy name, to which its contents do no violence. 
Sunshine, indeed, gleams out from every page, takes 
temporary possession of all the associate authors, 
and fills the reader with ge and kindly emotions 
toward all mankind. Whether the claim that this is 
a purely American book will affect its sale either 
adversely or favorably, we candidly doubt; but at 
all events it shows, what, of course, did not need the 
showing, that we have an almost purely Knicker- 
bocker school which can hold its own not only with 
transatlantic but with even outside cis-Atlantic 
literature. Bryant, Curtis, Stedman, Bayard Taylor, 
Howells, Stoddard, O’Connor, Wm. Allen Butler, 
all of whom furnish papers, are with perhaps one 
exception, either New Yorkers by birth or by adop- 
tion. Irving, extracts from whose works form not 
the least pleasing feature of the collection, was not 
more a Knickerbocker throughout every tissue of 
his mental fibre than are the majority of those with 
which The Sunny Side Book brings him into associa- 
tion. In point of art, as in its literary character, the 
volume is ‘little short of perfect. Its broad blue- 
lined page gives great scope to the artist, and there 
has been no hesitation in the improvement of oppor- 
tunities. Thus Darley’s Rural Group, a character- 
istic specimen of genre work, fills a whole page, as 
does also Hows’ Entrance to the Wood at Cumming- 
ton. Among the contributing artists besides those 
already mentioned, are Cassilear, Shattuck, Dipler, 
Chapman, Hunt, Smillie, Nast and Huntington. Alto- 
gether there are forty-eight illustrations, exhibiting 
some of the most conscientiousand elaborate work of 
their several authors. With Darley’s illustrations 
of Irving, the public has some familiarity, and when 
we say that the choicest of those admirable draw- 
ings appearsin the present volume, we give the 
reader the best of reasons for becoming a pur- 
chaser. 


The Children’s Week: Seven Stories for Seven 
Days. By Rossiter W. Raymond (New York: J. B. 


Ford & Co.) Full of the freshest sunlight—cheery 


thoughts blending with breezy, crystalline sentences 
—hearty humor mingling with touching sentiment, 
this little book is likely to find friends as much with 


instances.” With this glimpse of one of the serious the old folks, who will buy it, as with the young 





perplexities 


attending the introduction of a higher | folks who will ultimately become its possessors. The 
> 
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idea of a successive grouping of tales may not be 
very novel, but Mr. Raymond manages his plan so 
dexterously and with such a comprehension‘of the 
ways and natures of the young, that it has the air of 
something wholly new and surprising. The stories 
are inimitably told,—are as original as anything 
German, and as American as aught of ideal char- 
acter can be. The nine full-paged illustrations of 
Mr. Stephens and Miss Hallock very admirably sup- 
port the fancy of the author,—and the printer’s and 
binder’s work is thoroughly in keeping with the 
whole. ; 


Piano and Musical Matter, By J. O. la Motte 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard), is a concise and thorough 
Manual of Pianoforte practice. The rules and re- 
marks are, in general, simple and comprehensive, 
and the examples at the end of the book are from 
compositions of the best masters. These include 
selections from Schuman, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 
Mozart and others ; also a list of piano compositions 
most useful in a private musical library 


Christian Praise, (New York: F. J. Huntington 
& Co.) This book which has an introduction by Rev. 
R. D. Hitchcock, is supposed to contain all the hymus 
in common use in our evangelical churches, yet 
while we find the well-known tune called the 
Missionary Chant, we fail to discover the familiar 
words, “ Ye Christian heroes go proclaim,” so gener- 
ally associated with it. This, however, is the only 
exception we make to the general completeness of the 
book, and we cordially recommend it as containing 
good solid music, and an excellent selection of 
hymps. 


Quartet and Chorus Ohoir. (New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) is a collection of new and selected 
pieces, which may be popular with those who enjoy 
light church music, but which are not at all to the 
taste of those whose ideas of this music are beyond 
pleasing melodies and sensational accompaniments. 
The more simple and grand the harmony we use in 
our church selections, the more will it accord with a 
proper reverence for the House of God and the 
better will it be adapted to the noble instrument 
placed in our churches as an aid to Christian praise. 


Hopedale Tavern (New Yorks Nat. Temp. 
Society) is orie of those well-intentioned but fever- 
ishly-written temperance stories which are quite as 
likely to do harm as good. Mr. Van Namee, the 
author, either has little practical experience of bar- 
room influences, or he has lived in a community 
where alcohol has some of the properties of prussic 
acid. All the characters in the story go off in a 
whirl. The “ harmless glass of wine” and the fall 
glass of brandy next, follow upon each other with s 
rapidity that passes knowledge. Hopedale is a mass 
of human ruin in an, astonishingly brief space of 
time, and strong drink in every case makes men muir- 
derers and demons. Now the truth about intemper- 
ance is not fairly presented by these over-wrought 
pictures; and the boys who read this class of books 
are likely to be the first to mistrust them when they 
reach maturity. 


In Nelly’s Dark Days (New York: Dodd & Mead), 
we have another temperance story based on English 
life, and written with some regard for actual facts. 
The author, a lady we believe, holds a graceful pen 
and her little book is full of pathetic and moving 
passages. 


Geoffry the Lollard, published also by Dodd & 
Mead, is a tale of early English Protestantism, which 
conveys in a fictitious dress, a very faithful idea of 
the sacrifices and tribulations of the persecuted 
Lollords. It is a capital Sunday School book. 


The same firm which sends us Nelly’s Dark Daye | 
has brought out a fine edition of Heinrich Zschoke's 
Labor Stands on Golden Feet, translated from the 
German by John Yeats, LL.D. It is the story of 
Jonas Jordan, of Attenheim, who by’ prudence, 
honesty and faithful endeavor, rises slowly but 
surely, into high repute as an artisan, the friend of 
the Prince, a well-to-do, much-respected, widely- 
known burgher, whose charities are as wisely as 
they are generously bestowed, and whose Chris- 
tianity is as practical as it is spiritual. {[t is withal 
a clear picture of German industrial life, of ap- 
prenticeship, and of the system of journeymen 
travel. Though quiet and thoughtful in treatment, 
the book is not without strong human contrasts and 
such variety of action as will carry the young people 
breathlessly from page to page. 

The Fatherland Series (Philadelphia : Lutheran 
Board of Publication), may be safely bought by 
committees in search of the right books for Sunday- 
school libraries, although possibly an exception 
ought to be made in the case of René, the Little 
Savoyard, which seems to teach that falsehood in a 
good cause is not unpardonable. René goes to 
France, has the good luck to win the favor of Robes- 
pierre and succeeds in saving from death an aristo- 
cratic victim of the Reign of Terror. But heis not 
quite as straightforward as the young lad who in 
Fritz or Filial Obedience—another volume of the 
series—becomes a General under Frederi¢k the 
Great, on account of his loyalty to family and to 
truth. In the Midst of the North Sea gives a glimpse 
of Danish life and manners, which the young folks 
will find profitable and delightful, while Anton, the 
Fisherman, leads the reader to the banks of the 
Rhine and teaches an instrictive lesson—with a bad 
baron and a good, long-lost, and suddenly-returning 
brother, as the texts. As holiday gift books, these 
four volumes, whether as a series or separately, are 
likely to make the eyes of the children sparkle. 
Dailj Bread qnd Other Stories (Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association), derives its leading title 
from asketch by Rev. Edward E. Hale, wherein is 
enforced the obvious, though often-forgotten fact, 
that life is a net work of human beings, and that the 
breath of an infant may hang unconsciously on the 
affairs of some distant and unknown household. 
Christmas Waits in Boston, by the same author, like- 
wise appears in the volume, as also a poem by Mrs. 
Martha P. Lowe. The selected matter with which 
the contents of the book are padded-out is, on the 
whole, excellent, . 
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PAUL BEFORE HIS CONVERSION. 
Ww have received the following letter: 


To the Editor of the Chriatian Union, 

Dear Sm: Iam a member of the Bible-class in our Sun- 
day-school. Forseveral Sundays past we have been consid- 
ering the miraculous conversion of Paul. We were at- 
tempting to determine the nature of the change which oc- 
curred in him, andin order to arrive at a conclusion, it of 
course became necessary to ascertain what his character 
was before the event. On this puint we have the testimony 
of Paul himself that he was “zealous toward God,” and 
that when he persecuted the Christians, he “ verily thought 
that” he “was doing God service.” As this testimony was 
given after Paul had become an inspired apostle, we were 
forced to the conclusion that he was an honest, devout Jew, 
faithful to the light which was given him. It was then 
asked whether Paul would have been saved if he had died 
before his journey to Damascus. .The majority of the class 


. thought he would have been lost, because he was nota 


Christian. A small minority thought he would have been 
saved, because he was a good Jew. Several members of the 
class became greatly exercised on account of this opinion, 
and declared it dangerous and unsound. Now it is not 
pleasant to be thought-unsound and dangerous, and as I 
belong to the minority, I wish either to be convinced that I 
am wrong—in which case I will,recant—or to obtain the 
means of convincing those who differ from me that I am 
right. I appeal to you for help. DISCIPULUS. 

Our friend has come to a poor quarter for help 
in his immediate difficulty. Suppose we give an 
opinion on his side of the question, does he fondly 
imagine that quoting that will clear him from the 
suspicion of being “unsound and dangerous?” 
However, let us study this interesting subject 
which he brings up. If, as he says, all were agreed 
that Paul before his conversion was “honest, de- 
vout, and faithful to the light which was given 
him,” there would seem to be little room for fur- 
ther debate. What more can be asked of any man 
than to be, in the full sense of the words, “ faith- 
fal to the light which is given him”? 

But is so much as that to be credited to Paul at 
the time referred to? Let us examine the testi- 
mony which our correspondent quotes in his favor. 
Part of it comes from Paul’s lips when he was de- 
fending himself against a furious mob of Jews, 
held back by Roman guards from killing him on 
the spot; and to them he says (Acts 22:8) “I was 
zealous toward God as ye all are this day!” Even 
his complimented hearers could hardly have taken 
that as a claim to zeal in its purest form! Again, 
he says (Acts 26:9) “I verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth.” This asserts honesty 
of intention, but nothing more. Somuch may un- 
doubtedly be conceded to him. 

But was he “faithful to the light which was 
given him”? Was he, in ahigh sense of the word, 
“devout”? He had the light of the Old Testa- 
ment Seriptures, which was enough to bring many 
@ pure soul, like Nathaniel’s, to an instant accept- 
ance of Christ, He had the testimony of; Chris- 
tians, sealed by their martyrs’ constancy. He had 
seen the saint-like death of Stephen, and heard bis 
wonderful words of forgiveness in the agony of 
death. Must he not, to all appearances, have ob- 
stinately closed his eyes against all this light? 
And can we suppose that a man in his cireumstan- 
ees truly “devout,” who humbly and earnestly 
sought God’s guidance, could have gone so far on 
the wrong track as to be fighting with all his 
strength the holiest of causes? We are responsi- 
ble for something more than fidelity to our con- 
victions. We are responsible for whaf these 
convictions are, just so far as light is given us by 
which to shape them. 

So far we have been looking at only one side of 
what is implied in our correspondent’s question, 
the side which relates to Paul’s own character. 
As to how God deals with such a man if while in 


} this state he is called out of life—that question 


goes on to ground where 1.0 man can tread with 
confidence. A profound mystery wraps the deal- 
ings of God with each particular soul, and human 
‘sightis too dim to pierce those secrets. Who but the 
All-seeing can measure the balance of good andevil, 


the weight of circumstances, the inmost choices and 
tendencies in a life? 

Yet we long to know, and the desire is a just one, 
in what spirit the Lord deals with His creatures. 


>| We must judge of Him by His acts—of what He 


would do, by what He has once done. Paul being 
what he was, the Lord so revealed to him the 
truth, that he became a new man and a child of 
Christ. Events showed that the man had in him 
that possibility ; and we may be sure that such 
possibilities God’s providence never suffers to be 
wasted. We must hold fast to this belief, that 
throughout the universe, God is God; that His be- 
2 | ng is love; and that wherever He sees, as He saw 
in Paul, the vital germ of higher life, His breath 
a | ill quicken it. 

But along with this, must be borne in mind what 
the whole life of Paul after his conversion pro- 
claims,—that the exigency of each soul and of the 
world is such as calls for man’s intensest activity. 
Whatever be the power of God’s grace, whatever 
the resources of His love, this is certain, that we 


ten | are to “ work whileit is day.” The hope that would 


bid us to be idle, to be content with honest inten- 
tions though they may be wrong, to have such con- 
fidence in God as to be indifferent about our own 
actions,—such a hope speaks falsely. 





WoRLDLY SUPERSTITION.—THE San Francisco 
Bulletin says that there are more idle people in 
that city than in any other in the country. Wé 
are not surprised at the statement, since the “land 
of gold” has always been a land to which adven- 
turers have flocked, in the hope of acquiring wealth 
without that amount of long and patient toil which 
God has made a condition of honest prosperity. 
It is one of the temptations which are almost irre- 
sistible to some minds, to believe themselves won- 
derful exceptions to this rule—and to resort to 
speculation. To get money without earning it, 
without producing anything, without contributing 
to the world’s advancement, is to worship that 
worldly goddess, Luck, instead of trusting tothose 
industrial laws through which God rewards both 
faith and work. There is no more fooligh super- 
stition in the annals of any religion than this blind 
devotion to chance. And just as religious bigotry 
defeats the true ends of faith, so does reliance up- 
on one’s “star” destroy manly self-reliance. The 
one in the end makes infidels in religion ; the oth- 
er makes infidels in business, and both are an 
abomination to the Lord. 








THE PRESIDENT OF YALE. 


RESIDENT WOOLSEY last week notified 
the Prudential Commit of the Corpora- 
tion of his intention of resigning his office at the 
close of the present college year. He will retire 
after forty continuous years of service,—fifteen as 
Professor of Greek, and twenty-five as President. 
The length of his presidential term, noticeable as 
it is in itself, is not.a special rarity in the annals 
of the college. But the value of this twenty-five 
years’ work has been such as few men have ever 
given to any university. We believe it is esti- 
mated most highly by those most intimately ac- 
quainted with the history and present condition 
of Yale. President Woolsey has been in the high- 
est degree reserved in bringing himself promi- 
nently before the public. Notoriety has been as 
distasteful to him as it is acceptable to most men. 
His name has never been in all men’s mouths, nor 
is his reputation that of a popular hero. But his 
fame, while not wide if compared with that of 
many lesser men, has been high, and will be en- 
during. In proportion to his modesty and reti- 
cence has been the weight of whatever fell from 
his lips, the quiet force with which his intensity 
of character impressed itself on the men with 
whom he dealt. 

No honor need be paid by us to the learning 
whose extent and thoroughness have been seldom 
equaled among American scholars. Nor do we 
dwell on the firmness and general wisdom of the 
internal government of the college. It has felt 
the strong hand of a master on the helm. ‘All 
good school and college government is of neces- 
sity a wise despotism, a beneficent autocracy. The 
ideal head of such an institution must be a “king 
of men.” Such has been President Woolsey,— 
interfering little in the ordinary discipline and 
detail of management,—but in every emergency 
and on every vital question, felt by all asthe ruling 
spirit. In the shaping of the larger plans of the 
University, in its action with reference to new 
wants and new demands, his characteristic influ- 
ence has been highly apparent. Progress without 
haste and without ostentation, new measures in- 
troduced with careful testing, a tendency to con- 
servatism as to new and radical theories, yet 
constant improvement in practical facilities and 
in the standard of scholarship,—these, it seems to 
us, have been the characteristics of recent years 
at Yale; and they are all in thorough keeping 
with the character and disposition of the Presi- 
dent. 

But beyond any external results of his admin- 
istration do we reckon the power of his personal 
infinence upon the students. How great this has 
been, no observer who sees the surface only, can 
conceive. President Woolsey is not a man with 
whom it is easy to come into relations of personal 
sympathy and intimacy. Of the twenty-five hun- 
dred men who have graduated under him, very 
few indeed have ever felt themselves on terms 
that even approached to familiarity with the 
President. The influence that is exerted through 





such intercourse has been wielded by other hands, 








—and we may add, most widely and usefully 
wielded. But nevertheless, one of the strongest 
moral influences of the college, a power for good 
that is inestimable, has proceeded from the Presi- 
dent. It has been in the main the silent, simple 
force of character. If men have stood at a dis- 
tance, it has been to admire, to revere, to uncon- 
sciously imitate. The great lessons of sincerity, 
earnestness, humility, and devoutness, have gone 
into men’s lives with a power as deep as it was 
silent. Those whom the President taught learned 
that his most modestly expressed opinion was 
worth more than the strongest affirmations of 
shallower guides. His expressions, on whatever 
subject, were to be taken with the fullest weight 
that the words could bear. The spirit of pretense, 
in all its forms, was most effectually rebuked by 
his example. This influence has worked itself, we 
believe, into the whole tone of student life. The 
literary standard of Yale, as shown in the writ- 
ings of undergraduates, is marked by a severe 
simplicity. The bone and muscle of thought alone 
are prized, and mere ornament is relentlessly dis- 
carded. This tendency ma$ have been carried too 
far, if immediate results be looked at. But its 
general influence, amid the bombast and wordi- 
ness that afflict the world, is admirable, from a 
literary point of view. Along with this, and 
corresponding to it, we believe there prevails at 
Yale a peculiarly strong disposition to value sub- 
stance above form, and to be intolerant of every 
species of shams; to reckon “ to seem” as a small 
thing, and “to be” as a great thing. This spirit 
of genuineness, sincerity, integrity,—for all thése 
things are implied—we consider one of the high- 
est elements in a healthy moral atmosphere. And 
its prevalence at Yale we believe is very largely 
due to the unconscious personal influence of one 
man, exerted through a quarter of a century. Nor 
is this all. There has been from the same source 
a constant testimony to the reality of Christian 
faith and Christian life, which has been more 
effectual than argument or eloquence to produce 
belief in that reality. ‘Pure and undefiled reli- 
gion” has been taught not only by férvent words, 
but by a life that gave those words ten-fold 
power. 

President Woolsey is a man in whom ali Yale 
graduates feel a sort of peculiar pride of owner- 
ship. “He belongs to us,” is a feeling that has 
been rather strengthened in pleasure by the 
knowledge that with the world at large he had 
comparatively little to do. At any gathering of 
graduates his name and presence have been greet- 
ed with the loudest honors. But far beyond the 
limits of the college has his usefulness extended 
through its results; and as he now brings his 
honored career to a close, while its brightness is 
still undimmed, he will take with him such a vol- 
ume of gratitude and veneration as can only be 
outweighed by the final crown of “Well done, 
good and faithful servant !” 


MODEL BASHFULNESS. 


HATEVER faults the hypercriticgl may 
affect to find in “our Southern brethren,” 
they certainly are not deficient in the Milesian 
virtue of self-assertion. They have none of that 
weakness which Paddy depreeated when he ex- 
horted the girls at the dance “ not to be backward 
in coming forward.” The annals of every Con- 
gress and Legilature, not to say of every opening 
for the entering foot of an office-holder throughout 
the land, for the past four years, have borne testi- 
mony to the self-appreciation ot these gentlemen, 
who have scarcely washed their hands from the 
most inexcusable rebgllion the world ever saw, 
and their generous determination still to rule the 
country they tried in vain to ruin, but which (ac- 
cording to them) must yet owe its future exist- 
ence to their patriotism and their talents. 

The Baltimore Episcopal Methodist mourns, in a 
long leader, the “ Loss of Southern Statesman- 
ship” to the country, and sees nothing but disaster 
in the future from Northern and Radical misrule. 
It thinks the South has a natural talent for 
governing, and that it is a pity that so rare 
a gift should be wasted. “The Revolution 
and the Union itself” it says, “are the 
product of Southern valor and wisdom,” dnd 
“the rapid and brilliant rise to greatness” of 
the nation, has been exclusively owing to the wis- 
dom of Southern counsels. But further still 
(would you believe it?) this Unaccountable makes 
a special point of the exemption of the country, 
under the beneficent influence of Southern sway, 
from the sins of rebellion and civil war! Hear 
him : 

“'The world may be traversed over in vain for a country 
in which there was so much general happiness and content. 
Not a drop of blood had ever been shed in civil war. When 
sectionalism threatened collision, the resources of recaeegT9 


statesmanship were always equal to the emeggency, an 
some felicitous compromise carried the ship" of state “ 


safety by the edge of the breakers.” 

There is absolutely nothing to be said to this; 
it is the very sublime of im imgdence. It is as 
though Judas Iscariot, from “his own place,” 
should taunt the surviving Apostles with the asser- 
tion that not till after he left the family of Jesus 
was such a thing as treachery ever known in the 
infant church! But after an extended account of 
the unparalleled blessings which the land experi- 
enced under its old régime, we are treated to a 
melancholy view of the per contra: 

“If the world, as we have said, does not exhibit as rapid 

presented under Southern 
counsels, neither can it surpass the sudden and profound 
descent which has been made since Sbuthern men were 








driven off by the aggressive march of Radicalism,and kept 
out by its continued triumph.” 

And that’s true enough. “Southern counsels” 
(which the Lord confounded) blew ys sky high; 
and from that “rapid rise” we have suddenly and 
profoundly “descended” upon our feet and solid 
earth again, with less of damage than our pre-or- 
dained guardians and saviors had expected. There 
are a number of counts in this indictment against 
the corrupt and pernicious government under 
which the country has fallen since 1861, but one of 
the most serious is the “ wholesale increase of debt 
and taxation.” This unconscious innocent cannot 
imagine how we got into debt so deeply, and what 
makes taxes so high; isn’t that delicious? But, 
notwithstanding all this, and that “the wisest and 
safest guides and leaders” are indisputably found 
below the famous Line, we are assured by the 
same writer, in a burst of magnanimity, that “the 
South does not ask to control this country,” 
we are lost in admiration at the modesty display- 
ed in the disclaimer. 

But it is useless to pursue this subject further 
It is one of those to which language does no sort 
of justice. We can only hold up as a pendant pic- 
ture to the applause of the world, a parallel illus- 
tration of Southern diffidence. It is the spectacle 
of Mr. John H. Surratt, who, with neck yet tender 
from the slipping of the recent rope, now goes 
about presenting himself as a candidate for the 
dollars and the plaudits of Northern audiences, re- 
counting his part in a transaction which brought 
his companions and his own mother to a shameful 
death, and which resulted in the foul assassina- 
tion of a beneficent ruler, whom the whole North 
delighted to honor. Put the editorial and the lee- 
ture side by side; they both illustrate the same 
unembarrassed ingenuousness for which, among 
its other virtues, “the South has always been so 
eminently distinguished”; and it must have re- 
quired what the sailor characterized as “the cheek 
of a right whale,” to produce either. 





THE LABORER Wirene HIS chin .—That there 
is a startlingly large proportion of the laborious 
class in our great cities, which is willing to work 
but cannot find the chance, is incontestible. Some 
of the compulsorily idle, it is true, remain so for 
the reason that they like to exercise the choice of 
selection, a right which people higher up in the 
scale of life invariably assert without blame. But 
obviously, as the alternative of such choiceamong 
the very poor is either starvation or beggary, the 
general public is not inclined to give much atten- 
tion towhat is quite apttobe amerely sentimental 
feeling. Work we would all gladly grant, did it lie 
inour power ; but of the quality, the niceness or the 
fitness of the work, we are indisposed to allow of 
argument. Something of this view gives direc- 
tion to the aid offered by the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. In 
its annual report the Association claims to have 
afforded relief, in the current year, to 6,197 fami- 
lies and 22,120 individuals. Yet with this large 
charitableness, it finds the pauper problem too 
great for adequate solution. From other cities and 
towns of the East comes the same cry. The amount 
of honest labor which suffers from enforced idle- 
ness is beyond the power of our organized chari- 
ties to grapple with. This is sad news even in this 
Providentially mild December. When the ther- 
mometer runs down to the freezing winter aver- 
age it will be yet more sad and tragic. Meanwhile 
no remedy appears. To tell these people to go 
West without providing for the journey and in- 
suring employmentat the end of it, is nonsense. 
Much might be done if there were more symmetry 
and completeness in the organization of metropol- 
itan charities,—if the different denominations and 
associations would act in unison, so that every dis- 
trict should have its proper visitor. But more 
than this is necessary. We need a grand distrib- 
uting agency. What the Children’s Aid Society 
is doing for the young, another society should be 
doing yet more largely for grown men and women. 
The country has plenty of waste places, waiting 
only for the laborer’s hand. Ifthe National gov- 
ernment should expend as much in colonizing its 
prolétaire classes as it expends upon the Indians, 
it would be for the benefit of its revenues, and for 
‘the purification of its politics. Whether it be by 
such a spontaneous popular movement as animated 
the Sanitary Association of the war, or by official 
instrumentalities, that the work is done, matters 
little ; but that it should be done no political econ- 
omist can doubt. 








With no class in Rome is Victor Emmanuel likely to be 
more popular than with the Jews. He has opened the gates 
of the Ghetto. Hitherto even the Rothschilds have been 
able to get but very few concessions for their co-religionists 
in the Eternal City, and it was only by an extraordinary 
favor that the courses of the university were lately in one 
or two instances opened to Jewish students.— Exchange. 

The advocates of Catholicism are very fond of 
the a priori argument: as, the Roman Catholic 
church being God’s appointed repository of the 
truth, what she teaches must, of necessity, be true. 
But if there are no other consideration against the 
claims of this church to infallibility, one might be 
found in the persistent malignity with which they 
persecute the Jews, after all the rest of the world 
has unlearned the cruel practice. Now, under the 
eye of the Vice-gerent of Christ, the poor Israelite 
is compelled to own to a “ temporary triumph ofthe 
devil’s kingdom” almost the first experience of 
Christian Charity which he has ever known. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Or, to return to 
the method more natural to the orilesinntion: 
schoolmen: Universal love is the fountain and 
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pervading spirit of the Kingdom of Christ ; there- 


fore, hatred, malice and revenge cannot have 
sprung from it, and a church that bears these char- 
acteristics on the fore front of its policy, is, so far, 
at least, illegitimate and false. How 1s that for a 
change? 


A Methodist Conference in Wisconsin denounces the game 
of croquet “as an evil to be avoided by all good people, be- 
cause it does not tend to the glory of God.”’—Exchange. 

How is the Methodist Conference in Wisconsin 
to know whether the game of Croquét tends to 
the glory of God or not? Why, manifestly, by 
first discovering whether it may justly be classed 
as wholesome, innocent recreation. If it conduces 
to the health of the body and the recreation of the 
mind, it comes under the “ all things,” which, like 
eating and drinking, we are commanded to do to 
the glory of God. When will religious people 
cease reasoning this “vicious circle” in ques- 
tions of casuistry about which good men differ? It 
is regarded by many as a perfectly conclusive test 
of the propriety of any practise, “Can I ask God’s 
blessing on it ?” The obvious reply is, If itis right, 
I can; ifnot, not. But the ascetic begins by as- 
suming the wrong, and then offers the prayer 
test, or the “ God’s glory” test, to prove it. The 
mischief of all this is that it displays a weakness 
which surely brings Christian eth#s into con- 
tempt, and cripples the influence of the Church 
when it is really needed to repress some custom 
which is intrinsically evil, or to modify one that, 
in itself innocent, has a tendency to excess. 














First THE Biape.—It is very easy, in our ea- 
gerness to set a high value on positive virtues, to 
undervalue those of an opposite character. We 
decry John Smith who minds his own business, re- 
frains from deception, profanity, idle gossip, and 
many other evil ways of this evil world, because 
he is not a Sunday School teacher, a church mem- 
ber, and a member of our pet “Society.” But we 
forget that it is indeed a great gain involving much 
strength of purpose for a man simply to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world. In order to do 
right a person must first stop doing wrong, an act 
which, considering the momentum acquired in a 
course of wickedness, demands no little exertion. 
To turn entirely about and make visible progress 
in the other direction is not the work of an in- 
stant—indeed, without a real consecration of 
heart and the help of specialggrace it is never 
thoroughly accomplished. But we should never 
overlook the manifest preparation which “neg- 
ative virtues” afford for the talking root of 
more precious seed; never undervalue that 
thoughtful condition which must needs exist 
where a man keeps himself outwardly pure 
in the midst of temptation. For it is written 
“Blessed is the man that walketh notin the counsel 
of the ungodly nor standeth in the way of sinners, 

“nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” Though 
there be no eertainty that such a one will go on to 
perfection, yet we cannot with our poor vision dis- 
tinguish between the beginnings of real goodness 
and those unfruitful counterfeits which never de- 
velop the full corn in the ear. 








On a recent Sunday a church was dedicated in 
Cincinnati by the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church. The opening prayer was made by the 
Rev. Dr, Lilienthal, a Jewish Rabbi. Then the 
Rev. Mr. Vickers read some passages from the 
Koran, the Analects of Confucius, one of the Hin- 
doo sacred books, and, lastly, from the Old and 
New Testaments! Then the Rev. Robert Collyer 
preached from a text in Zechariah, “ Who hath 
despised the day of small things?” We don’t pre- 
tend to know what were the particular “small 
things” to which the preacher intended to allude, 
in thisconnection; but to our mind one of the 
very smallest that the occasion suggests is the 
claim of a church so heralded to be a Christian 
church, and its complaint (which doubtless will be 
soon heard in the neighborhood) that it is not re- 
cognized as such. These people. may have some- 
thing much better than Christianity, but they are 
not distinctively Christian, or else distinctions are 
hopelessly confounded. But this is the day of 
small things, and we will try not to despise them. 








We read the announcement that a well-known 
monthly will contain in its January number “ the 
portrait of a lovely girl, well known in fashionable 
society,” and that this will be followed by a 
“ series of portraits of beautiful women in the dif- 
ferent cities of the Union, which are to be given 
as types of American Beauty!” This is ina little 
worse taste than the elaborate descriptions of 
weddings, with the costumes and appearance of 
bride and guests minutely detailed, in which the 
Jenkins of the daily press so rejoices. The worst 
of it is, not that such things are done, but that 
there is a public taste so low that it is profitable 
to do them. But if they help to fill the purse they 
surely lower the reputation; and can hardly find 
favor in the eyes of journalists who care for 
something besides their pockets. 








We shall commence very soon the publication 
of a series of articles concerning the soil, climate, 
productions, and resources of the gveat interior 
eountry lying between Lake Superior and the 
Pacific Ocean, embracing Washington territory, 
Oregon, Montana, Dakota, and Minnesota, and the 
famous tributary regions of the Saskatchawan, 
Assinabowie and Red Rivers, in the Hudson Bay 
Company’s territory. This vast in-lying region is 
growing in public interest, and information about 





it will be welcome to intelligent readers. The 
articles are from the pen of Samuel Wilkeson, 
who, with an organized party, during the summer 
of last year made a careful reconnaissance of the 
whole proposed route of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, which traverses this region; and his state- 
ments will be both readable and reliable. 

As one curious indication of how rapidly the 
Pacific end of the belt is becoming popularized, it 
is said that around Puget Sound alone, 260,000 
acres of land have been entered and “home- 
steaded ” within the last nine months. 





A CHOICE ART-WORK. 

N the completion of a work of the Engraver’s 

art, with any pretentions to rank among the 
higher grades, the first few impressions taken 
from the plate are made generally before it is let- 
tered with any name, either of subject or of artist. 
These, of course, are the most perfect possible 
privts, taken on the fine, soft, tinted paper of 
India, which absorbs ink even from the most 
delicate and shadowy touches of the graver on 
the plate. They are always few, and since they 
are authenticated by the absence of engraved let- 
tering and the autograph of the engraver written 
upon them, they become very precious and costly 
as years roll on and their attainable number grows 
less and less. They are known as “ Artist Proofs.” 

Sometimes the plate has the lettering put on 
but only partially finished, before the artist proofs 
are taken. Sometimes the engraver sketches in 
outline his own portrait, or a crownless eagle, or 
some fanciful device in a lower corner, which is 
burnished off from the plate after the first impres- 
sions are taken. In some way, certainly, and, as 
we have said, generally by the absence of engraved 
lettering, or something which shows that the plate 
has not been completed for publication, the earli- 
est impressions, the artist proofs, are authen- 
ticated beyond doubt. 

After these are printed, always atmuch expense of 
care and labor, the lettering is engraved or finished, 
and then, the plate being still in its early and un- 
worn freshness, about twiee as many more fine 
prints are taken, also on India paper, quite as per- 
fect as the artist proofs to all but the most micro- 
scopic examination ; though notso valuable, simply 
because they have not the artist’s autograph and 
are not sorare. They are called “India Proofs.” 

In purchasing the magnificent plate known as 
“Marshall’s Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton,” our publishers fortunately came into posses- 
sion of the few copies of Artist and India proofs 
remaining in Mr. Marshall’s possession ; and they 
desire to make them useful in extending the circu- 
lation of the paper, as well as to give to those of 
our readers who can appreciate the finer and more 
delicate accomplishments of the kindred arts of 
engraving and printing, an opportunity at once 
to help the paper and to possess themselves of 
these rare prints. 

They therefore desire us to say, that the Artist 
Proofs of this picture have always sold for $20, 
and the India Proofs for $10; and although they 
have now become very rare, not indeed to be 
easily found in the market, the price will not be 
raised, but if any desire to purchase them they 
will be carefully sent by express at the risk of our 
publishers, on receipt of the price. 

Or, (and here is the chief point), an Artist Proof, 
price $20, will be sent by express carefully packed, 
to any one who will send ten new subscriptions to 
the Christian Union ; or an India Proof, price $10, 
to any one who will send five new subscriptions to 
the Christian Union, with the money. 





CHRISTMAS APPEA®£ FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


ws TER is a painful season to the poor and 
houseless children of the city. The CHIL- 
DREN’s Arp Socrery has under its charge many 
thousands, and there is among them peculiar suffer- 
ing this year, from the want of clothing and shoes. 
Great numbers come to the Industrial Schools and 
Lodging-Houses, barefooted, half-clad and shiver- 
ing in the winter’s cold. Hundreds suffer from want 
of food. Many who are homeless and wandering 
about the streets of the City, apply to the Central 
Office for a home. 

The season of joy for all who have a home has 
come. We desire to make the Christmas Holidays 
happy also for those who have no home, and few 
friends. We wish to give one cheerful day at least, 
to the children of the poor. . 

For fifty dollars we can provide three homeless 
children with clothing, and send them to the far 
West, where they will grow up to be honest men 
and women in a farmer’s family.—Who will give 
this Christmas present of a home? A party of 
these homeless children are ready to go West in the 
holidays if the means be furnished. 

If our friends kindly aid, we hope to give a good 
Christmas Dinner to the thousands of little girls in 
our twenty Industrial Schools, and to the news 
boys and street boys and homeless girls in our five 
Lodging Houses. 

We desire also to distribute hundreds of pairs of 
shoes and warm garments among the poorest of the 
children. 

Our objects are to teach and make better and save 
to society the thousands of neglected children in the 
streets of New York City. Who in this sgason of 
“good will’ will aid us in this work in memory of 
Him who especially cared for the poor? 

C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 19 E. 4th 8t., New York. 


Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent to the 
Central Office, 19 East Fourth Street. New York, or 





will be called for jf the address be forwarded. 


| will come from. 





Donations of money may be enclosed to either of 
the undersigned. If they are in checks or Post- 
Office orders, they can be made payable to the order 
of J. E. Wrii1aMs, Treasurer. 

Wm. A. Boor, President,- 
100 Wall Street. 
J. E. WiuiiAMms, Treasurer, 
Metropolitan National Bank, 108 Broadway. 


Cc. L. Brace, Secretary, 
19 East Fourth Street, New York. 


WORK OF THE YEAR.—There were during the past 
year in our five Lodging-Houses, 12,162 different 
boys and girls ; and 136,086 lodgings, and 150,176 meals 
were supplied. 2,757 were sent to good homes, 
mainly in the West. In the 19 day and 8 evening 


Industrial Schools were 7,098 children who were 
taught and partly fed and clothed. There have 
been 4,470 Orphans in the Lodging-Houses. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 

V ASHINGTON is itself again. The national 

gavel, which was hung up in the House ‘last 
July, is again pounding the Speaker’s desk on behalf 
of order and parliamentary rule, while its coirdinate 
instrument, in the hands of Mr. Colfax, gently pre- 
serves the traditional decorum and dignity of the 
Senate. It is gratifying to see how easily, in point of 
time and ceremony, our legislative bodies are resur- 
rected. Suffering a voluntary death in July, the 
components are scattered north and south, from 
ocean to ocean, in thorough dissolution, but at the 
trumpet call of the Constitution, from the remotest 
bourn of the country, in seven days, they fly 
together in official and organic juncture, a place for 
every part and every part in its place. The excep- 
tion to this is when some of the parts fail to arrive, 
which is less embarrasing than when two or more 
parts come from the same place, both claiming space 
which only one can fill. This year members are 
tardy in arriving; but Congress seems to get on 
quite as well as ifit werefull. Indeed, asubtraction 
of numbers might be an improvement. Congress 
could probably dispense with one quarter of its 
accredited legs and move quite as fast. Brains are 
the great desideratum here. , [t is singular how this 
want is overlooked in some sections of the country. 
Noise and wind are sent here to afflict us while 
brains stay.at home where they are least needed. 
The result of the election last fall is not likely to 
better this proportion. 

In the multitude of topics which are heaped up for 
discussion in political cliques at every re-assembling 
there are two jutting prominences this week, 
namely, the President’s message and the new party 
movement. The message of the President was unex- 
pectedly and deservedly popular. Its general spirit 
and policy find favor. The fact that it is attacked 
most unsparingly by Gen. Grant’s political enemies 
is a good index of its timely merit. An instinct of 
economy leads them to spend their powder where 
they think it is most needed. They must oppose it 
either from principle or the lack of it. The charge 
that it is a piece of patchwork, wrought by several 
minds, is a cheap disparagement which will not alter 
the effect. The same thing has been said of many of 
his predecessors. Whether the ink was Grant’s or 
not, the spirit and soul of its policy are as unmistake- 
ably his as is his name written at the bottom. 

The néw party movement has naturally produced 
more or less speculation. It excites calculation, but 
not warmth. It is difficult to say where the timber 
The existing parties are bound to 
monopolize all the issues if they can; and when they 
have constructed their platforms there will not be 
much material left. The Democratic party, with its 
conservative instincts, will hold on to its traditional 
principles until they become effete with age. The 
only chance of success is in splitting the Republican 
party. The revenue reformers are shaping their 
wedge for this purpose. Gen. Grant’s message, how- 
ever, has taken off its edge, and the probabilities are 
that no matter how hard they hammer it, it won’t 
split. 

Congress has settled down to its work with com- 
mendable industry, apparently determined to do 
as much as possible before the holiday gap. At the 
close of last session a large number of bills failed in 
both houses for want of time. The calendars are, 
therefore, well filled. Among the special orders in 
the Senate is the bill abolishing the franking privi- 
lege, which passed the Lower House, but stuck 
fast in the Upper. It will probably be kicked out of 
that august body as a bore. Pending its fate in the 
Senate, the subject came up again in the House, 
on the Postal bill. Mr. Farnesworth tried to half 
the privilege loaf with a compromise amendment, 
allowing newspapers and magazine exchanges to 
go free, and giving every member $100 for his 
postage. But the House preferred to have the whole 
loaf, and struck out all in the postal bill that relates 
to the franking privilege. 

The income tax bill will undoubtedly be doomed 
this session. Its opponents are busy making its 
shroud and coffin. No less than seven or eight bills 
for its repeal have been introduced. It is not likely 
that they will all miss fire. Considerable compen- 
sation for the loss of revenue by its repeal is found 
in the great reduction of expenses that will result 
from abolishing the machinery required for its col- 
lection. 

The Constitution, that dear old instrument, which 
sleeps in a tin box in the State Department, is 
threatened with a “Sixteenth Amendment.” Sena- 
tor Pomeroy, of Kansas, the stanch friend of 
woman suffrage, is the introducer of the article 
which proposes to equip woman with the ballot. A 
similar bill Was introduced last session, against 
which the Judiciary Committeerendered an adverse 
report. With refreshing pertinacity, Senator Pome- 
roy again shoulders it. I wish I might say there 
was a good hope of its passing. But Iam afraid the 
tin box will not be opened this session for its recep- 
tion. 

Of bills for land grants to railroads and corpora- 
tions, there are no fewer than thirteen on the calen- 
der. Genera] Grant’s criticism that much of our 
legislation in this regard had been characterized by 





. 
“indiscriminate and profuse liberality,” is timely 
There will probably be a sharp fight on the land 
grant and subsidy question. The Southern Pacific 
Road men are together here in force, determined to 
push their favorite measure. Itis a pet scheme of 
General Fremont’s, and a great many other west- 
erners have much heart and pocket in the matter. 

Mr. Sumner, whose Continental shoulders have 
to bear the burdens of many injured classes, has in- 
troduced a humane bill to secure wages to seamen 
in case of wreck, while his colleague, Mr. Wilson, 
has introduced a needed one to prevent the assess- 
ment of money upon government employés for po- 
litical purposes. The bill-ious fever rages now to 
great extent, as it always doesin the opening; the 
majority of bills introduced are of local and minor 
interest. 

The President has passed a whole batch of nomina- 
tions into the Senatorial hopper for confirmation. 
At the head stands the name of Vice-Admiral Por- 
ter, for Admiral. This nomination and Logan’s bill 
to abolish the office, will strike fire. Secretary 
Robeson strongly opposes Logan’s bill; and ex-Seo- 
retary Borie is here, doing what he can to secure 
Porter’s confirmation, the chances of which have 
been somewhat impgired by his unfortunate letter. 

Dec. 9, 1870. 8. J. B. 





TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
Twenty-first Letter.—Concluded. 


UST as everybody else: does, we entered the 

Mosque of the Tomb of David, and were con- 

ducted to the centers of historic and traditional 
show. 

The chief of these is called the Canaculwm, or 
the supper-chamber. It is a large vaulted apart- 
ment, sustained by Gothic columns somewhat dis- 
mally whitewashed with lime. Forlorn as this old 
room now appears, it is made the seat of more tra- 
ditions,than one can count on his fingers. Were- 
member only so much as this—that it is reported 
to have been the Upper Chamber where our Lord 
met his desciples and instituted the feast of the Last 
Supper. Some scholars seem content to accept the 
place as authentic. Even the sober-minded author 
of the Land and the Book says, ‘“‘ There was an old 
chapel there in the fourth century to commemorate 
these events, and I please myself with the idea there 
may be truth in the traditions;” so we withdrew 
quietly into a corner; and one of our young men, 
seated on a stone step, read the inspired story of that 
transaction. I am willing to adm.t that it took all 
my imagination to even consent to think that the 
fourteenth chapter of John had been spoken there, 
or that the intercessory prayer had been offered on 
that spot. How difficult it is to conceive of any real 
locality for Biblical scenes! These events have been 
so revered in all our lives, that we set them apart 
from ordinary human history; walls, and floors, and 
windows seem out of keeping. 

A CROWDED APARTMENT. 

This room is about thirty feet wide, and perhaps a 
little less than twice aslong. But I never saw any 
one chamber, enclosed ia four stone walls, that had 
such measure of historic capacity. It actually holds 
events tosuffocation. When the voluble guide began 
to rehearse that here, also, the apostles met when 
the Holy Spirit fell upon them at Pentecost; and 
here they were assembled when Jesus appeared for 
the purpose of convincing the unbelieving Thomas ; 
and here the Virgin Mary resided at the time of her 
death ; and here devout men brought Stephen after 
his martyrdom, and prepared his body for burial; 
and here once stood the marble column to which 
Jesus was bound when he was scourged; and here 
the remains of Gamaliel, at whose feet sat the Apos- 
tle Paul, were finally deposited,—my mind grew 
oppressed with the narrowness of the spot. And I 
suppose that, when the climax was reached in the 
sublime announcement that King David’s veritable 
tomb was underneath the floor, the reason why I 
was not stunned at once was because human intelli- 
gence is limited, and human sensibility must not be 
over-strained. In all my experience, I must say, this 
is the most crowded apartment I ever saw. 

THE TOMB OF DAVID. 

Many of these tales, however, are more than fif- 
teen hundred years old. Any one of them may pos- 
sibly be true; but I do not see how they all can be. 
If David was really interred on this spot, then I do 
not believe this was the upper room of the Pente- 
cost, or of the Last Supper. There is some rcason 
for believing that the royal sepulcher was indeed 
in this neighborhood. David was buried on Mount 
Zion. The Mohammedans consider this the holiest 
spot on the earth. They never enter the precincts 
in which they assert the monarch’s dust is now lying, 
nor do they suffer others to enter. In the interest- 
ing, but very diffuse volume, The City of the Great 
King, an account is given of a visit to the sepulcher 
itself by an American lady. She describes the “ im- 
mense sarcophagus,” and dwells with a feminine 
instinct upon the beauty of the “green tapestry, 
richly embroidered with gold;’’ she mentions two 
tall, silver candlesticks, and a little lamp, kept con- 
stantly burning; she even had time to take a sketch 
of the interior of the whole apartment, and this is 
reproduced in a full-colored lithograph which graces 
her father’s book. Butit has never been accepted 
as an authentic account by those qualified to judge. 

The usual practice in such cases is to fit up another 
room with gorgeous splendor ; and in case of forced 
exposure, or of entrance by stratagem, this is repre- 
sented to be the shrine. So here; and it is believed 
she found her way only into an adjoining chamber, 
where weahs a cenotaph. Even this they guard 
with p jealousy of watchfulness. It ¢ inac- 
cessible save to princes, whose diplomatic pressure 
urges onward beyond usual barriers of bigotry, or 
to those rare curiosity-seekers who, at the peril of 
life, bribe their way in. And yet this is only a blind. 
It is the next room to a secret sepulchre, and that is 
all. The real crypt has never been disclosed. This 
lady mentions that shementered by the friendly 
connivance of a Mohammedan woman ; and she pie- 
tures a door which she says they told her led into a 
cave beneath, This last was to be expected ; and it 
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is not unlikely that the real tomb of the Psalmist- 
King of Israel will one day be found on the other 
side of that door, when Turkish rule shall have 
fallen in Palestine. 

AROUND THE “‘ PINNACLE.” 

We passed out from these interesting precincts 
quite prepared for the shock afforded by a quarrel 
with the greedy guardians asto whether the two 
parties that were in at the same time had both paid 
or not. Out once more on the brow of the hill, we 
began to breathe somewhat more easily in the freer 
air. A vague suspicion of imposture renders the ex- 
Ploration of these so-called shrines rather trying. 
It gives one full exhilaration to be under the gener- 
ous light of heaven, where he can gaze to his 
heart’s content on the grand natural features of the 
region, concerning which deception is impossible. 
There before our eyes lay one of the finest panora- 
mas of vision in the world, disclosing localities the 
very names of which are inspiriting. We could see 
clear down the declivity to En-rogel, by the side of 
which stands the stunted old mulberry-fig tree, on 
the spot where Isaiah was sawn asunder in his 
martyrdom, at the exact junction of the valley of 
Jehosaphat with the valley of Himmom. Following 
this long defile in a sweep to the left, the eye soon 
reaches the interesting little village of Siloam, 
clinging to the side of the Hill of Corruption. Still 
beyond, up farther north, rose the summit of Mount 
Olives, with Gethsemane white-walled at its foot. 
So finally the prospect was cut off that way by a 
eorner of the stone platform upon the flagged level 
of which stood the Mosque of Mi-Aksa, whose roof 
we could see crowning the southern end of the 
ancient site of the Temple. 

Westarted on our walk, keeping up close by the 
walls on the very edge of the steep declivity, fairly 
touching with our hands those great stones which 
once lay as the deep foundation of Solomon’s Porch. 
At this corner, the south-east corner of the Harem 
area (outside) we came suddenly upon the first ex- 
cavation we had seen of those attempted in the last 
few years. It was no more or less than a deep, dark 
hole in the ground, of no possible interest in itself ; 
and yet it is one of the wells in which Truth lies at 
the bottom. It has been settled by this shaft that 
this corner, when surmounted by the edifice which 
originally stood upon it, must have been pre- 
eminent as a commanding outlook. It is a dizzy 
height now ; but if this be the point known in the 
Scriptures as the “ pinnacle’ upon which the Devil 
set the Saviour in the mysterious temptation, surely 
there could have been no more fitting spot than the 
increased elevation in those days offered, from 
which the people would behold the catastrophe of 
his precipitation. 

Turning northward now, still on.the line of the 
wall, we soon reached what is oalled the Golden 
Gate, passing the singular column protruding from 
the parapet (a mere shaft from some ancient ruin, 
built in carelessly among the layers of masonry), 
upon which devout Musselmen say Mohammed is to 
sit one day, when he judges the world! Some Arab 
shepherds, in picturesque dresses of skins, were 
lounging among the Turkigh tombs which covered 
the entire slope. This gate is closed; and so un- 
certain are all the annals of this most enigmatic 

city, that no one knows who closed it, or when it 
Was ever open. 


THE “BROOK KIDRON.” 


From this we struck down directly into the valley, 
where the little bridge crosses the ravine to which is 
given the name of the brook Kidron. 

Perhaps there is no one thing concerning which 
the popular mind in our cowntry considers itseif 
more fixed and more satisfied, than concerning this 
natural feature of Jerusalem. And sure we may be 
there is nothing concerning which so many excellent 
people are mistaken. I am thoroughly persuaded 
in my own mind that there never was any such 
thing as a brook Kidron. There certainly is nothing 
of the sort now. 

Between two extensive slope: lies a mere gully. 
In case there falls any profuse rain, as there some- 
times does in the height of the rainy season, then it 
is possible water may find its way down the steep 
hillside as into a natural gutter. Then there would 
be created an insignificant storm-brook, a mere 
rivulet as we sometimes see in New England after a 
successive shower by the: side of the road. The 
engineers have shown by their excavations that the 
original ravine used to lie much further west, 
nearer the city walls than now, and was far deeper 
atthe bottom. But Iam not aware that any one 
has ever suggested the possible position of a fixed 
fountain, any permanent spring, to supply what 
would answer for a continuous flow of water. 

There is a mis-translation in the version of Scrip- 
ture we use. The word Kidron means turbid, and 
doubtless this refers to the peculiar character or 
color of the current when there was any, and marks 
the mere muddy affluence of a rain-fall. In one 
instance our translators have put in the word 
“brook” bodily, with no explanation. Whenever 
it occurs it might just as well be rendered ravine or 
valley, a waterless depression between two hills. * 

Isuppose, however, that the lines of a hymn we 
are wont to quote and to sing, have done as much as 
anything else to pervert the understanding : 

“ Thou sweet-gliding Kidron, by thy silver stream, 

Our Saviour at midnight, when moonlight’s pale beam 
Shone bright on thy waters, would frequently stray, 
And lose in thy murmurs the tolls of the day !” 

When did we ever hear of any such thing as this 
in the Bible? Yet here, I presume, as much as any- 
where, the idea originated of a constant and pic- 
turesque streamlet, just in the suburbs of the great 
city, to which our Lord, in his wakeful nights, might 
be imagined to retire for moody meditation! The 
“ moonlight’s pale beam” was the only true thing 
to us in all the description. And missionaries, long 
resident in the vicinity, have given assurance that 
they never knew any water running there at all. 

A little stone structure spans the gully ; and there 
the path winds up the higpide, eXtending in three 
branches over Mount Olivet to Bethany. 


The Household. . 


CARE IN SELECTING A HOUSE. 


HOOSING a house, or tenement, is one of the 
cares that often devolves upon the wife, which 
demands great skill, good judgment, and sound 
common sense, because there are so many things to 
be taken into consideration. We have been favored 
with a book published in London, entitled The Best 
of Everything. We have not yet so thoroughly ex- 
amined its contents as to be able to judge if it war- 
rants that title; but have been much pleased with 
some “Hints on Choosing, Buying, or Building a 
House,” and think our readers will be better pleased 
with some extracts from that chapter than with 
anything we could furnish. _ 

* Select a cheerful, healthy locality, and be sure 
the rent, including taxes, &., does not exceed one- 
sixth of your income. Do not choose a neighbor- 
hood merely because it is fashionable; and carefully 
avoid occupying a dwelling in a neighborhood of 
doubtful reputation. 

“Be sure that the house is dry, with convenient 
sewerage and plenty of water. A southern or west- 
ern aspect is to be preferred. Should the house be 
infested with vermin, avoid it. See that windows 
and doors are well secured, that there are proper 
means of ventilation, and that the chimneys do not 
smoke, 

“ Let all needful repairs be made by the landlord 
before the completion of your agreement, other- 
wise you will probably be required to execute them 
at your own expense. Do not deal with a landlord 
commonly reputed to be disobliging, greedy, or 
litigious. In every case have a lease properly drawn 
out and stamped. 

*“ Avoid the neighborhood of a sluggish stream, a 
mill-dam, or fresh water lake. The penalties are 
rheumatism, ague, impaired eyesight, loss of appe- 
tite, asthma, and many other ailments. Choose a 
house away from the vicinity of tan-yards, and 
tallow, soap, and chemical works, or old and crowd- 
ed burying-grounds, or slaughter-houses. A low 
situation is perilous, especially during the prev- 
alence of epidemics. 

“ Never lease a house in a narrow street if you can 
help it, unless the back premises are open and ex- 
tensive. Houses built with sea-sand will in the 
winter months discharge moisture, and be un- 
healthy. A house with two entrances is more 
healthy than with only one. Before closing your 
bargain, try to learn something of the house from a 
former occupant. 

“If you wish to purchase instead of leasing, do 
not trust to appearances, or rely on your own judg- 
ment; but when you have found a house likely to 
suit your family, and your purse, employ a surveyor 
to inspect every portion of it. He will examine the 
foundations, the state of the sewerage, and the 
character of the materials which form the walls, the 
joints, flooring, and other wood-work. He will be 
able to detect if soft bricks have been used, by find- 
ing traces of dampness at the bottom of the walls. 
Let a lawyer examine all papers necessary to secure 
a full possession. 

**Beware of rashly purchasing fixtures, such as 
window-blinds or curtains, hall carpets, or kitchen 
furniture; new articles may be found in the end 
more economical. 

“ Make an effort to pay the whole of the purchase 
money. A bond on your house may endanger your 
credit, and affect your comfort. 

“If instead of buying a house, you wish to build, 
select your locality; but before completing the ar- 
rangements ascertain the precise nature of the soil. 
In a gravelly soil you will readily secure good foun- 
dations; but if you find clay, or moist earth, be cau- 
tious. You may, indeed, procure an artificial foun- 
dation by laying a bed of concrete; but this will be 
attended with considerable expense. Consult an 
architect; he will makea plan for your approval, 
and prepare working plans, and a specification. If 
the house is to be built of brick, be careful to exam- 
ine the quality of the bricks, and also of the mortar. 
Personally inspect the plumber’s work, which, if in- 
ferior, will expose you to endless expense after- 
wards. : 

“Do not allow zinc to be used either as gutters or 
water-pipes; it wastes under exposure. 

“When a new house passes out of the hands of 
the carpenters, the painter and paper-hangers take 
their place. In selecting your papershangings, keep 
in view these considerations: If the ceiling is low, 
oak paper, or any dark paper, will make it, appa- 
rently, lower still; or if a room be defectively 
lighted, a dark shade aggravates the evil. Papers of 
large designs are unsuited for a small room, making 
it look smaller; and, generally, papers with a vari- 
ety of colors and showy patterns are inconsistent 
with elegance. Striped papers ave better adapted 
for rooms with low ceilings. When you have pic- 
tures to hang on the walls, floral devices in the pa- 
per are particularly unsuitable. Paper of a uniform 
color, such as light or dark green, is admirably 
adapted for pictures. The paint of doors and win- 
dows should harmonize with the paper-hangings.” 


PREPARATION OF WHITEWASH.—Whitewash is one 
of the most valuable articles in the world when pfo- 
perly applied. It prevents not only the decay of 
wood, but conduces generally to the healthiness of 
all buildings, whether of wood or stone. Out-build- 
ings and fences, when not painted, should be sup- 
plied once or twice every year with a good coat of 
whitewash, which should be prepared in the follow- 
ing way: Take a clean, water-tight or other 
suitable cask, and put into it half a blshel of lime. 
Slake it by pouring water over it, boiling hot, and in 
sufficient quantity to cover it five inches deep, and 
stir it briskly till thoroughly slaked. When the 
slaking has been effected, dissolve it in water, and 
add two pounds of sulphate of zinc, and one of com- 
mon salt. These will cause the wash to harden, and 
prevent its cracking, which gives an unseemly ap- 
‘pearance to the work. If desirable, a beautiful 














cream color may be communicated to the above 
wash by adding three pounds of yellow ochre; ora 
good pearl or lead color, by the addition of lamp, 
vine or ivory black. For fawn color, add four 
pounds umber—Turkish or American, the latter is 
the cheapest—one pound Indian red, and one pound 
common lampblack. For common stone color, add 
four pounds raw umber and two pounds lampblack. 
This wash may be applied with a common white- 
wash brush, and will be found much superior, both 
for appearance and durability, to commen white- 
wash.—Country Gentleman. 


RECEIPTS. 


APPLE SaucEe.—Take sweet cider, as soon as it 
comes from the cider-press, before it has passed 
through any change. Boil it down, nearly half; 


then pare and quarter as many of the best sour ap- 


ples as you wish to “doup;” cover them with the 
cider when boiling hot, and cook till well done; but 
not so as to lose their shape. Most of the cider will 
be absorbed by the apples. What remains can be 
bottled for future use. When done, put into jars, 
and cover, or cement. . 

Oc, if only needed for daily sauce, let the apples 
boil longer, stirring often, until it becomes like mar- 
malade, 

This makes not only a most delicious sauce, but is 
very healthful, as all the nourishment of the apples 
from which the cider is made is retained, and the 
stimulating or alcoholic properties are dispelled by 
boiling before fermentation takes place, and we lose 
the sharp, biting taste of the old apple-butter made 
from boiled cider. 

Cream Morrins.—One teacup sour cream; two 
eggs; one-half. teaspoon soda; thickened with flour 
about as stiff as waffies. Bake in a quick oven. 


Sweet Potato Buns.—Boil and mash two good 
sized potatoes; rubin as much flour as will make it 
like bread; add a little nutmeg and one tablespoonful 
of sugar, with a tablespoonful of good yeast. When 
it has risen, work in two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
soften so as to be easily mixed thoroughly with the 
dough; then form into small rolls, and when raised 
5ne second time, bake on tins anice brown. Serve 


OysTER OMELET.—Beat four eggs very light; cut 
out the hard part, or eye, from a dozen oysters; 
wipe them dry, and cut into small pieces; stir them 
into the beaten egg, and fry in hot butter. When 
the under side is a light brown, sprinkle a very little 
salt and pepper over the top, and fold one-half of 
the omelet over the other. Never turn an omelet. 
It makes it heavy, and ruins it. 


one 


“MY BOYS.” 
A WORD TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL THACHERS. 
BY A FELLOW-WORKER. 


HERE were sevenof them. Active, daring 

handsome lads; fearing nothing, reverencing 
few things, and effervescing with fun atall times and 
places. Their eager minds were keen to detect incon- 
sistencies, or revolt at “‘sham professions.” They dis- 
cussed with equal zeal the exact appearance and lo- 
comotive power of Elijah’s chariot of fire, or the 
intricate doctrines of election. What should I do 
with them, as Sunday after Sunday I came before 
them, and they called me teacher? 

I asked the question of myself, and of the Super- 
intendent. Myself gave no reply; the superinten- 
dent, with customary blandness, said : , 

“ Ah—yes—difficult class, very. Fine boys, though ; 
ah—yes—yes—win their hearts, Miss Z., win their 
hearts; all the rest must follow.” 

I did not feel markedly enlightened. How- 
ever, it was not difficult to follow the Super- 
intendent’s advice. Any earnest woman could 
not fail to win the regard of those chivalric 
boyish natures. So before long, my boys and 
I were warm friends, and our Sunday meeting 
was one of the pleasantest hours of the week 
to me. Sometimes, when the eager eye and 
flushed cheek showed that some heart-cord was 
touched, I wondered _a little sadly that its vibra- 
tion was no more lasting. It was evident that the 
plea which wrought effect upon their words and 
acts was not “ for Christ’s sake’’—but ‘‘ for teacher.” 
They were won—but by human love, not the 
Saviour’s power. Yet the difficult class had become 
the model one; there was a promise of future har- 
vest if the good seed wassown; so I waited. 

One evening at a teachers’ meeting a stranger was 
present; quaint and unattractive in appearance, 
but with a rugged eloquence in his voice which will 
not soon be forgotten by those who heard him speak. 

‘‘ My’friends,” he said, ‘“‘I have listened while you 
have talked together about your classes, while you 
have cheered each other with hope of the harvest to 
be one day garnered from this field of your toil. 
Now let an old man ask one question. Why are you 
so sure that this harvest is only in the future? 

“In God’s word there is no future; it is now. 
Why not plead Hisown now before Him, and ex- 
pect abundant answer? Discouraged faces have 
spoken to-night more cleasly than your lips even, 
saying that the answer delays in coming, and fruit 
is far distant. Is this not because you don’t expect 

else. If you are working only for the fu- 
ture, be not discouraged; look forward to that fu- 
ture—which alas! may never come to you and your 
pupils. Butif you would have these young hearts 
led to the Saviour now, before the worldhas taken 
firm hold of them, if you labor in the present, listen 
to the work which rings down the ages. Is there 
any reason why these classes shonld not come to 
Christ now? As of old, Christ asked the blind, to- 
day He asks you, teachers, ‘ Believe thou that I am 
able to do this?’ 

“ Whatever your answer, the response changes not. 

*** According to your faith, beit unto you.’” 

Our téachers’ meeting never again heard that 
strange but loving voice; we know not if its owner 
lives yet upon this earth. But his words have lived, 
and of all who heard him, there is not one teacher 
who does not to-day thank him for the utterance. 
More than one bowed low in sorrowful penitence, 








and promised to have faith for to-day, and work in 
the present; more than one has proved that faithful 
indeed are the wounds of a.friend. 

When six months later my boys and I were parted, 
I knew that of the seven sad faces that watched me 
from the receding dock, three that I should surely 
see in heaven, if no more on earth. For they had 
each @ hope, sure and stead‘ast, and were my 
brothers in Christ. And to-day 1 hold in my han¢é 
a letter which bids me rejoice: that of my flock, 
now only one remains without the fold of the good 
Shepherd. 

Very humbly do the words rise—dear friends, 
might it not be better if we had each less future and 
more present faith? 


EEE 


WHA? MY AUNT BROUGHT HOME 
FROM PARIS. 


UESS what it was! “A doll of course, a 

beautiful wax-doll, with real buttoned boots 

and a parasol and a traveling-bag with Marie in gilt 

letters. And in the bag a brush and comb anda 

tiny bottle of lavender-water to pour over her 

hands when she's hot and tired with her, journey. 
And a—’’ 

Oh! stop, stop! It’s nothing ‘of these, it’s some- 
thing to play with, not just to look at, as that dolly 
would be. 

“Oh! I know! It’s a little terrier dog, a gray 
terrier with a leather collar round it’s neck and a 
bow of pink ribbon between its ears. It isn’t alive, 
only wound up inside like a clock, but it can snap its 
head from side to side, and growl, and get up and 
down on its fore-feet.”’ 

Oh! dear, no! I like live dogs best and our 
Fidget is good eneugh for me. A machine dog is 
very well to take out in a carriage to make believe 
with, or to hold on one’s lap in a drawing-room, but 
I’m not a fine lady. I want a dog to run races with, 
and I don’t care if he does make muddy paws on my 
dress sometimes. No! it isn’t a dog. 

“ And it isn’t bon bons? nor balloons?” Well, ’l 
tell you what it is. A real live little girl; alittle 
girl who says ja-wohl to every other word; a little. 
lost German girl ! 

“Out of Paris?” Yes, that’s the queer part of it. 
You know that faraway in last summer, when it 
was so hot that we wanted to eat ices and fan our 
selves all day long, the French Emperor and the 
German King marched great armies against each 
other. And all the while we were fanning, and 
playing croquet, and going out to the shady woods, 
the French people and the German soldiers were 
killing each other as fast as they could. Shooting 
each other with cani#fn and chassepots and needle- 
guns, all through the long summer days. 

And when they had been fighting a little while, 
word was given out in the city of Paris that every 
German there must leave. French people don’t 
often go to Germany to live, but a great many Ger- 
mans lived and worked in Paris. So the watch- 
maker had to come down from hijs garret and pack 
off to Germany with his pretty little tools, and the 
German baker came up from his oven, and the 
knitting woman from her shop, hurrying off to get 
out of France. Not that these poor folks wonld 
have done any harm, had they stayed. Buta great 
army was coming up to Paris, to make a ring round 
it and to keep all the French people shut up there 
till they starved. And the French generals, inside 
knew that they would have enough mouths to feok 
without all these Germans. And as they hoped to 
break through the ring some day, and drive King 
William’s men away, they gathered in all their cows 
and sheep and horses, too, to feed upon, and sent 
away all the people they could. 

A great many French people, too, who thad to 
work hard for their living, thought, I suppose, that 
ruffies and flowers and dresses, the things they made, 
wouldn’t sell very well while the city was full of 
cannon and soldiers. So they packed up their baxes 
and were off by the train to Brussels. Look on the 
map and see where Brussels is. Just between the 
two fighting countries, isn’t it? So you see it was 
the nearest place to get to, to get out of the way. 

Well, my aunt, who had been in Paris in the 
summer time, just before she came home to America, 
happened to go to Brussels, too. And because she 
had worn out all her clothes, as people always do 
when they travel about Europe, she hunted up a 
dressmaker to make her a gown to wear on ship- 
board, coming home. She wanted a woman to make 
her dress, so she didn’t go to any of the great shops, 
where men cut out the ruffies and fit the patterns, 
but she got a card that had Madame Crépon on it, 
and hunted up the Madame to do the work. She 
had to climb to the very top ofa five-story house, to 
find her, and when she got up there, quite out of 
breath, what a room to live in! What a room to 
stay in for five minutes, not to speak of the long 
bright day! It was close and quite dark, for its one 
window looked out on the wall of a house that was 
higher still. You could touch that wall with your 
hand, there was only a slit between the houses to let 
in light and air to this little room. In one corner 
stood a small furnace, where in a saucepan, some 
green stuff and a bone were trying hard to be soup, 
and two flat-irons were crowding in for their share 
of the heat. There was a little looking-glass, and an 
old sofa with a dingy pillow onit. And this was all 
the furniture except a box or two, and a green 
wooden chair. But across the sofa and all over the 
floor were heaps of beautiful velvet and silk, and on 
the dress-maker’s lap was a pink satin petticoat 
with its long train reaching to the wall. And against 
the wall, peeping out from the shiny pink folds was 
a darling little girl, playing with a string of emp 
spools. * 

“fs that your little daughter?” asked my aunt, 
as she stood up gravely to have her dress measured 
off. 

“Ob! no! madame, that is nobody’s little daugh-, 
ter, that is lost child, lost little German child; she 
cannot find her father or her mother.” | 

As my aunt looked down at her and said in Ger- 





man, “ Dear little girl,” the little thing threw down 
erry 
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her spools and hid her face on the ‘floor under the 
pink dress. 

“ How comes she here with you, then ?” asked my 
aunt of Madame Crépon. 

“But madame understands we leave Paris in a 
hurry, all dress-makers come at once to Brussels ; 
boxes lost, trunks lost, everything go wrong on that 
train. Hours and hours on that train, people get in 
an4 out at every stop. Then this little child she 
came to my seat ;—she cry and nobody know where 
she belong. The conducteur ask all along the train. 
No German families; some German men, but they 
smoke and know nothing, Tears come to their eyes, 
—but they cannot take hen, they go to the army. 
She calls herself Lisa—she belong nowhere! I think 
to give her to gend’arme when we come to Brussels, 
he take her to the house for lost children ; but Lisa 
holds tight my hand when we get out, and cling to 
me. I say one night I will keep her, and to-morrow 
will give her to the gend’arme; but here is four 
‘weeks and I keep her, still. I cannot give her to 
gend’arme, and yet, ——” 

My aunt looked at Madame’s thin, yellow face and 
again at the saucepan on the fire, and thought she 
knew what “and yet’’ must mean. 

“Do you make money since you came to Brus- 
sels ?” asked my aunt. 

“But not much,” madame replied. ‘So many 
people here work, must work for very little to get 
anything todo. And then the rents, madame, think 
of it—this little room three francs by the day. Such 
a@ crowd, madame, everywhere; all little places are 
full, and one must live where lady can come. But 
when my daughter come back from London, I can- 
not keep Lisa more.”’ 

“Did your daughter go to London ?” 

“Yes, madame, to seek employment; bnt she 
write me that all is full, that she is turned away ; 80 
she come back to ‘me when I send her some money. 
And I work hard for that.” 

My aunt lifted up the pink petticoat and patted 
Lisa’s head and put a chocolate bon-bon into her 
little hand. Presently the little hand carried the 
bon-bon to the little mouth, Lisa still lyingin a little 
heap on the floor. When it was all eften up, Lisa 
lifted up her face and looked shyly at the lady. It 
was an honest little face,my aunt thought, round 
and rosy, with clear blue eyes and a mouth that 
smiled prettily enough at sight of another sugar 
plum. 

Then my aunt went away. But she said to her 
husband when she came to the hotel, “I want td 
take something home with me that money cannot 
buy. I want to take a little daughter home with 
me.”’ 

And my uncle, when it vas all told to him, said he 
would like to have little Lisa go home with them, 
but they must try first to find her father and 
mother. And they tried and tried all the while they 
stayed in Brussels. They wrote letters and they saw 
the Prussian Consul about it, and the Austrian 
Consul and the French Consul. That is, they saw 
the men who take care of the Jfrench people in 
Brussels, and the Prussian people and the other 
Germans. ' 

“ Who had lost a little three-year-old daughter ?”’ 
But nobody knew anything or could do anything. 
The town was full of poor people who had names 
and hadn’t anything else, but nobody had lost a 
Lisa. And far and wide and up and down, nobody 
knew anything of Lisa. 

So my aunt left her own name and the place in 
America where she lived very clear and plain with 
the French Consul and the Austrian Consul and the 
Prussian Consul, that if any one should ever search 
for Lisa they might find her without trouble in her 
new home. And then she went to Madame Crépon’s 
and took little Lisa away. 

And Lisa and her new doll were very glad to go 
with the kind lady. So this is what my aunt brought 
home from Paris, a real little girl, with shining 
brown plaits tied up with blue ribbons, and for 
everything that we say to her, she answers “ ja- 
wohl.” 8. C. H. 








WHAT SHAWNY DID TO THE 
LIGHT-HOUSE. 
BY MISS 8. J. PRICHARD. 
OHAPTER EIGHTH.—Continued. 


Shawny pressed her little face againsi the window 
pane, and waited until she couldn’t wait another 
minute, for sleep called her. Mrs. Storni undressed 
the little girl and put her in bed. The light might 
go out now, and ships be lost, and the dog never 
come back, but Shawny couldn’t*keep awake for 
one or all of them. 

Ieannot write what along, long night it was to 
the man up in the tower, nor how many torches he 
burned that were made out of the wood of the red 
chest, nor how many times the man’s sweet wife 
toiled up the long, lonesome way to the light to 
speak a word of cheer to him, and to relieve his 
‘tired arms “just one minute.”” Twice she carried a 
‘bowl of hot tea, that she had made to keep him 
‘awake. Hour after hour went by, It seemed as if 
the daylight was hidden away somewhere, and had 
forgotten to come out; but no! it was all in God’s 
keeping, and at the appointed minute a ray or two 
of light came through the darkness in the east, and 
then the light-keeper knew that it was morning; 
but still he musthold out till sunrise. The light must 
burn until the appointed time. 

“Five minutes longer, dear!" Do you wonder 
what the words meant? They were shouted up- 
stairs and ladder, to the man, who was ready to 
drop with weariness and waut of sleep and pain of 
burned hands. Mr. Storm lit yet another torch, and 
Mthough the light of day put it out, he yet kept the 
law to the utmost, waiting for the welcome words, 
“The sun is risen.”” They came, from the lips of his 
wife, and, almost too tired to be thankful, the man 
dropped his arms and went down. How bright the 
little family room seemed down below! A cheery 
fire on the hearth; a breakfast fit fora king to eat 
was ready, for had not the royal hands of Love 
made the little feast? Shawny was asleep still; when 





a scratch came upon the door and the dog came in, 
his great brown eyes wandering about the room, as 
if they wanted something that was not there. Then 
the dog went up to Mr. Storm and looked straight 
into his face, and uttered a mournful little wail, as 
much as to say, “‘ I am all alone.” 

Mr. Storm did not wait to finish his breakfast, but 
with his stout hook set out to see what he could do. 
He knew the ship was on the rocks, for the light of 
day had given him a sight of it. He also knew that 
there was little hope of saving it; nevertheless he 
went down to the coast, in obedience to the call of 
the dog. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


5 § OU must not think that Mrs. Storm spent the 

time in sleep after she knew that a good ship 
had touched the rocks on the bar. She waited for 
the day to dawn, as many souls have waited, since 
the earth was formed, through doubt and fear. She 
knew where the ship Tay, scarce a cable’s length 
from the island. What a wreck it was that met jher 
eyes at day dawn! broken masts, shrouds, and sails 
clinging to a broken hull, and on the highest part of 
the hull, a few human beings, clinging for Kfe while 
every wave broke over them. With the light, came 
hope and courage. Finding that the dog had been 
faithful to his trust, and that they were made fast to 
the shore, a life-boat—their only one, the other 
boats being lost—was entrusted to the breakers. It 
was the sight of that boat being let down into the 
sea, which caused the dog to go for help. Out ran 
Mrs. Storm to aid, if aid were possible, just in time 
to see the little boat in its great peril. The hawser 
held, and after trials many, the little boat touched 
land. I cannot tellin words what an exciting time 
there was on that barren bit of blessed earth, when 
the last passenger was saved. Some cried, some 
laughed, others sat down and gazed out on the torn 
waters in dumb wonder that ever the shore had 
been reached. One or two kneeled down, weary 
and worn, and kissed the very rocks in token of 
gratitude; and one gentleman, not finding a way to 
express his thankfulness as the others did express 
their’s began to sing ‘‘ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” Then they all took it up, voices 
joining in the doxology that had never before known 
what it was to give praise. And so the little party, 
guided by the Light-keeper’s wife, went onward to 
the small house. 

How full it was all in a minute' How many 
voices there were talking in that little family room; 
how many footsteps there were in room and passage 
way! Shawny awoke, with all the noise in her ears, 
and could not imagine whatit all meant. She ran 
out into the family room in her night gown and 
found herself in the midst of a dozen or twenty 
queer-looking persons, not one of whom she had 
seen before. She was puzzled and in such a maze that 
she did not understand her mother’s words when 
she said “‘Run back now, Shawny;’’ but there she 
stood, rosy and warm with sleep, her long tawny 
hair curled into ringlets by the rain of last night, 
making a nice picture, so nice, indeed, th#t the gen- 
tleman who had put his thankfulness into praise to 
God stooped down and lifting her in his arms, kissed 
her. 

“Was you in the ship ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, we were, all of us.” 

Shawny looked around at tae faces an instant, and 
then she said, 

“T don't see the baby. Where is it?” 

“We have no baby here,” said the gentleman. 

“Did you lose it, Sir?” 

“No, there has been no baby on the ship.” 

“I’m so sorry Sir, ’cause I wanted it. Was it your 
dog I found in the night, and can I have it?” 

Mrs. Storm just then found time to attend to 
Sbawny, so she had to go and get dressed before she 
could learn anything more about the dog. And after 
that she had 1o wait a long time to see the gentle- 
man, for her father and all the men were down at 
the beach trying to save some of the cargo which 
floated near, for the ship was fast going to pieces, 
and the three women who were sitting so still in the 
little family room could not understand one word 
she said to them. 

Shawny thought them very stupid “ to sit there so 
and not talk,” and she wondered what “good it was 
to save such dull folks.”” How hungry they were 
too! Shawny privately told her mother that she 
“felt bad’? to see ali the nice things papa brought 
home going so fast. 

At last the wind drew off and bogan to blow from 
another quarter. The clouds parted and were torn 
into little pieces and scattered all over the sky, and 
the rain ceased to fall, so that Shawny could go down 
and watch the work of saving from the wreck. 
There was one cask that they were trying their 
utmost to save, for it contained oil. It went just 
where the wind and tide carried it, and their way 
with it was not the way of the island. Mr. Storm 
soon saw that it would be lost to them. Before any 
one had time to tell what he wished to do he’had 
pushed his own little boat out from the harbor and 
rounded a little rocky jutting of land and was fairly 
in the midst of the breakers, chasing the oil cask out 
on the wide ocean. 

Mr. Storm had reached the cask, while every eye 
followed the little boat, and every heart beat fast 
with anxiety. Just at that moment it Was that 
Shawny went down to the coast. 

“QO my papa! my dear papa will be drowned! 
What is he doing?” 

“Don’t be frightened, my little girl,” said the gen- 
tleman who had kissed Shawny in the morning, 
“don’t you see my good dog? He is almost there 
noy, with a rope in his mouth, that your father will 
make fast the barrel to, and it has oj} in it, and that 
he wants very much, for he has none for to-night.” 

Shawny kept very still then, watching the brave 
dog swim through such a sea until she saw him 
reach the little boat, and knew that he was taken 
into the boat, and that her father was on his way to 
the shore; then she looked up into the face of the 
gentleman, who still held her hand. and said, “I let 
the oil all run away, and had to stand up there 
all night and hold burning sticks in the lamp.” 





“You I-t the oil run away! Did you forget it?” 
ar asked. 

“I did it a purpose,” said Shawny, “cause I 
wanted to go away and see elephants and mountains 
and some little girls.” 

“I don’t see how it would help you to go to waste 
the oil?” 

“O, don’t you? Why, papa said we'd go as soon 
as he had burned up enough oil in the light-house, 
and I thought it would be just as good to spill some 
as to burn it all out slow. I didn’t mean to be 
wicked, Sir.”’ 

“ What a queer little girl you are! Now, see, your 
papa is almost in. We will go down and see him 
come to land, and on the way you will tell me what 
you meant by asking for the baby this morning.” 

“Why, I was down here in the night, looking for 
it, when I found your dog,” said Shawny, as they 
went. “I ran down when a bouncing big wave 
washed back, and put my hand on him, and then he 
barked and I knew ’twas a dog, so I dragged him 
up, and the rope was so tight on his neck that he 
*most died. I guess he would if papa hadn’t come 
down when I told him, and got it.” 

“But what made you think there was a baby on 
the ship ?”’ 


“*Cause there was once a little Daby on a ship, and’ 


it was saved when the ship wasn’t, nor any of the 
big folks on the.ship.” 

“Did you see that little baby?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“Twas a great while ago, afore I was a baby my- 
self; when my papa was a little baby, and that little 
baby was my own papa that’s in that boat nowy” 
and Shawny quickly drew her little hand out of the 
gentleman’s and went like a flash to her father who 
had just come to land. Out leaped the brave old 
dog and went up tc his master for the praise he 
knew he ought to have for his obedience, and into 
the arms of her father went Shawny for a kiss and 
a hug. She did not stop because his clothes were 
full of sea spray and wet her own, and she did not 
care for any body else in the world just at that 
minute. 

And new let me tell you for what the gentleman 
was on the ship that has just been lost. More than 
thirty years before this time of which I have been 
writing, this gentleman’s father, Mr. Wing, and 
his mother had left England with three children to 
visit some relatives who were then living in Canada. 
The ship was lost on the coast in a great storm, and 
nothing was heard from its passengers, so the news- 
papers of that time reported. Now Mr. Wing had 
left the eldest of his children in England with its 
grandparents when he started for the visit which 
he did not live to make, and this boy grew up to be 
a man. When his grandfather and grandmother 
died he was left very much alone in the world, for 
his father had been an only son. While they lived 
he did not seem to need other relatives so much, but 
when they left him his heart began to hurt him for 
some one to love. One day he was looking over some 
papers that he had not seen before—some papers 
that had been his grandmother’s, and he found a 
bundle of old letters tied up with a faded ribbon, 
and he thought they must have been written by a 
person that was loved very much or they would not 
have been kept so many years. He was going to 
destroy them at first, but as he laid them down the 
ribbon parted; he took up one and to his delight 
he found it was written by hisown mother. Then 
he prized them more than he did all the deeds of 
land that he had fallen heir to. One of the letters 
had been written after Mrs. Wing had left her home 
for America—it was written the night before the 
ship sailed from England, and after she had once bid 
farewell to them all, and to her oldest boy, Walter, 
this man, who was so many years later to find it and 
read it with tears in his eyes. After this kind mother 
had said many things she ended her letter in this 
way: And now I am going upon a wide ocean whose 
farther side I may never reach, and the boy I leave 
with you may never know the sisters and the baby- 
brother I take with me. My heart is heavy at the 
thought of their separation, for I would that they 
should grow up together and know how sweet a true 
life of love each for the other is, but I will try not to 
feel gloomy, and to take a cheerful face out to meet 
whatever the Wise One sees good forus.’”’ Then 
with a few last words of love the letter ended. The 
gentleman looked among the saved papers until he 
came to a bundle of newspapers containing the sim- 
ple ‘statement of the loss of the ship Good Will, 
and there he read that one baby had been saved, and 
his heart gave a great leap at the thought that may 
be that baby was his own brother; so, without loss 
of time he started for America to learn everything 
about the shipwreck, possible. The time was so long, 
thirty years, that the persons who knew about it 
then might be dead he feared, and as he drew near 
the dreaded coast, and the great storm arose, he 
thought he was about to meet the fate his parents 
met there before him. Then it was that the faith- 
fulness of the light-keeper on the Isle of Psalms kept 
the ship from total loss before the day dawned, and 
we know that by it he saved the life of his own 
brother, but as yet no one knows that but ourselves. 

The gentleman was greatly bewildered by the 
words of little Shawny; he knew not what to think. 
Here the child had told him that her father was 
saved when a baby from a sinking ship. He must 
know more about it, and without waiting, either, for 
every breath he drew seemed a lifetime just then. 
Down he paced with long steps to the shore, and 
before the Light-keeper had time to fasten his boat 
he had hold of his arm, saying, ‘‘Come, Sir, I want a 
few words with you. What is your name?” 

“The Lord only knows,” said Mr, Storm, “forI 
only wi name that the fisherman who found me 
gave to 

“Then it is true what your little girl has just told 
me about your coming ashore in a storm when an 
infant?’ 

“T only know what I have been told about it. I 
‘was too small to remember any thing. 

“The ship, Sir, what was its name?” 

“The Good Will, wrecked thirty years ago on the 
coast there, in sight new.” “ 


** Look me in the face,” 

Wasn't that a queer thing for a strange gentleman 
to say, and a little rude, too? 

Mr. Storm felt indignant; His plood flowed 
quickly for an instant as he turned from his boat 
and looked at the gentleman. 

A something, then—a flash in Mr. Storm’s face, or 
out from it, told to the gentleman that this man was 
his brother. In that one look he had been trans« 
formed, as it were, into the very image of Mr.-Wing’s 
grandfather. 

Tears filled the strange gentleman's eyes, and ina 
manner surprising to the Light-keeper he drew his 
hand through his arm, saying, in trembling tones, 
“Come apart with me; I wish to talk with you.” 

Shawny had stood near and heard the conversa- 
tion, so, unthought of by either, she followed them 
to the place where they went apart from the men, 
and the place where they went was to her own 
rocky grotto; and she heard what they said to each 
other there, and having heard, off she started with 
the speed of the wind. She ran over the dog, and 
did not wait to speak to any one until she found her 
mother. Poor Mrs. Storm’s hospitality was taxed 
to the utmost that day. She had been busy every 
minute of it, and when Shawny found her she was 
preparing dinner for her large family. 

“Mother? mother!” shouted Shawny, “Papa’s a 
brother! P2pa’s found a brother, and its the gentle- 
man. QO, dear mamma, do come quick and just see 
what they are doing down there in my grotto.” 

“Child, child,” called Mrs. Storm, but Shawny did 
not obey the call. She was off again, and Mrs. Storm 
forgot that there was to be a dinner in her haste to 
learn the meaning of Shawny’s words. She met 
them corhing up together, and from afar she saw the 
Jook of joy on the face of her husband, the look that 
had given her such pleasure when Shawny came to 
bless them. What a new world it was to the little 
family on that island. There was sorrow, and there 
was joy. Sorrow, because of the parting from the 
old. Mr. Storm had been used to his name and his 
manner of life so long that it pained him to part 
with them; and Mr. Walter Wing was so filled with 
joy at the thought of having found his brother that 
he never sought out other evidence that he was his 
brother than the strong family look that lightened 
into Mr. Storm’s face in that instant of indignation. 
It was strange how alike the two men were. After 
they had been a day or two together, Mrs, Storm 
wondered that she had not seen the resemblance at. 
the first instant. 

I cannot tell you how delighted Shawny was to 
find an uncle, and such an uncle as Mr. Wing wus 
worth findin-. : : 

The same evening the light in the Light-house 
beamed in full power—the storm had abated, and a 
sweet hush came upon the little throng which gath- 
ered in the little house, waiting for the boat to come 
forthem. The twilight of the September day was 
creeping down upon the sea, and the west was 
bright with glory, when Mr. Wing said to his fellow 
passengers and the crew, “I should like, before we 
part, to express our gratitude to the God who has 
saved us,” and there went up from their hearts a 
prayer, and from their lips a low sweet psalm of 
praise that seemed to lift the little island toward 
heaven. 

Shawny whispered to her father when the song 
ended, ‘‘ Now, papa, its an ‘Isle of Psalms,’ isn’t it ?”’ 
and that evening she told her uncle that she had 
changed the name from Sam’s Island. 

At dark the boat came from the main land and 
carried the passengers away, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Storm, Mr. Wing and Shawny were left alone. 

What a change it was from the last night! Then, 
the Light-keeper stood in the tower. Now, he sat 
with his hands in the clasp of his brother, and they 
told out their lives together, and began to talk of 
the life that was just beginning. 

All this time Shawny had no idea that her papa 
was a rich man, and she was thinking what she 
could do for him, because she had heard him tell her 
mother that he must pay for the oil she had let run 
away. The very next morning Shawny was play- 
ing on the shore with her uncle’s dog, and she saw a 
little boat coming across. She waited until it came 
to land, and the man in it who was not rowing 
asked her ‘‘if she had some birds to show him ?”’ 

All at once a bright idea seemed to flash into 
Shawny’s mind, and she said, “ Yes, Six, I'll let you 
have them all;” and she went with him to the place 
where they were. 

The naturalist was delighted with Shawny’'s col- 
lection. He knew that they were worth many dol- 
lars, and so he quickly made terms with Shawny, 
and she parted with her pets without one tear, and 
rushed into the house, eyes shining, face beaming, 
and plunged her little hand full of gold into her 
father’s broad palm, saying, ‘‘ Papa, there, that’s to 
pay for the oil I let runaway.” And they all kissed 
Shawny and were glad in their hearts many days. 

THE END. 
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HOME NOTES. 


OUTH Carolina Presbyterianism indicates an 
accession of health and strength, in the fact 
that whereas in 1865 the average salary of its clergn 
was $300,it now reaches $700. In the Charlesto 
Presbytery the average is over $1,500. 


—The Methodist Protestant Church in Virginia, 
at its Annual Conference, resolved by the close vote 
of 18 to 12, to hereafter unite with the Virginia Con- 
‘ferenee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


— The Protestant Episcopal Society for the in- 
erease of the Ministry, reports $32,020 as the contri- 
butions received for the eleven months preceding 
Sept.1. Of this sum Connecticut furnished $7,218 
New York Siate, $7,663; Pennsylvania, 2,884, and 
Rhode Island, $2,192; these.four States thus con- 
tributing very nearly two-thirds of the whole 
amount. 


—The Presbyterian Church at Corning, N. Y., 
Taised $15,000 by subscription in one day (Sunday, Nov. 
29), thus liquidating the entire debt of the society. 


— Wheeling, West Va., has 10 Methodist con- 
gtegations ; 5 Presbyterian Churches ; 4 Lutheran; 
2 Prot. Episcopal; 2 Roman Catholic; 1 Baptist ; 
1 Reformed, and 1 Disciples of Christ. The spirit of 
Christian union very generally prevails in all the 
churches. 


— When the corner-stone of the Hanover street 
Methodist Church in Boston was laid anew last 
Thanksgiving eve, Rev. Mr. Upham remarked that 
in 1785, when the foundation was laid for the first 
edifice, there were but forty Methodists in the whole 
city. The number is now over four thousand. 


—In the Providence (R. I.) Journal of recent 
date occurs the accompanying paragraph : 

A New GurpEso0Arp.—At a corner of the highway, about 
half a mile east of the * Live Meeting-House,”’ in Foster, a 
new guideboard has just been placed upon a pole, with this 
novel inscription, printed in large and small letters: ‘‘Zion’s 
Hill, perfect church, 4 miles. Thank God that we are not 
like other men.” It was recently erected, between two 
days, and points towards the place of meeting of a new sect, 
which claim to be the only true Church. 


A correspondent of the National Baptist, in 
wommenting upon this curious news item, asserts 
that—‘* The Church referred to is of the Six Principle 
Baptist, one of the two or three remaining bodies 
holding that peculiar faith—a denomination which 
once boasted of a number of churches and an exten- 
sive membership in Rhode Island. One of their 
peculiarities—and the one which is probably hasten- 
ing their extermination—is a reliance upon an un- 
educated ministry.” The correspondent, further- 
more, makes this astonishing statement: ‘‘ The 
Pastor of the Church above referred to is not omy | Gen 
unable to read the Scriptures, but is so given to in- 
temperance as to be a constant reproach to his 
brethren.” 


— The Methodist Episcopal Missionary Com- 
mittee has appropriated $224,198 for foreign work 
during 1870, and $436,940 for home labor, which in- 
cludes work among local populations, both American 

\and foreign, the Chinese and the Indians. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


TROALISM in Connecticut has hitherto 
foad a safe and prosperous, but, also, its 

-sole home xt St. John’s church, East Hartford. It 
gloried in thé Processional, the recessional, intoning, 
the surplices, tie banners, the crosses, and the can- 
dle-burning, ami other highly Catholic devices. 
Thither went Rev-Dr. Ewer,to preach an ‘eucharistic 
sermon” which Grew down upon him a sharp re- 
proof from Bishop Williams. Thither also went 
the students of Trinity College, until the faculty 





revived an old rule, whereby they were forbidden 
to attend worship out of the city proper. This tem- 
porary check found the friends of ritualism alert. 
The Church of the Incarnation was built in Hart- 
ford, the students formed the choir, and Rev. Cyrus 
F. Knight, the new rector, resolved they should be 
surpliced. Bishop Williams at once wrote a respect- 
ful letter suggesting that this act should be delayed 
till the next meeting of the House of Bishops. 
Rev. Mr. Knight replied that Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, had advised him to the step. At this stage 
all the Hartford rectors, with one exception, united 
in a memorial urging Mr. Knight to conform to the 
wishes of the Bishop. The sequel is told by a city 
journal : 

Had these rectors any right to interfere? Of course, the 
Ritualists are indignant about it; but the calm ones say 
that the letter was written in a Christian, brotherly spirit, 
without any thought of dictating, and was therefore emi- 
nently proper. Copies of this letter are circulating, and in 
private circles it is eagerly discussed. 

Last Sunday was to have been the beginning of the sur- 
plice choir, and in order to get the surplices ready, fair 
hands labored as late Saturday night as weary fingers and 


4 | conscience would allow ; but they were not used. Mr. Knight 
9 decided to tender his resignation to the Bishop, and did so 


this week. And there the matter rests, not quietly, because 
the controversy continues and will continue, but rests be- 


2 | tween the Bishopand the Rector; and loyalty to the Church 


and Ritualism waits. 


Ohio Baptists and Ohio Disciples are still en- 
gaged in the profitable work of coming to a 
mutual and friendly understanding preparatory, it 
may or may not be, toa more intimate union, The 
American Christian Review, of December 6th, ar- 
rives at the conclusion after a three-columned inves- 
tigation of the subject, that a second immersion is 
not necessary in the case of a Baptist who joins the 
Christian or Disciples-of-Christ communion. If, on 
the other hand, it be further decided that the same 


rule holds where the change is in the reverse direc-" 


tion, one of the formidable obstacles to consolidation 
will beremoved. The Review has, heretofore. been 
somewhat unfriendly to the new movement, and 
this definition of views has therefore a special sig- 
nificance. Meanwhile, the Cincinnati Standard 
(Disciples), and the Journal and Messenger (Baptist), 
are keeping the matter of friendly intercourse in 
active agitation. The former paper quotes five 
journals as favorable to the movement. The Baptist 
organ gives a report of what itcalls “‘a pleasant 
conference” which lately took place in that city. 
Twelve Baptist clergymen and half as many Dis- 
ciples were present. 

Dr. Leonard said, if the doctrinal statements made in the 
address of the Committee of Disciples to our Baptist Con- 
vention represented fairly the views of their churches, he 
had no hesitation to say he,could give them the right hand 
of fellowship. Certainly, if any church should ask admit- 
tance to any of our associations on that confession it would 
be admitted, and any candidate for ordination with that 
statement of doctrine would be ordained. His only doubt 
was whether the churches would endorse the action of their 
committee. 

Bro. Errett (Disciple) replied that he had carefully looked 


; | at all their papers since that meeting, and with one trifling 


exception, every one of their papers had endorsed the 
movement, and approved the statement of principles. 

Bro. Beardslee (Disciple) gave as an illustration of hisown 
spirit, that when he had been asked by a Baptist if there 
was room fora Baptist church in Cumminsyville or Carth- 
age, he had said no, for the Disciples had pré-occupied the 
ground; on the other hand, when he had been asked if the 
Disciples should not make an attempt to organize a church 
in Lockland, he said no, for the Baptists havea church there 
now. The spirit in which both bodies should labor should 
be one of mutual respect for each other’s work, and not one 
of destruction. 

Bro.Garvin (Disciple)said he had been raised a Presbyterian, 
and remembered when he hated the Baptists very bitterly, 
but after he became converted to believers’ baptism, he had 
believed that the work of the Baptists and Disciples was 
substantially the same. He deprecated all unfriendly allu- 
sions in the papers and pulpits of each denomination to the 
other; and hoped that friendship and good-will hereafter 
should be order of the day. * 

Bro. Emery, Bro. Nunn, and Bro. Sawyer (Baptists) were 
heartily in favor of cultivating friendly relations; and the 
latter moved that an invitation should be extended to the 
ministers of the Disciples to attend our Monday morning 
meeting as often as they could find it convenient. This was 
unanimously carried, and thus ended a friendly conference, 
which certainly was, in itself, a keeping of “ the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

It should be remarked that the Baptists of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, have recently taken a similar and 
first step toward prompting more intimate rela- 
tions with the Christians of that section. 


The German Reformed Church in this country, 
according to its principal denominational organ, 
is the victim of a floating statistical item in which 
are numerous and palpable misstatements. It is 
needless to say that these errors are almost always 
imputable to the denominations themselves, and 
especially to such as have a comparatively small 
following. Thus the figures for 1870, which we 
subjoin, though given as semi-official, are pre- 
faced in the Reformed Church Messenger, with the 
remark that they are compiled from reports which 
are neither full nor complete ! 

1870. 1870. 
1 Unconfirmed Membs. = 
4 ms 


We had proposed to give the statistics for 1869 in 
conjunction with those of the present year, but 
there is such a marked disagreement between the 
few figures which the Church Messenger presents 
and those of previously published tables that we 
naturally hesitated. Thus from a table for 1869, now 
before us, we find that the denomina then had 
537 ministers, yet the Messenger gives Bat 521. Our 
table reads, 1,181 congregations, the Messenger says 
1,152. A similar want of accord is to be found in 
other points. 

As the language in which the German Reformed 
ministers officiate as been a subject of discussion, 
the following statement may be of value ; 

There are over three hundred who can preach in the Ger- 
man language. There are also over four hundred who can 


preach in the English A large proportion of 
these can officiate in both German and English, as occasion 


* 





may require. The smaller number can use only one lan- 

guage; that is, some can only use the German, and some 

can use only the English in their public ministrations. There 

are probably very few denominations, whose ministry in 

general average a more thorough scholarship in theological 

oe than that of the Reformed Church in the United 
tates. 





The Protestant Episcopal diocesan returns for 
Missouri, for a period of five years, are as follows: 
1865. 1866, 1867. 18°8, 1869. 

1162 1891 2064 2509 

22 28 24 
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Communicants --. 
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FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


6 Rae English Establishment is now undergoing 

that annual agitation which attends the hear- 
ing of ecclesiastical suits before the Privy Council. 
The case of Rev. Charles Voysey, Vicar of Healaugh, 
takes special prominence on account of the excessive 
latitudinarianism imputed to that gentleman. Mr. 
Voysey is author of The Sling and the Stone, a book 
which is charged with inferentially denying the 
Trinity, Atonement, Mediation, the Eternity of 
Punishment, the Inspiration of the Bible, the 
genuineness of parts of the New Testament, and the 
truth of the miracles. The Chancery Court at York, 
in which diocese the parish of Healaugh is situate, 
something like a year ago, adjudged the vicar guilty 
of heresy on nearly all of these counts. From this 
decision Mr. Voysey appealed, and in the trial 
which has just been concluded, he chose to assume 
his own defense. The key note of his argument was 
the plea thatin no case had he affirmed what the 
Thirty-nine Articles distinctly deny, nor denied 
what the Creed distinctly affirm. ButMr. Voysey 
did not stop here. He insisted that a verdict against 
himself, involved the trial of some of the most emi- 
nent divines of the Church. The judgment in re 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson had established the 
right of a clergymanof the Establishment to dis- 
believe inthe everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
The Archbishop of York had declared that Jesus, by 
dying on the cross for men, bore their punishment 
in their stead—language not justified by the Articles. 
Dr. Arnold had called in question the Book of 
Daniel. Dr. Pusey had thrown doubt upon a chap- 
ter of St. Matthew’s. Bishop Thirlwall, Chilling- 
worth, Bishop Gibson, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Tillot- 
son, and Dean Prideaux had used equal freedom. 
Bishop Marsh (Peterborough) had said: “It is 
possible to doubt and deny the inspiration of the 
New Testament, and yet be fully persuaded of the 
truth of the Christian religion :” and again: *‘ Even 
this (the authenticity) isa matter of doubt.’”” With 
reference to the doctrines of the Resurrection and 
Ascension, Mr. Voysey maintained that his teaching 
might throughout be reconciled with the words of 
the Thirty-nine Articles far more easily than the 
words of Dr. Perry, Bishop of Melbourne, who, in a 
sermonspreached in 1865, had said: ‘“* Although the 
Lord ascended as man in that human nature which 
He had assumed, yet we must not suppose that He 
carried with Him into Heaven the same body of 
flesh and blood wherein He died and rose again; 
for, as the Apostle Paul had expressly declared, flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 
Dean Stanley supported him in whatever was heret- 
ical in his view of Mediation. Upon the question 
of Justification, he adduced Mr. Maurice, and Dr. 
Newman. Canon Liddon was as much subject to 
scrutiny as himself with reference to the doctrine of 
Incarnation and the Trinity. A reporter, whose 
sympathies it should be noted, were wholly on the 
side of Mr. Voysey, remarks: ‘‘As he proceeded 
with lis perilous quotations, the excitement in the 
room became very great. Twice, the prosecutors 
tried to stop him by raising technical points. ‘ It is 
very unusual,’ said Sir Roundell Palmer, ‘to quote 
in this way the writings of living men.’ But Sir R. 
Phillimore dryly remarks, ‘I never could see the 
difference between quoting living men and quoting 
dead men in such cases.. So the readings proceeded. 
At the close of them, the small frame of the heretic 
is agitated, his eye flashes, and though his voice is 
still quiet, it gathers intensity as he declares that he 
feels himself standing there a -representative of 
many clergymen who demand to know whether 
their minds are free or fettered.’’ At the conclusion, 
the Court “ reserved its judgment’’; but the 
apparently unanimous opinion of both the secular 
and religious English journals is, that Mr. Voysey, 
though ingenious, was guilty of too much special 
pleading. Moreover, it is claimed that inasmuch 
as the author of The Sling and the Stone has suc- 
ceeded in embodying nearly all the ‘ heresies” 
which the Church has simply tolerated because no 
all-inclusive and test case was heretofore possible, 
the occasion for an authoritative and final decision 
in favor of orthodoxy should not be lost. 





Ritualism has also had two trials before the 
Privy Council. Rev. A. H. Mackonochie of the 
Church at St. Albans, Holborn, had been “ ad- 
monished”’ last December against prostrating his 
body, at the Prayer of Consecration, and the eleva- 
tion of the wafer at Communion. He was now in- 
di on the charge of disobedience to this monition. 
The evidence was somewhat conflicting; Mr. Mac- 
konochie had bowed his head until it touched the 
table, but he had not bent his knees. He had not 
elevated the wafer and paten above his head, but he 
had elevated them about nine inches. ** My object,” 
he added, ‘‘ was to see how far I could obey the law of 
the Church without disobeying the law of the 
State.” A cable dispatch announces that the judg- 
ment in this instance was on the side of the prosecu- 
tion. The other case was that of Rev. John Purchas 
of Brighton, He had previously been brought be- 
fore the Dean of Arches on a charge made by Col. 
Elphinstone; and, as the plgintiff did not appear, 
the decision had gone by default in favor of the 
defendant. The Church Association found a Mr. 
Hebbert, who was ready to e the position 
whieh Col. Elphinstone veoatoll aut ‘through his 
action an appeal was made to the Council. At 





St. James Chapel—“ a poor, plain, little ex-Dissent- 
ing place” in Brighton—all the vestments, lights, 
processions and other features which characterize 
ritualism are in active use. The serviceis paid for 
by voluntary contribution, and the worshipers, 
numbering five hundred, have a profound reverence 
for their pastor and his methods. The question 
which Mr. Hebbert raises is whether Mr. Purchas 
shall be permitted to conduct the services at the 
chapel, while holding orders under the Church of 
| The pastor of St. James in a modest 
and straightforward letter, declined to appear—Ist. 
Because of ill-health which prevented his acting as 
his own counsel. 2d. Because he was pecuniarily 
unable to undertake the serious expenses of the 
defense. He, therefore, contented himself with a 
unanimous memorial from his parish, and for the 
rest threw himself upon the mercy of their lordships. 
The judgment of the Council has as yet not come to 
hand. Butit will readi'y be seen that the verdiet is 
of momentous importance to that branch of the 
Establishment to which Mr. Purchas is allied. 





While the cultured thought of England is rent 
by questions of doctrines, the lower classes appear 
to make but slow and doubtful progress toward a 
knowledge of pure Christianity. Thus a correspon- 
dent of the London Freeman met a lad at Leaming- 
ton on Guy Fawkes’ day, and asked him what 
happened on that day. ‘Much to my surprise he 
told me that Jesus Christ was killed on the 5th of 
November. Imagining that this reply might result 
from a misconception of my inquiry, I asked him 
some further questions with a view to ascertain 
whether he quite understood the import of his an- 
swer. I give you verbatim the questions and answers, 
which were written down on the spot as asked and 
replied to. ‘And who is Jesus Christ,*my boy?’ I 
said. ‘He wasashepherd.’ ‘What kind of a shep- 
herd was He?’ ‘He used to mind God’s children in 
the fields.’ ‘How used He to mind them?’ ‘Ho used 
to take care of them in the fields?’ ‘Used He to 
teach them? ‘I don’t know, but He used to mind 
them.’ ‘Now, who was Jesus Christ? ‘I don’t 
know, only that He was a shepherd.’ ‘Where did 
He come from? ‘I don’t know.’ ‘You told me He 
was killed~who killed Him?’ ‘The French.’ *Why 
did they kill Him?’ ‘ Because He killed God’s child 
ren.’ ‘And how did they kill Him? ‘They stool 
Him with a knoife.’ ‘Have you ever heard of Jesus 
Christ before? ‘Oh, yes, He was a bad man, who 
killed God’s children.’ ‘Are you quite sure that the 
French were the only people who helped to kill 
Him? ‘Yes, the Oirish (Irish) but they be’s as bad 
as the French.’ ‘Did 7 ey ever hear what people it 
was who crucified JeSus Christ?’ ‘Yes, the French 
crucified Him.’ ‘What do you mean by crucifying 
Him? ‘Sticking Him with a knoife.’ ‘Did you 
ever see a cress? ‘Yes, the Roman Catholics have 
them.’ * Who are the Roman Catholics?’ ‘The Oirish.’ 
‘Are all the Irish, Roman Catholics? ‘Yes, and the 
French, too.’ ‘Were the children who were killed, 
Roman Catholics? ‘No, they were Protestants.’ 
‘ Are you a Protestant or a Roman Catholic?” ‘I’m 
a Protestant, to be sure,’—this with a significant 
smile at my innocence. ‘ Are you certain that Jesus 
Christ was killed on the fifth of November? ‘Yes, 
I’ve heard so.’ ‘Have you ever heard of Guy 
Fawkes?’ ‘Yes, he came to the fire last night.’ 
‘What sort of a man is he? ‘He’s a queer ’un, that 
he be’s—I saw him yesterday.’ ‘ What was he doing?’ 
‘He stood in the road and asked for money.’ 
Amazed and horrified at the lamentable ignorance of 
the very fundamental principles of Christianity dis- 
played in the answers of this otherwise intelligent 
lad, I asked him did he ever go to church, when, to 
my surprise, I learned that he went net only to 
church, but also to Sunday-school in the earliér part 
of the day, and had attended for some years a foun- 
dation school, cond , I think, by a Mr. Button, 
which he calhed ‘ He Charity.’ I deemed it quite 
useless to ask this juvenile theoldgian to spell the 
name for me, but presume that he referred to the 
school known as ‘Aldrich’s Charity.’ He had no 
idea of any nations existing except the English, 
French, and * Oirish.’ ”’ 





Primitive Methodism in England exhibits a 
growth and extension during fifty years which is 
accurately summarized in the following table: 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS.—In the Senate the specie payment 
question was promptly re-opened by Mr. Sum- 
ner, who introduced a bill to terminate the fabrica- 
tion of United States notes and fractional currency, 
to strengthen the reserves of the National Banks, 
and to promote the return to specie payments. The 
bill provides that the fabrication of United States 
notes shall cease at once, and that by December 30, 
1871, all fractional currency in the Treasury shall be 
canceled, and destroyed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is directed to retain the interest upon all 
bonds held as security for bank circulation, issuing 
therefor special gold certificates of deposit without 
interest, which may be held by the respective banks 
as part of their legal reserve until the resumption of 
specie payments. It is said that the financiers 
known as the “inflationists’’ have lost strength 
during the recess. Several leading Senators advo- 
cate making greenbacks receivable at par for all 
duties after June 30, 1871. It is understood that Gen. 
£chenck approves this plan. Senator Sherman, 
chairman of the Finance committee, opposes all 
propositions forreducing the gold revenues as a vio- 
lation of the loan laws. Gen. Garfield advocates the 
extension of the banking system, and the gradual 
contraction of the greenback circulation by monthly 
issues and cancellations, and would at the same 
time have Mr. Sumner’s proposition for hoarding 
gold take effect. In spite, however, of these differ- 
ent plans, it is quite likely that no legislation on the 
resumption question will take place during this 
session. 








The subject of American shipping interests was 
treated so cavilerly at the last adjournment of Con- 
gress that we are happy to recognize signs of action 
in this respect at the opening of the present session. 
A bill was introduced in the House on Tuesday, pro- 
viding that citizens of the United States may pur- 
chase and import iron and composite foreign-built 
vessels for the foreign carrying trade, restricting 

ch vessels to the following classes: Sailing vessels, 

4 be wholly of iron, and to be not less than 1,500 
tons new measurement; composite sailing vessels, 
to be not less than 1,800 tons; steam vessels, to be 
wholly of iron, and to be not less than 2,000 tons; 
composite steam vessels, to be not less than 2,500 
tons. Owners of all such vessels will be required to 
give a bond, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with sureties in double the amount of 
sworn cost, that they shall not engage in the coast- 
wise trade between ports of the United States; also 
to cause to be employed on such vessels, as appren- 
tices to learn the art of navigation and seamanship, 
American boys, between 12 and 20 years of age, as 
follows: On vessels over 1,500 and under 1,800 tons, 
three boys; over 1,800 and under 2,000 tons, five boys; 
over 2,000 and under 2,500 tons, seven boys; 2,500 
tons and upward, ten boys. In default of compli- 
ance with these regulations, the owners of the ves- 
sels are liable to a penalty of $1,000, one-half of which 
sum is to goto the informer and one-half to the ap- 
propriation for light-houses; and, in case of waror 
urrection, the United States is to have the right 
take possession, by purchase or charter, of such 
vessels. There may be, and doubtless are, numer- 
ous and valid objections to this plan, byt it has fea- 
tures which commend it to the consideration of our 
merchants and ship-builders. Admitting that iron 
is destined to supercede wood as the material for 
building ships, we must learn our trade if we would 
compete with foreign builders. If iron ships are 
owned in America, Amcricans must soon learn to re- 
pair them, and building uew ships will follow asa 

matter of course. 


The President has sent to Congress the docu- 
ments in relgtion to Minister Washburn’s course of 
action since the out-break of the Franco-Prussian 
war. When it became evident that war was inevita- 
ble, Mr. Hoffman, who was in charge of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Paris during the temporary absence 
of the minister, telegraphed to Washington asking 
instructions with regard to assuming protection of 
German residents in Paris. Before detinite instruc- 
fons could be transmitted, the German consuls were 
obliged to vacate their offices and turned over their 
effects to the American legation. In due time Mr. 
Washburn was authorized to assume the protection 
of German residents, and the Prussian Government 
placed 50,000 thalers to his credit to aid such as were 
in want. Then came the celebrated order of expul- 
sion, the effects of which Mr. Washburn describes as 
most deplorable. The letters on the subject of 
recognition are merely formal official documents, 
and the last of Mr. Washburn’s despatches relates 
to the riots of October 31, since which time nothing 
has been made public, if anything has been received 
from his office. 


Gen. Sherman’s request for more definite in- 
structions regarding the duties of United States 
troops when called upon by civil authorities, has 
been followed by a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Casserly, in the Senate, and at once adopted, re- 
questing the President to transmit to the Seuate in- 
formation as to when, where, and how, the army or 
navy of the United States has been employed in 
aid of State or Federal civil power, since March 4th, 
1869, in enforcing Revenue laws, in assisting at 
elections, or in preser~ing the public peace; at 
whose request it was mployed, and at what cost. 
The resolution likewise calls for all letters and 
correspondence bearing upon the subject and pro- 
pounds sundry questions as to the duties of State 
and Federal authorities, and as to the duties of 
military and naval officers under certain specified 
circumstances. The whole country is manifestly 
interested in having the duties of all parties clearly 
defined, and itis to hoped that.Mr, Casserly’s resolu- 
tion will bring about the desired result. 


General Schenck has been offered, and it is said 
has accepted, the appointment of Minister to En- 
gland. The public has, however, been so often mis- 
led in relation to the new occupant of this impor- 
tant post, that it will not readily believe any farther 
rumors in regard to it. Gen. Schenck is an active 
politician, and is well acquainted with diplomatic 
forms and etiquette. He was minister to Brazil, 
under Mr. Fillmore, ang even his enemies will proba- 
bly admit that his executive and administrative 
powers are of a high order. Whether or no he is 
able to grapple with so delicate a question as the 
Alabama elaims, remains to be seen. 


Strange as it may seem in the light of recent 
events, it is said that the President is very desirous 
that Vice-Admiral Porter’s appointment as Admiral, 
shall be at once confirmed by the Senate. The 
Naval Committee reported favorably on his case, 
but, owing to objections under the rules, it was 
not brought to a vote. The talk at Washington is 
to the effect that this nomination will be confirmed 
by a close vote, and that the grade of Admiral will 
be abolished when a vacancy next occurs. Of course 
the 300 naval officers who are in the line of promo- 
tion, favor the appointment, and their influence will 
have due weight in Congress. 


The announcement made in the daily papers a 
few days since that communication by two of the 
Atlantic Cables was interrupted, did not causemuch 
anxiety, as it was supposed that a few days would 
suffice to repair the break; but itis now made evi- 
dent, by the adoption of a higher tariff on the re- 
maining cable, and by the continued unserviceable 
condition of the others, that the damage is not of a 
trifling nature. The broken cables are those of 1865 
and 1866, and telegraphic communication with Eu- 
rope is now only possible by means of the French 
wiré, which is at best not nearly so effective as either 
ofthe other two. Moreover, just at present there isa 
serious “leak ’” not farfrom the French coast, which 
makes the transmission of news still more slow and 
difficult. The accpmulation of business at both 
ends of the line is so great that all parties interested 
are seriously perplexed, and the public is loudly 
calling for more cables, while the telegraph directors 
content themselves with raising the prices so as to 
discourage the sending of all messages not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


The Pennsylvania coal region is about to be the 
scene of another general strike among the miners. 
Work is already suspended in one district, and it is 
probable that ina few days, the men who are still at 
work, will join the strikers. The ostensible cause of 
the difficulty is, as usual, an over supply of coal and 
a consequent reduction of wages on the part of the 
employers, but it is rumored that in the present 
instance, some sort of collusion exists between the 
miners and the operators, their mutual object being 
to force the price of coal up to the ‘| paying pint.” 


The bill to abolish the naval grade of Admiral 
passed the House on Monday by a large majority, 


the chief feature of the brief discussion which pre- 


ceded the vote being a characteristic attack on Vice- 
Admiral Porter, by General Butler, in the course of 
which he referred to the lately published correspon- 
dence, as sycophantic and disgraceful. In the Senate 
the question of Porter’s nomination was considered, 
but no vote was reached, the general impression be- 
ing, that a majority will be opposed to his confirma- 
tion. 

The National Board of Trade met at Buffalo on 
the 8th inst., and continued in session three days. 
The action of last year in’ recommending a Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the General Government was 
re-affirmed. A resolution looking to uniform ap- 
praisal of goods and imposition of duties in the 
various districts of the United States were adopted. 
Resolutions were adopted, also, relating to steam 
postal service. Instructions were given to memorial- 


man States that he should accept the title and state 
of Emperor, and he, very naturally, has replied, 
through Count Bismarck, that he has no objections. 
It is not to be inferred that the relations of the 
States will be altered by this change from Con- 
federation to Empire, and doubtless the Kaiser will 
respect the rights and wishes of his people quite as 
much as did the King. 


From Berlin news comes of a serious peace-riot, 
which had to be checked by the military, the ordin- 
ary police there proving inadequate to the oc- 
casion. The cause of the riot was the calling out 
of the married men of the Landwehr for service in 
the army. Besides this, sundry sharp discussions 
on war matters have ocurred in the Parliament, 
and the President thereof felt himself called upon 
to speak in a very peremptory manner to certain 
liberal members, who persisted in uttering senti- 
ments hostile to the king and his counsellors. 


The Eastern question isagain becoming involved, 
although its aspects are not so threatening as at first. 
Russia and Turkey continue their war-like prepara- 
tions, with a view of being ready for any emer- 
gency. We find in the World astatement of the 
opinion of the Turkish Ambassador to London, on 
the Black Sea question, which we quote, as putting 
the affair in a new light. 

She (Russia) had submitted her cause to the arbi- 
trament of war, and she had lost. The Crimea was 
taken from her in fair fight, and the conquerors, 
both on the grounds of moral justice and of right of 
conquest, could have held it as a perpetual guar- 
antee against the renewal of her aggressive designs. 
But a more considerate policy prevailed, and 
Russia was allowed, so tospeak, to buy back her old 
possession, so justly forfeited, on the easy terms of a 
promise not to send her ships of war into the Black 
Sea. She cannot certainly be morally justified in 
withdrawing this concession unless she is prepared 
‘to put us once more in fobeain of the advantages 
which we relinquished to obtain it. 


The Alabama claims are exciting much atten- 
tion in England just now, and exert, it is said, a 
powerful influence on the position of Her Majesty’s 
government in regard to the Eastern question, a 
correspondent of a daily paper going so far as to 
assert that were it not for the danger of a war with 
the United States, England would not hesitate to 
assume a much more threatening attitude. This is 
an extreme view of the situation. A committee was 
formed not long since, with Mr. Thomas Hughes as 
chairman, and including many members of Parlia- 
ment, whose avowed object is to obtain all possible 
security for the maintenance of peace with America. 
The proposed purchase of the claims by the United 
States government is regarded in London as highly 
sensational, and is thought, in some quarters, to be 
simply a speculative move on the part of u clique 
which has already bought the claims at a low figure 
and purposes to make at leasta hundred per cent. on 
the investment, while another party believes that 
the Washington Government would like to have the 
claims magnified, that the grievance may seem 
greater. The London Times, of the 8th instant, had 
a conciliatory editorial on thé subject. It asks no 
indemnity for the insults heaped on England in con- 
sequence of the depredations of the Alabama, but 
craves a settlement of the claims, not merely because 
they are just, but for the purpose of inaugurating an 
era of better feeling and closer unity between the 
United States and Great Britain. 











PRODUCE. 





RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week 
ending Dec. 12, were as follows : 


Barley. busb.. ame Butter, pkgs .. 
Beans, bush.. 3.394 Cheese, _ 


ant 


ize Congress for subsidies and such legislation as will | Beef, 


increase the number of Pacific Railroads. Resolu-| Lara 


tions were also adopted, by an overwhelming vote, | #84, P 


suggesting the revision of the tariff. 
> 
FOREIGN. 

HE military situation—even according to the 
most anti-Prussian authorities, is extremely 
unfavorable to the French. The army of the Loire 
has been beaten in detail, and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment at Tours is preparing to move to Bordeaux 
to save itself from the invading army of Prince 
Frederick Charles; and De Paladines, who, a few 
days ago, was lauded to the skies, is in disgrace, and 
in danger of more serious punishment. Ducrot still 
holds his position outside of Paris, but has abandoned 
the offensive, and has issued a proclamation to his 
troops congratulating them upon their gallantry, but 
giving up further aggressive movements until ‘‘ the 
enemy has not time to concentrate.’’ Preparations 
for fresh sorties are said to be going on in Paris. 
The Germans are advancing upon Havre, and have 
probably already laid siege to its fortifications. 
French men-of-war are at hand to aid in the défense 
of the place, which may very probably make a 
stout resistance. Official decrees have been publish- 
ed at Tours appointing Gen. Bourbaki to the com- 
mand of the First Army, and Gen. Chauzay to that 


of the Second Army, into which the Army of the}, 


Loire has been divided. Gen. D’Aurelles de Palla- 


dines yefuses the command of the military camp at |! 


Cherbourg which has been offered him. The Prus- 
sians have contracted with English firms for a sup- 
ply of provisions to be delivered on the capitulation | Pp. 
of Paris. 


King William will shortly vanish from the stage 
on which he has played so prominent a part, and 
re-appear as Kaiser of United Germany. He has 
been officially notified by the North German Parlia- 





"| ment that it is the desire of the Confederated Ger- 


Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Tuesday, Dec. 
13th, were as follows: 
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as the presence flitted by. 
¥y he had been in town only aday or two, and knew 





[From the Atlantic Monthly for January.]} 
REMINISCENCES OF THACKERAY. 


had the opportunity, both in England and Amer- 

ica, for observing the literary habite of Thackeray 
and it always seemed to me that he did his work 
with comparative ease, but was somewhat in- 
fiuenced by a custom of procrastination. Nearly all 
his stories were written in monthly installments for 
magazines, with the press at his heels. He told me 
that when he began a novel, he rarely knew how 
many p@pple were to figure in it, and, to use his own 
words, he was always very shaky about tleir moral 
conduct. He said that sometimes, especially if he 
had been dining late, and did not feel in remarixably 
good-humor next morning, he was inclined to make 
his characters villianously wicked; but if he rase 
serene, with an unclouded brain, there was no end te’ 
the lovely actions he was willing to make his men 
and women perform. When he had written a pas- 
sage that pleased him very much, he could not re- 
sist clapping on his hat, and rushing forth to find an 
acquaintance to whom he might instantly read his: 
successful compositién. * * * When you asked 
me, the other day, which of his books I like best, F 
gave the old answer to a similar question. “ The last 
one I read.’ If I[could possess only one of his works, 
I think [ should choose, Henry Esmond. To my 
thinking, it isa marvel in literature, and [ have read 
it oftener than any of the other works. Perhaps 
the reason of my partiality lies somewhat in a little 
incident I will relate to you. One day, in the win- 
ter of 1852, I met Thackeray sturdily ploughing his 
way down Beacon street with a copy of Henry Es- 
mond (the English edition, then just issued) under 
hisarm. Speing me some way off, he held aloft the 
volumes, and began to shout in great glee. When I 
came up to him, he cried out, “* Here is the very best 
Ican do, and Iam carrying it to Prescott, as a re- 
ward of merit for having given me my first dinner 
in America. Istand by this book, and am willing to 
leave it when I go, as my card.” 


The most finished and elegant of all lecturers, 
Thackeray often made a very poor appearance, when 
he attempted to makea set speech toa public as- 
sembly. He always broke down after the first two 
or three sentences. He prepared what he intended 
to say with great exactness, and his favorite delu- 
sion was that he was about to astonish everybody 
with a remarkable effort. * * Once he asked me to 
travel with him from London to Manchester to hear 
agreat specch he was going to make at the found- 
ing of the Free Library Institution in that city, All 
the way down he was discoursing of certain effects 
he intended to produce on the Manchester dons by 
his eloquent appeals to their pockets. This passage 
was to have great influence with the great mer- 
chants, this one with the clergy, and so on. He 
said that although Dickens and Bulwer and Sir 
James Stephens, all eloquent ‘speakers, were to pre- 
cede him, he intended to beat each of them on this 
special occasion. He insisted that I should be seated 
directly in front’ of him, so that I should have the 
full force of his magic eloquence. The occasion 
was a most brilliant one; tickets had been in de- 
mand at unheard-of prices several weeks before the 
day appointed; the great hall, then opened for the 
first time to the public, was filled by an audience 
such as is seldom convened, even in England. The 
three speeches which came before Thackeray was 
called upon, were admirably suited to the occasion, 
and most eloquently spoken. Sir John Potter, who 
presided, then rose, and after some complimentary 
allusions to the author of Vanity Fair, introduced 
him to the crowd, who welcomed him with ringing 
plaudits. As he rose, he gave me a half-wink from 
under his spectacles, as if to say : “‘ Now forit; the 
others have done very well, but I will show ’em a’ 
grace beyond the reach of their art.” He began in 
a clear and charming manuer, and was absolutely 
perfect for three minutes. In the middle of a most 
earnest and elaborate sentence, he suddenly stopped, 
gave a look of comic desp:@r at the ceiling, crammed 
both hands into his trousers’ pockets, and deliber- 


- ately satdown. Everybody seemed to understand 


that it was one of Thackeray’s unfinished speeches, 
and there were no signs of surprise or discontent 


985 | among his audience. He continued to sit on the 


platform in a perfectly composed manner; and 
when the meeting was over, he said to me, 
without a sign of discomfiture, “‘My boy, you have 
my profoundest sympathy ; this day you have ac- 
cidentally missed hearing one of the finest speeches 
ever composed for delivery by a great British 
orator.” And I never heard him mention the sub- 
ject again. 

One of the most comical and interesting occasions 
I remember, in connection with Thackeray, was 


| going with him to a grand concert given fii teen or 


twenty years ago by Madame Sontag. - We sat near 
an entrance door in the hall, and every one who 
came in, male and female, Thackeray pretended to 
know,and gave each one a name and a brief chronicle, 
It was in Boston, and as 


only half a dozen People in it, the biographies were 
most convulsing. AsI happened to know several 
3 | people who p y, it was droll enough to hear 
this great master of character give them their dues. 
Mr. Choate moved by in his regal, afluent manner 
The large style of the man, so magnificent and yet 
so modest, at once arrdsted Thackeray’s attention, 
and he forbore to place him in his extemporanecus 
catalogue. I remember a pallid, incisive-faced 
girl fluttering past, and how Thackeray exulted in 
the history of this ‘ frail little bit of porcelain,” as 


75 
: he called her. There was something in her manner 


that made him hate her, and he insisted she had 
murdered somebody on het way to the hall. Al- 


32@32| together this marvellous prelude to the concert 


made a deep impression on Thackeray’s one listener, 
into whose ear he whispered his fatal insinuations. 
There is one man still living and moving about 
the streets I walk in occasionally, whom I never 


; encounter without almost a shudder, remembering 


as I do the unerring shaft which Thackeray sent 
that nightinto the unknown man's character, 


James T, Frmps. 
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| Farm and Garden. 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN, 


EADERS of the Hartford Courant have had 
a weekly treat during the past few months, 
in the shape of a series of letters entitled: What I 
Know About Gardening, which are now repub- 
lished in book form by Fields, Osgood & Co. The 
title is changed to that which stands at the hgad of 
this notice, and the author, Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, editor of the Courant, may congratulaie 
himself upor having achieved a success in the way 
of book-making. It is difficult to say whether the 
work will be most popular with those who know 
much about gardening, or with those who are inno- 
cent of any knowledge at all on the subject. Matter 
of fact views of practical horticulture are so happily 
interwoven with genial philosophy and wit, that 
the two form a highly enjoyable feast, and leave the 
reader wiser in a moral as well as in a horticultural 
point of view, and withal merrier in his heart. We 
can give no better idea of the author’s plan than by 
quoting the opening sentences of his ‘‘ preliminary 
chapter.” 

The love of dirt is among the earliest of passions, 
as it is the latest! Mudg-pies gratify one of our first 
and best instincts. So long as we are difty we are 
pa *** The love of digging in the ground (or of 

ooking on while he pays another to dig) is as sure to 
come back to him, as he is sure, at last, to go under 
the ground and stay there. 


MOVING APPLE TREES. 


writer in the Country Gentleman, a few 

weeks ago, gave his experience in gnoving 
four hundred and ten apple trees, most of them 
eight years old, and from four to six inches in diam- 
eter. Five men began the work on November 30th, 
1868, and taking advantage of all moderate weather, 
they moved and reset all the trees by January 18th, 
1869. The trees were easiest managed when the 
ground was frozen from one to two inches. A 
trench eighteen inches deep was dug all around the 
tree, at a distance of two feet, or more, from the 
trunk. The top of the tree was then tipped over to 
the ground, great care being taken not to break 
the ball of earth which adhered to the roots. The 
hole was then partly filled, and a sled driven close 
to the tree. ith the aid of a thirteen-foot lever, 
the tree was then pried over the corner ofa sled, 
and when all was ready, two men holding the stem 
of the tree, raised it to a perpendicular position, 
and then all hands took hold, swung it squarely on- 
to the sled, and made it fast. One man was kept in 
the new orchard all the time to bank up each tree 
after setting, and dig a hole for the next one, while 
two were left in the old orchard to dig up the next 
tree. In this way, from eighteen to twenty-six 
trees per day were set, the roots being placed as 
carefully as possible, and the tree being adjusted so 
as,to preserve nearly its original relation to the points 
of the compass. The trees were heavily mulch 
with coarse manure containing a good deal o 
straw. Theactual cost of moving each tree was not 
far from forty cents including board for the men, 
and charging for the ‘team. In March, the trees 
were severely pruned. The growth in the first sea- 
son was from two to four inehes, which, considering 
the coolness of the summer, and the abundance of 
rain, was doing very well. Under the circumstances 
it would probably have been better not to have 
mulched so heavily, for the trees suffered more from 
the lack of heat than from drought, but in an or 
dinary season, the treatment followed would have 
been admirable, 

—WATERPROOF CLOTH---Two weeks ago we 
printed directions for rendering Scotch Tweed im- 
pervious to water, and we are glad to learn that 
some of our readers have tried it with complete suc- 
cess, as is attested by the following note: 


Brooxtyy, Dee. 2, 1870. 

Editor Curistr1an UNION : 

DxAR Srr:—I notice in your paper of December 
3d, under “Farm and Garden,” that Good Scotch 
Tweed can be made impervions to water, by satu- 
rating it in a solution of equal P are of su of 
lead and alum—dissolved in soft water. is is 
capable of a very much wider application. I have 
made a pair of common blue over-alls quite water- 
proof; o a cotton coat, and a tent, all of whjch 
articles would shed water like a duck’s back. e 
preparation is very simple and cheap, and to persons 
who affect boating, fishing, yachting, or fishing, 
where they Me ge to be exposed to the weather for 
several days, it will prove a valuable receipt. 

THE WEIGHT OF A BUSHEL. 


W all the States and in Cénada, a bushel of 
. wheat weighs sixty pounds. Shelled corn is fifty- 
two pounds per bushel in Iowa, in the other States, 
fifty-six pounds. Corn on the ear is sixty-eight 
pounds per bushel in Indiana, in the other States, 
seventy pounds. Oats are thirty pounds per bushel 
in New Jersey, thirty-three pounds in Iowa, thirty- 
five pounds in Missouri, thirty-four pounds in Can- 
ada, and in the rest of the States, thirty-two pounds, 
and so the list goes on with even greater variations. 
When will people take advantage of the law which 
permits any man to sell, and insist*upon selling his 
goods and produce according to the simple and uni- 
form decimal system ? 


—Have You Mave Your GanbEN ?—It is not 
a pleasant thing to find your garden, when the snow 
melts in the Spring, a mass of weeds, cornstalks, 
potato tops, and trash of all sorts; therefore take 
advantage of this fine weather while it lasts (it may 
may be gone, to be sure, by the time you read this), 
and plow the garden at once. [f you can plow it 
twice, mixing manure thoroughly with the soil, so 
much the better. Inthe Spring it will be ready for 
seed the moment the frost is out of the ground. 


Tse Datry ‘INTEREST ‘of the United States is 
becoming of vast importance. The present product 
of cheese is supposed to be 3,000,000,000 pounds, 
which, at 15 cents per pound, amounts to $45,000,000; 
and of butter 575,000,000 pounds, which, at 25 cents 
per pound, amounts to $125,500,000; with 100,000,000 
gallons milk sold in cities and towns, and 60,000,000 
consumed in families were produced, worth $2,000,- 
000; making together a dairy product of $216,750,000. 
Cor. Buffalo Journa} 5 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARISIAN Gastronomios—A correspendent 

of one of the morning papers, writing from 

the beleaguered city, gives the following appetizing 
condition of the French cuisine: “I have been told, 
over and over again, that the supply of fresh meat 
was to fail next Monday, and then Tuesday, and 
then—positively at the very latest—on Saturday. 
The largest restaurant in Paris was yesterday—it 
being Sunday—crowded from 5 to 7, and everybody 
had, if I may judge from my own experience, at 
least an eatable dinner, with plenty of fresh meat. 
The beef was probably horse, and some of the en- 
treés possibly cat; but still everybody seemed to 
relish them, and dined very heartily. In fact, there 
is no knowing what you can eat until you try. I 
hope I shan’t horrify your readers, and hencefor- 
ward become a social outlaw, if I confess to having 
this morning eaten at one of the best restaurants in 
Paris—rat. Two months ago [ should have been as 
much appalled at the bare idea of perpetrating such 
an atrocity as, perhaps, any other civilized English- 
man. But, first, one’s principles receive a danger- 
ous shock in ating horse; then you meet friends, 
ordinarily decent, respectable people, who tell you 
that they have been avowedly eating cat; and that 
you have yourself already been served in the same 
way if you have ever, at no matter what restaurant, 
ordered rabbit. One’s gastronomic conscience grad- 
ually hardens, I suppose, in an atmosphere of this 
kind, and so when this morning I met a friend on 
the Boulevards just about breakfast time, who asked 
me to come with him to Hall’s, as he had there 
ordered rats, instead of at once running away or, 
perhaps, trying to knock him down, I agreed to go 
and just look at them. They looked very good, 
served up in a salmt, with gravy and toast, and my 
friend pronounced them “ excellent;” and I did eat, 
or rather taste, and am obliged to confess that I 
should have no objection to repeat the experiment 
to-morrow. The flesh was white and very delicate, 
like young rabbit, but with more flavor. We curi- 
ously inspected the bill to see whether the proprie- 
tor of the restaurant would venture to give the dish 
its real name, but there was only a significant blank 
space, and then If. 5c. On being remonstrated with 
for this unbusiness-like method of procedure, he 
wanted to write Salmi du Gibier, the word “rat’’ 
being quite impossible. As there were two rats in 
the salm#, each cost about 7d., but bought wholesale 
(Iam told that they are now exhibited publicly for 
sale in some shops) and cooked at home, they would, 
perhaps, be cheap edting, even in time of siege; 
ae the poor people, who want them most, would 
be the last to consent to touch them.” 


A CaTHOLIC ON THE “Srans.”—Father McDavitt 
of Washington, in a recent sermon, is reported to 
have said: “The inspired writer, in his prophetic 
eye, over eighteen centuries ago, foretold the signs 
which would mark the approaching dissolution of 
the world. Wars and rumors of wars were foretold, 
rivers of blood should flow, the stars fall from their 
places in the heavens, the earth tremble, the sun 
withdraw its light, and the machinery of nature be’ 
thrown out of joint. Buta few short years ago we 
had a civil war in our midst, in which torrents of 
fratricidal blood were shed; and now we have two 
of the greatest nations in Christendom struggling in 
deadly grapple, and all the world holds its breath at 
the horror of the slaughter. Rumors come to us 
that a greater and bloodier war is threatened; that 
all Europe will soon be plunged in one great san- 
guinary maelstrom. Already we have had earth- 
quakes or tremblings of the earth of which the pro- 
phets speak, and pestilence and famine, the natural 
consequences of way, will follow and fill up the cata- 
logue of signs w Shall denote the pending col- 
lapse of all things.” 


Necro Prety.—“ Uncle Johnson” was a pover- 
ty-stricken negro, who lived to more than one hun- 
dred years, and was then bereaved of his wife. 
“Uncle, don’t you feel lonely since Ellen left you?” 
his minister inquired. ‘Yes, massa, I feels berry 
lonesome. But den de blessed Jesus comes round 
every day, and gives me a few drops of heaven, just 
as a nus would wid aspoon; den dh! how I wants 
to get hold ob de whole dish! When I was so sick 
de oder day, I could see de dust of God’s chariot 
comin’ ober de mountains for me! Den he say to 
me, ‘Wait, dld Johnson! wait—hold on a leetle 
longer, and I’ll come round d’rectly.’ Yes, Lord, I 
will hold on, if de Lord please, for anoder hundred 
years! Oh! blessed Jesus, only keep de table standin’ 
for me; I’se bound to be dere.” 


The late Jeremiah Mason was once engaged in a 
famous trial, in which some good Methodist brethren 
were concerned. One morning, when the court 
opened, an over-zealous friend of his clignt came to 
him, and in a solemn whisper said, ‘‘Mr. Mason, I 
had a vision last night. Gabriel came to me and 
told me that brother A. was innocent. No mistdke 
about it.’ “Very well,” said the man of law, notso 


much as lifting his huge head from over the table | 


on which he was writing, ‘‘very well; better have 
Gabriel subpcenaed immediately.” 


Irauian Arrarrs.—We are assured that .King 
Victor Emanuel will enter Rome on the 30th instant; 
that he will come by rail from Florence, drive from 
the station round the Porta del Popolo, where he 
will mount a magnificent charger, and together with 
his sons and a brilliant staff, enter Rome on horse- 
back. Great preparations, in the way of triumphal 
arehes, floral decorations and splendid illuminations, 
are making to receive the King. Meawhile, there 
are no symptoms of better understandi etween 
Italy and the Vatican. No cardinal’s c es are 
to be seen in the streets, and prelates, if they do 
enter the city, drive about in the quietest coupes, 
while their massive horses and coachmen lead a fine 
idle life of it, and feel their occupation gone. There 
are few strangers as yet, but some English and 
American families have arrived in the last few days, 
We are told that the carnival is to be such a one as 
has not been seen here for a quarter of a century, 
but as for the great functions in St. Peter’s at Christ- 


| mas and Easter, few are sufficiently sanguine to 





expect these in their pristine splendor while Rome 
remains the capital of Italy. 


Spanish ELoguence.—The Republican orator 
of the Cortes was very eloquent upon the candida- 
ture of the Italian Duke of Aosta for the throne of 
Spain. He said: “The present situation of Spain 
may be summed up in one graphio description— 
substitution of the personal policy of General Prim 
for the dynastic policy of Isabella Il. This has 
brought on a series of evils—in the interior, chaos ; 
in the exterior, war. If I were given to recrimina- 
tions, there 'would now spring from my lips the rec- 
ords of the countless times I have prophesied that 
the attempt to secure a foreign King would result in 
a fearful catastrophe. Sad were my presentiments 
but far sadder has been the reality! Oh, when I 
hear the lamentations of widows and orphans—when 
I contemplate the ruins of the cities destroyed—when 
I feel the heat of the fires which send up clouds of 
blood into the air, filled with tears—when I see half 
@ million of unburied corpses exhaling pestilence 
from their remains, and Paris, the great capital of 
mankind, threatened, like Rome, by Alaric—I 
cannot comprehend, you Monarchial Ministers of 
Spain, how it is you have not disappeared from 
view, buried beneath the weight of your own re- 
morse.”’ 

The orator went on to say that the origin of all 
their evils consisted in their trying to produce a 
Monarchial State, while the revolution had really 
produced a Republican State. 

In an allusion to Maximilian of Mexico, he brought 
his impassioned eloquence into full ‘play. ‘I will 
present to Gen. Prim an example he ought to recol- 
lect as to how many diplomatic monarchies exist. 
The monarchical diplomacy of Europe saw with 
horrorin America, a land without a king, as they 
see now with horror another land on this side of the 
ocean without a king. That land is called New 
Spain, and this land is called Old Spain. In both 
Gen. Prim had a prominent part to discharge. An 
illustrious Prince of the House of Hapsburg went to 
seat himself on that throne, elevated thereto by 
European diplomacy, behind the batk of the great 
North American Republic, then compromised in a 
arightful war, as now the Republic of France is 
alzo compromised in a frightful war. A woman of 
great heart and grand intelligence accompanied the 
Prince to Mexico. What a tragedy! Aschylus 
and Shakspeare have not written better. In afew 
years that Emperor—his heart pierced by Repub- 
lican balls—was a corpse; and that Empress—her 
heart pierced by bitter grief—became worse than a 
corpse, became mad. Oh, you may give to a mon- 
arch @ great people over whom to rule, a great 
crown to wear, the Palace of Madrid in which to 
dwell, the throne of San Fernando fora footstool, 
glorious records to figtter his pride, magical seats if 
the heart of the Guadarrama mountains, or by the 
banks of the majestic river immortalized by Gar- 
cilaso, to recruit his frame, the Spanish glories as 
mottoes foghis shield, and the Escurial for his tomb, 
but beyond all these grandeurs, joined to the shadow 
of Gen?Prim—he will see floating those two figures 
of the Emperor and Empress, like the two figures 
of the Inferno Dante, shedding rivers of tears and 
rivers.of blood, and teaching by their sad example, 
how, under the same antecedents, the same catas- 


 ophes are repeated in the pages of history.” 








Publishers’ Department. 


“*Marshall’s Washington.” 
TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Many of our regular readers, ‘“‘old subscribers,” 
are desirous of getting the beautiful engraving, 
“MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON,” which we offer to 
“new subscribers.” Since this picture cannot be 
bought, and our giving it away is an inducement to 
new subscribers exclusively, the many letters asking 
a fair show for our old friends in getting so desira- 
ble a picture are not amiss; and in order to gratify 
their reasonable wish we have an offer to make to 
them also. 

Any old subscriber who will send us, together with 
his own renewal, one new subscription, with the 
money for both ($6) will receive a fine impression of 
‘‘Marshall’s Household Engraving of Washington.” 
If our old friends think this an unfair discrimination 
between them and strangers, they must remember 
that we regard them as interested parties with us. 
Every new subscriber is an additional guarantee of 
the increasing excellence of our paper. Nay more, 
we regard them as friends, and look for the helping 
hand which friendly hearts will be prompt to give. 

——. 
Two Months Free! 

On Nov. 12th began Mrs. Stowe’s tale of modern 
society, called My Wife and I; or Henry Henderson’s 
History. It is in her peculiar and graceful vein of 
beauty among the common things of life, which 
makes all of her writing so natural and acceptable to 
so many readers. The story will run probably 








through the next year, or at all events a large portion | from 


of it. In order that all subscribers for 1871 may 


have the benefit of the whole of this charming story, 
to all who subscribe for the paper, for 1871, it will be 
pent from November 12th up to the 1st of January, 

, which is eight weeks free. And they get, too, 
‘‘Marshall’s Superb Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington”’—one of the few really great works of art 
Arherica has produced. ‘ 

This is a consideration worth apie at, and one 
that our friends ought to make as as possible 
for us to carry out, by sending in subscriptions early 
now, so that we can send the paper ahead to the en 
of next year, rather than be thaking up back num- 
bers to late subscribers. 

—_—_~>-———_ 
Specimen Copies. 

Remember that we send specimen copies, free and 
postage paid, to any address sent us for that pur- 
pose, and we respectfully uest our readers to 
send us the name of apy of their friends who are 
not now subscribers who they think would like 
to examine the Curistian Uyion. Send the names 


Commercial Education. 

We are sure that any of our readers who wish a 
special training for business life, or ;who have sons 
or young friends needing such preparation for the 
intricacies of finance, commerce or trade, can do no 
better than to read H. G. Eastman’s advertisement 
on the adjoining page. We know of his institution 
and its admirable results, within the circle of our 
own personal acquaintance; and we can cordially 
recommend any who want what he offers, to go to 
him for ft, confident that it will be the best of its 
kind. - 

—_——_@o—— 
Financial, 

We beg to direct attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Denny & Co., bankers and brokers, 8 Chan- 
cery Court. This house is one of the oldest on the 
street, having been established 33 years, and has 
always maintained a High reputation for honorable, 
straightforward, and open-handed dealing. They 
are the financial agents of many of the wealthiest 
individuals and corporations in the Union. They 
offer their experience and services, certainly at the 
present time much needéd, to contemplating invest- 
ors for the selection of bonds, and to the public gen- 
erally for the transaction of other financial business. 

—@—— 
A Mistake Corrected. 

In the book advertisement of Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, which wasin our last week’s 
issue, the title of Dr. Norman McLeod’s new book, 
‘“‘Daysin North India,” was printed “ Daysin North 
Carolina,” an absurd error, and yet one that might 
easily be overlooked by a hurried proof reader. We 
trust the mistake will be rather a benefit than an 
injury to the book, as it has called out this special 


notice. 


——_—— Oo . 


Agents Wanted. 

We want a live, wide-awake, go-ahead agent in 
every town or school district where TH& CHRISTIAN 
UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds of 
post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or 
only one to five, where from ten to fifty may be ob- 
tained by a little timely effort. Who-will do us and 
their friends the favor to act in 
ougniy rood Re us and Fomily 
at the dddresses of Publishers and/Gen 
d whichever of them you'are nearest to, to 
t for a Circular and Tpontmen Copy, Fre. And 
do itquickly, for our network of agenties is spreading 
rapidly over the land. 


SPECIAL 
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NOTICES. 











Holiday Presents. 

No present can be more acceptable to a Wife, 
Mother, Sister or lady friend, than a Dorr Wass- 
mG MACHINE, price $14, and a UNIVERSAL WRINGER, 
$9, which are warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Mr. R. C. BrowninG, General Agent, 32 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, will, on receipt of the price, send 
either or both Machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and, after using them a 
month, according to directions, if not entirely satis- 
factory, they may be returned, free of freight, and 
the money will be refunded. Oan anything be more 
fair? 

—_————_ 
Goods Suitable for the Holidays. 


Swiss CarveD Goops.—THE Swiss MANUFACTUR- 
1nG Company, 36 East Fourteenth street, corner of 
University place, Union square. Up stairs. 

——_>——- 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 
The 56th Concert takes place on Saturday, Deo. 17. 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, Organist. See advertisement. 
= a 


“A MASTERPIECE OF THE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.” 


—_—_~.—_—— 

The President.of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is Davip 
HUNTINGTON, a name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by President 


eee MARSHALL'S 
“Household Engraving of Washingten,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 


and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT said of 
“* placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
the Great Masters of his Art.”’ 
THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


1S PRESENTED 
To 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


a ee 
The way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul 
ture think of the Picture, and wirat the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them — 


OPINIONS CONCERNING 


THE PICTURE. 
From A. B. DURAND, the ven- | From F, 0. 0. DARLEY, the cele 
erable American ¢ pi Artist : 

“Mr. Marshall has translated It 1s beyond aBb question, 
the spirit of the ériginal with | Dest head, reves in line, 
entire success. His and ex- | Produced in t as Ww 

ion are admirable. The high- | ®8 the Sport copy of Stuart's 
est qualities of the are | Portrait I have ever seen. ’ 
fullg re a ” from GUSTAVE DORE: 
RGE BANCROFT, | , 1 cannot fully ’ 

the American s 

“I 4 been for some years 
a collector <> man dinerent - 


4 ‘ees they 
to the two mafvellous 
° the portrai 
engray- 


works, 

= you have bees ap lay Sf 
is new a will be a real fete to me 
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beyond com: the best of 


tain satapaceen es eee 
From JARBD SPARKS, 
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The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTIAN UNION is $3.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 
HANDSOME OFFER: 


ur qualities so 
Wes bone. 
i 1 hae st. Dominique, 


of the 


GW Can are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
dreds of cin tow ct Vettstnn eitijam. Senéd for Circular 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





from as many different Post as possible, This 
is one of the ways in which our can help us. 


: so Park Rom, New York. 





Dec. 17, 18790, 
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EASTMAN’S COLLEGE 








A" INSTITUTION THAT TRAINS YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS 


For a Successful Start in Life. | 


TEAOHES THEM HOW TO MAKE A 
LIVING 
AND BECOME 


ACTIVE, USEFUL BUSINESS MEN 


The Oldest and Largest Patronized 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


IN THIS COUNTRY, , 


AND THE ONLY ONE 


Providing Situations for 
Worthy Craduates. 


EASTMAN COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
And its President. 


HE public, especially our young 
and middle-aged men, and the guar- 
dians of our youths, are interested in 
every effort toward a practical reform in 
our system of education. In the past, the 
young man, leaving school and starting 
in life, found himself ignorant of nearly 
everything necessary to the successful 
prosecution of any pursuit by which he 
could obtain a prosperous 
support. This Prot. Saumen 
saw tobean evil, and knew 
that the practical sense of 
our American people eo weune 
eorrect it at no distant day. 
He therefore founded a NA+ 
TIONAL Bustngess CoLm.ecn 
as an important step in that 
direction, and its past suc- - 
cess and present we! 
ate but the harbingers 
still greater pro, in the 


future. 2 fi 
motto ott dopted for his 


THEY BECOME MEN.”’ and es- 
tablished an 
purely AMERICAN and CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC OF THE AGE, de- 
voted exclusively to an edu- 
cation ber ay should qualify 
a person in the best manner, 
in theshortest possible time, 
and at the least expense, to 
insure suctessin the Active 
Business duties of life, and 
to be conducted in the most 
PRACTIOAL I geaeaers NG 
manner possib a 

From the 
founded in that pemutitulelty 
on the Hudson, it has “se 
in es and he has la 
earnestly to increase its — 
fulness. His plan of practi- 
cal roduced a rev- 
olution in 


““Ohsain Colleges, ” 
Men ~~ Shsenveien 


ve % 

m oO ctual 

Training. A m pgs 

these Keienaal’ 80) 

and chain colleges, 

so 8 te'proper tant =e 
8 r 

stitution’ should assert its 
or claims on ublic 
nage, and estab! its 

supremacy 


A STRONG ASSERTION. 


We orem now pw oget to accept the fact 
that B situ . oe en- 
dowed with skillful, pny men, are 
the order of the my ; , they heve be- 
come & national necessi a oe men 
of eso C2) ne o~ eir tseful 
mi — patronize them. one oung 
iil attend them—more in the tasers 
my the t—and they will avail 
themselves the best ins tions and 
faciitttes that are offered. The student 
‘attends a business college but once, and 
he therefore, ess of distance Red 
location, saloits e institution which 
sents the best course of instruction a the 
least expense, and the one that, by in- 
fluence or su: or business ons, can 
do the most ot him at the time of 
t this Institution is w: t it 
be—the B ess Dai. 
versity of the land dedly superior 
in every department ag aye A 
ular, the most Eanpooat le in i 
and the most effective in 
ations for its worthy 
conclusive to all who 
matter. 


inv: te the 


Prof. Eastman ip pectin: asserts.—That 
his P the 
best known nd oa who te to 
for Active, Su Business rife at 
the least expense of time and money ; 
that he can assure Parents who desire to 
fit their sons for a p mas oh 
future, in a short time and ata reasona! e 
expense, better ve ere than are 
offered elsewhere ; and that, with his in- 
fluence in business circles, he can do more 
for Young Men starting in life, and seek- 
ing successful honorable employment’ and 
for Middle-aged Men who desire to change 
their business for something more re- 
munerative or better suited to their 
tastes or es, than any other edu- 
cator in the nation, mand that he will prove 
these assertions to be true to an —_ — 
will visit his Institution, or w) 
dress him for ee ele 


Middl Men to satisfacto ae pe 
tions an a suocesatul start edge Spon toe vagh 
co encies, than 
Sevens ar mianeiés in the countrv; that 
y more than one thousand 
in successful business in the city of New 
rex alone, who owe their p to 
teaching received in this In- 
stitution and their situations (on com- 
pleting "their course of study) to 
As evidence of. the confidence Business 
Men have in those who are educated here 
—from the fact of their being practically 
—and the facilities w Yoh he has 
for furnishing situations to competent 
etestn who desire assistance, it is suf- 
cient to state that the Grand street 
house alone, of Lord & Taylor, has made 
personal yo aeeyaen for more than sev- 
eater of his best graduates for their busi- 
ness, as will be seen from the following 
correspondence : 


“ H. G. BaAstMAN, LL.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
“You would oblige by sending us TEN first-class 


young men for our business. 
Redpectfully yours, LORD & TAYLOR.” 


New York, March 7. 
“You will oblige by sending, us TWENTY y and 
men that you cah sqocmaneny or for being eae an 
‘Yeliable. 
New York, July 12. 
“Dear Sir: You would oblige by sending us TEN 
young men for our business. 
Respectfully yours, LORD & TAYLOR.” 
New York, August 30. 


“You will oblige by seuding us TEN young men 
for business. LOR RD & TAYLOR.” 

Again recently Mr. Thomas Varker, at the head 
of the great Dry Goods House of this firm on Grand 
street, applied to him personally for TWENTY-FIVE 
young men to fill different positions in that estab- 
lishment. 


SIGNIFICANT. 


In the six Banks in Poughkeepsie, nine graduates 
of the College are employed as Tellers and Beok- 
keepers. We have a record of one hundred and 
thirty-three now holding positions inthe Banks and 
Banking Houses in New York alone, while two hun- 





= and details, is honor enough for any one man, and 


dred and seven are engaged in Insurance Offices 


neées man himself, and knows what kind of talent is 
in demand among merchants, bankers, and others, 
everywhere. Indeed, healsoknows thatthe scarcest 
artic!) in the thoroughly educated, well- 
trained student for business. His manufactory 
turns out a rare article, which is now beginning to 
supply the demand which exists in every quarter. 
Having tried the Institution ourselves (two sons 
having been educated for business there), we know 
something of its value, and most cheorfully recom- 
meud it to our nearly half million of readers.” 


— 





From the Chicago Christian Times. 

Weare pre-eminently a practical people, and our 
institutions of learning should foster such a tend- 
ency. In building up this vast country, we have 
little time to theorize—we want results brought 
about as quickly as compatible with thoroughness. 

We give utterance to an honest convictien, when 
when we say that the son of every farmer, me- 
ehanic, merchant, or professional man, should go 
through such a training as is given at Eastman Col- 
lege, it matters not what may be his future calling 
in life; it will give him a practical turn of mind and 
method. 


—— 


M. Vassar, Jr., and M. Vassar, Esq., Found- 
er of Vassar Female College, says: 
. N.Y. 
Esq.—Dear Sir: Having visited 
frequently the past few 
years with great pleasure and satisfaction, and 
coming in contact, at home and abroad, with students 
who had finished the Course of Education, from 
their expressed satisfaction, and my own observa- 
tion of your plan of Practical Instruction, I would 
recommend any young man who is desirous of pre- 
paring himself forthe active duties of life—such 
as Mercantile, Commercial, Manufacturing, Bank- 
ing, or aught else, wherein the upright, honest, in- 
dustrious man is engaged—to place himself under 
your instruction, and thus reap the advantage 
which your institution possesses. 
Yours, M. VASSAR, JR. 


I have read the above, and fully concur in the 
recommendation. 








Yours, M. VASSAR. 


H, G. “EASTMAN, LL.D., President Eastman College, pastes N.Y. 


and Insurance Business, Six in the Continental 
Life, all holding leading positions in that company, 
Four graduates hold prominent positions in the 
counting room of the New York Tribune, one, Mr. 
Meeker, on the editorial staff. In nearly all the 
large business houses in New York, Boston and Phil- 
ade)phia are representatives of this Institution. 


THE OPINIONS 


or 


Distinguished Educators, and Others. 


From REV.8. D. BURCHARD, D.D., Pastor Thirteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Dr. H. G. HASTMAN—Dear Sir: Having returned 
from a visit to your practical College, where I was 
made familiar with its workings, I take pleasure in 
in expressing my convictions of its character and 


WHAT CRADUATES SAY. 
{Selected from College Directory.] 

8.M. BLAKESLEY. Commission Merchant, 
ComBs, APPLETON & Co., 121 West Street,» New 
York city. 

Since the day I b a student of your Institu- 
tion, more than seventy friends have followed me 
from my native county (Delaware) to enjoy the su- 
perior advantages; and with pride Ican point to 

more than two-thirds of the ber nowin 
ful business in different parts of the country, who 
owe their success and influential position to your 
College. 








PROFESSOR E. D. TAYLOR, 


Local Editor, Utica Herald. 
Since I graduated from your Institution, I have 





usefulness. In the first place, the of 
such an institution, including the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Business, qualifying young men in the 
shortest possible time for business in all its scope- 


worthy the age in which we live. Your plan of in- 
struction, so unique and comprehensive, so facile 
and free from the toil and drudgery of ordinary 
schools; and then your genius, inspiring all and 
presiding over all, have contributed to make your 
Institution what it is, the most successful of mod- 
ern improvements—a monument of your talent and 
industry, and a blessing to the land. I know of no 
institution, either in the Old or New World, that 
receives or is worthy of a patronage so extended as 
this. Such,I am persuaded, must be the conclusion 
of all who will thoroughly ex®mine your theory and 
practice of teaching, which if not adapted to make 
scholars of the highest classical finish, yet men of 
executive ability, such as the age and the exigen- 
cies of our country imperiously demand. 
Very respectfully yours, 
8. D. BURCHARD. 
Hunny'C. BowEN, Bsq., Publisher and Proprietor 
of The Independent, New York, who has 
had two sons there, says : 

“ Our readers will notice the complimentary testi- 
montfal in this paper from distinguished gentlemen 
to Professor Eastman of Mastman College. _ 

“This famous Institution, at Poughkeepsie, has 
now 2 world-wide reputation. More than ten thou- 





gand young men probably have been drilled and, 





prepared fer business in this great practical educa- 


A 


d it my duty to commend its excellent ad- 
vantages to my friends, and I have the satisfaction 
of informing you that forty-eight have entered 
from my native county alone. Still greater is ngy 
satisfaction that the majority of these young men 
have exceedd their own expectation, as well as that 
of their friends, and are prospering in business 
positions, to which you and yourfamous Institution 
have promoted them. Although the distance to 
your city is considerable, the Buckeye boys feel 
that the superior advantages and attractions twen- 
ty times outweigh that. 


AARON T. SMITH, 
Superintendent and Bookkeeper at Henry A. Sege, 
Carriage Bolt Manufacturing Co., Easton, Pa. 

Tothe Eastman College I owe the position I now 
hold. 1 can fullyindorse in every feature. For ti- 
parting a business education it has no equal. Iam 
proud of my diploma. = 


C. D. RUST, Attorney and Counsellor-at- 
Law, 
% Pine St., New York city. 

I take this opportunity to express to you, person- 
ally, my estimation of the value of your Institution 
to the young men of the country, I fully confess 
that half my success is due to training I re- 
ceived under yourself and your corps of able assist- 
ants. Since graduating I have had that success 
which always rewards porseverance, integrity, 
industry. The freedom, ease, and rapidity 


J 
tiona: university. Mr. Bastman is a thorough bust- 
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which I write (and which js of so great vaiue to a 
lawyer) is attributable to having once Igarned a 
system and movement at your College. 


JOHN LAWHAN, Marion, Alabama. 

Immediately on leaving the Institution I entered 
on 4 salary of $2,000 as book-keeper in a drygoods 
house. I am now extensively engaged in planting. 
A commercial education is as necessary of late in 
farming asin banking business; and I value what 
Mttle I have as highly as if I was ata desk busily 
engaged daily. 


ALFRED C. SANFORD, 


and Book Business, 
Southold, L. 1. 

Am glad to learn of the continued prosperity of 
the College. The information gained while attend- 
ing it I find of the greatest use to me. The course 
is eminently Practical, and I can fully commend it 
to any one seeking a useful education. 


ALLEN LEVERING, 
Teller in Bank for Nine Months, now Dry 
Geods Merchant, 
Wood View, Ohio. 

I would advise every young or middle-aged man 
who desires to enter business to attend Hastman 
College. 

——_—_—_—. 


GRADUATES 


or 


EASTMAN COLLEGE 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


AT WASHINGTON. 


OOMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the Washington, D.C., Asso- 
clation of Graduates of Eastman 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Graduates Holding the Highest Positions of Honor 
and Trust in Government Departments. The 
Institution and Course of Study Indorsed 
by the Leading Government Officials 
and Financiers of the Nation. 

WHEREAS, The Graduates of Eastman National 
Business Gollege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,now holding 
honorable and lucrative situations in this city, feel- 
ing a great degree of pride in the institution which 


Training there received as thekey to owr success, we de- 
sire to express our gratitude to Dr. EASTMAN and 
his able faculty, whose energyand ability have placed 
itat the head of all other similar institutions of 
learning in this country , therefore, be it 
Resowed. That we recommend our friends, and 
young men everywhere, who would become worthy, 
successful citizens, to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages here offered, knowing so well from per- 
sonal experience that the benefits to be derived 
therefrom cannot be over-estimated, and that the 
recipient, if bearing the indorsement of the Insti- 
tution, is sure of success. 
BE. L. BOORAEM, President, 
Treasury Department. 
W. W. WHITE, Postmaster Gen’!s Office, 
P. 8. GARRETSON, Treasury Department, 
Vice-Presidents. 
THOS. E. WOODS, State Department, 
Secretary. 
W. O. DOUGLASS, Treasury Department, 
Treasurer. 
General Committee, 
With Power te Act for the Good of the Order. 


Treasury Department. 


- «+ Elizabethtown, Pa. 
- South River, N. J. 
: r, Me. 


: Ct. 
° Richnmeona. vt. 
Richmond, Vt. 
ton, N. 


p . Tren J. 
. Wellsville Pa. 
- Lewiston, Me. 





War Department, 


. «+ Columbus, Ghio. 
° Houston, Texas. 


- Nunda, N.Y 
-  §8t. Paul, Minn. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
Navy Department. 


H. M. Brooks, . - Middletown, Ct. 
Leroy Dana, '. Hennibal, Mo. 


Post-Office Department. 
- Philadel —~ oe 
- Clinton, 
° Richmond, vt. 
- Putnam, 
. Waterloo, N. Y. 
a Department. 
- « « « Williamsbu: 
é Washington 


h, N.Y. 

: -C. 

- B 
Ww 


rocton, N. ¥. 
- nm, D. C. 
- Dover, L 


‘Patent Office. 
- oe} Ma. 
evga ) ie 
ehenaiip BP A 
0, Ante - Newark, N. J. 
W. BE. Carte’ Washington, D. C. 
—_—_—<—_—_—. 


TERMS OF TUITION, BOARD, etc. 


Tuition Fee, $60 for the Prescribed Prao- 
tical Business Course. 


The total expenses of tuition-fee, board and sta- 
tionery, for three month¢ (in which time the pre- 
scribed course is usually completed), is from $110 to 
$125. A deduction is made when two or more enter 
from the same family or the same place, at the same 
time. The college is open every week dayin the 
year,for the reception of students and visitors. 
Boys who are fourteen or past, and men of all ages, 
are admitted. There are no re at the 
commencement. 

For the Illustrated College Journal, giving a his- 
tory of the Institution, practical course of study, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Charlier Institute 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison freuen, New York, 


we’ Smee Fat Thorough Eapiich 

school and faintly. “lass ase Relaetaties” Boe 

partment. sent on 
papas answered. 

Mr. & Mrs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Prineipais. 








reqtest. 





Partner, A. C. Sandford & Co., Publishing | 54 


dents admitted at an} and ch 
y. ’ 2 r week. For 
Rev. JOSEPH G6, D.D., Fort Bdward, New York. 


Highland Military Apne 


Worcester, Mass. Lee é: BTOALY, 2 A, the 
__ Present t Buperintendent, Cc. B. METCAL 


* American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1856, 


Isa reliable and practical Educatiogal Bureau 
To aid those who it well Tquaitned teachers. 
who seek of rood Scho 








THE RIGHT PLACE. 
. W. SCH one Fo x My Actuary, 4 Bond 
Street, New York. 


INSURANCE, &C. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. scan BROADWAY. 


“Cane 
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Total, 
CHARLES J. J. MARTIN, President. 
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MERCHANTS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 BROADWAY. 


Issues all kinds of Life and endowment Policies on 
the Mutual System. free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President, 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M. D. Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The Officers of this Company are prepared to make 
liberal terms with responsible and efficient Life In- 
“surance men from every quarter 


SEWING-MAOHINES, &c. 
Bickford Family Knitting Machine. 


The Oldest, Most Practical and the Best. 

I can knit a Stocking complete without taking it 
from the Machine till it is finished.—BuRrkKE L. 
FITZGERALD, Canaan, Me....The more! use it, 
the better I like it.—Mrs. CrosBY @URTIS, Medina, 
O.... Altogether it works beyond my expectations.— 
Mrs. ALVIRA WALKER, Malone, N. Y. 

Send for our Descriptive Circular, which also 
contains many similar recommendations. Price 
$%. Address. 


Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 
35 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass 


New Haven Family Knitter, 


Latest, countries. and best for inolty use. Patented 
a a ome Company in any Tad or com- 


for aliversplated, jain: iddncluding 
or silv or neluding 
i ee der, Bob wr ts sold 
wanted. A: Ad New 7 Baven Family Knit- 
tine Machine Co.., New Haven, Conn. 
OLBY FEroE | Best and Cheapest it! 
OMPOEED of indestructible material 4 ' ' 
OMPA flu je, durable and "efficient | 
OMPARK tt th every other machine! # * ¢ 
Co,, 08 Broadway, N. Y.! 


TROY BELLS. | 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


TROY, N. Xs (Bateniehed, alarge assort- 

ther Belle nstanti: an a and mad yh ~ 4 

other Bells co: e to order 
ete 


























JONES & CO. Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELYS | BELL | FOUNDERY 


>» N.Y. 
er Liknsperet ese 
urch, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 


Church 
of aes ereye ene 
most and desirable bell Satare in use. 


recent 
For prices and catalogues @ to’ 
— BA &G. - MENRELY, 
est Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad 
Fire-Alarm, Ractory," Chime, Tower-Clock, 
teamboat, Court-House, and other Bells o of 
AA tin, mounted in the most apesor 
manner, an warranted. sen ree 
ddress EELY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N 











and plan of operation, and the College Di 7; 
giving the names, addressss, and business of over 
3,009 graduates who owe their present success to the 
institution, address 


H. G, EASTMAN, LL.D., 
President of Eastman Coltege, 





Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
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8. 8. DAVIS, & Dey 6t., N.Y. 
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DRY GOODS, &c. 








GRAND EXPOSITION. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL OFFER ON 
MONDAY, DEC. 12, 


1,000 PIECES OF RICH AND ELEGANT 


DRESS COODS 


At an Enormous Sacrifice in Prices 


COMPRISING 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FABRICS 


Inall the New and Popular Shades, now 
so Scarce in this market. 


All-Wool Diagonal and Sable Suitings, 


Full 54 inches wide, at $1 per Yard; 
Package Price in October last, $2 50, 
WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF OTHER 


SEASONABLE GOODS, 
SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


UNRIVALLED 





HOLIDAY 


NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
** Our Fritz,”’ 
** Chancelior,”’ 


** Monarch,”’ 


SCARE'S, 


STYLISH & FASHIONABLE. 


WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin 


AND 


DOGSKIN GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILK SUSPENDERS. 


INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


Josias TayLer & Co., 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPLENDID 
STOCK OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Below Cost, to close the Retaily Branch. 


SATIN DAMASK, PLAIN SATIN, SILK 
AND WOOL, ALL-WOOL TERRY, 
SILK. STIRPE TERRY, 


Tapestry, Embroidered Cloth, & Tapes- 
try Table and Piano Covers. 


LARGE STOCK 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 


OF NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS. 


Real Eider Down Quilts, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, LINENS, 
CRETONES, CHINTZE£8, FRINGES, CORDS, TAS- 
SELS, CORNICES, &c., &, 

ALSO, 


THE LINOLEUM, 


Patent Fiocor Cloth. 





Laces and Paris Embroideries 


‘ AT 
PANIC PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., having purchased 
in Burope under GREAT DEPRESSION, a large 
and valuable collection of the above goods, con- 
taining some of the finest ever offered in this mar- 
ket, which they will offer on MONDAY, Dec. 12th, 


Production. 
BROADWAY, OORNER 19th STREET, 
CHEAP SILKS 


For Holiday Presents. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will offer Monday, 
December 12, a large lot of 


FANCY STRIPED POULT DE SOIES at 
75e. per yard. Former price, $1 25. 


PLAIN AND CORDED CHANGEABLE 
SILKS, Paris Quality, Rich High Lustre, 
at $125 per Yard (value $2 25.) 


ALSO, 
A fine assortment of PLAIN, COLORED, FANCY 
FIGURED and BLACK SILKS (Lyons 
manufacture), 


At Equally Low Prices. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


Gentlemen's Farnishing Department 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will open on Mon- 
day, Dec. 12th, a new and elegant line of LADIES’ 
and GENT’S 


SCARFS and TIES. 
New Shapes and Colors, suitable for 
Holiday Gifts, de. 

A LARGE AND CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
Gentiemen’s Robes de Chambre 
and Breakfast Jackets, 

‘AT POPULAR PRICES, 
SPECIALTY. 


Robes de Chambre, Breakfast Jackets, 
Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, 
MADE TO ORDER. 


ALSO, 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 


of Every Description. 





Broadway, Cor. 19th- Street. 
SPECIAL BARCAINS 


IN 


LINENS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


Of a most Attractive Character. 


FINE DAMASK SETS, DBLE. DK. DOYLIES and 
FRENCH DMK. TOWELS. 


DAMASK BREAKFAST CLOTHS AND NAP 
KINS TO MATCH. 
COLORED LUNCH CLOTHS, in great variety. 
SUPERFINE DMK. DINNER CLOTHS, beautiful 
designs. 
NAPKINS AND DOYLIES TO MATCH. 
600 Dozen FINE DAMASK TOWELS, from $403 
per Dozen and Upwards. 
ALSO, A LOT OF FINE TABLE CLOTHS, vari- 
ous sizes, slightly soiled, which will be syld at 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


1,000 PAIRS 


ALL-WOOL BLANKETS 


At $3 75 and $5 50 per Pair. 


AT ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will on MonDay 
largely replenish their popular stocks of 
Serges, Piaids, Alpacas, 
AND 


FANOY STUFF GOODS, 


At Prices greatly Below Importation 
Cost. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th STREET. 











TIFFANY & Co, 


Union Square, 


Having removed to their new Store, now 
offer their entire importation for the 
Holidays— selected expressly for their 
opening. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


BLACK THREAD & GUIPURE LACES. 
ROUND POENT, POINT APPLIQUE. 
VALENCIENNES AND EMBROIDERED 


SETS. 
COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, &c., in 
Great Varict 
DRESS CAPS and HEAD bg ag 
Also, FANCY GOODS, suitable for Holi 
day Presents, at 


CG. RICHMOND & CO,’S, 


No. 783 BROADWAY, 
Between Ninth and Tenth Streots, 








4 About Half the Actual Cost of 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 


SILK VELVETS, SASH and BONNET RIBBONS, 
Satins, Cloak and Dress Trimmings, Silk Fringes. 
Cheapest goods of the season in every department. 


FEATHERS & FLOWERS. 


Twenty pieces more of SHADED SILK VEL- 
VETS, 22 inches wide, $1 50 per yard—less than half 
value. 

SASH RIBBONS, 56 and 65 cents per yacd, 6 and 
Tinches wide. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN 8t., 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


HOLIDAY DEPARTMENT. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


All sorts of Dolls, from 5 cents each. 

DOLLS, silent, 5 cts., 10 cts. 

DOLLS, winking and crying, 18c., 25c., 35c., 5c. 
and 75c. 

DOLLS, speaking, $1 each. 

CHINA SETS, Tool Cases, 25c. and 50c. each. 

CANDY BOXES, Carved Goods, Baskets, Hanti 
Mirrors, Jewel Cases. 

PERFUMERY STANDS, Fancy Boxes, 26c., 50c., 
and Tic. each. 

SEWING MACHINES, ‘5c. each. 

CIGAR STANDS, Carved, 50c., 75c.,and $1 each, 
and up. 

BOXES for Jewelry, Handkerchiefs and Gloves. 

WRITING DESKS, 50c., 75c., and $1 each, and up. 

WATCH and INK STANDS, 25c. and 50c. each. 

ALBUMS, Toilet Cases, and ten thousand other 
varieties, to which attention is invited. 
LEATHER SATCHELS, 50c., 75c., $100, $1 20, $1 30, 
$1 60—Specialties. 

GILT and STEEL JEWELRY, Sleeve Buttons, 
Perfumery, Soaps. 

EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS from 50c. each. 

Lot of CORSETS at 5c. and 75c.—half-price. 

This Department extends through to second floor, 
filled with bargains. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 3114 Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 








AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
HAT ROOM. 


All our stock of Felts, Velvets, Phishes and Straws 
suitable for Ladies, Misses, Infants and Boys, re- 
duced one-third below last week’s prices. 


Our stock of 
Knitted and Woven Worsted Goods 


clearing at 50c. on the dollar. Largest stock in this 


city. 

EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309,311, 3114 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN St. 
Corner Store, Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


KID CLOVES, 


THE BEST DOLLAR KID GLOVE IN THE. 
WORLD. COLORS SUPERB—EVERY 
PAIR WARRANTED. 


A fullassortment PERINOTS, ONE AND TWO 
BUTTONS. 
Look at our 


Hosiery Department, etc. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos, 309, 311, 31144 Grand, 66,68 and 70 Allen Street, 
fifth block east from the Bowery. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
RICH LACES. 


Pointand Valenciennes Lace Sets. Hdkfs., 
Capes, Collarettes, Barbes, Coiffures, &c. 
Roman and Velvet Sashes, Scarfs, Bows, 
&c. {FINE FRENCH FANCY GOODS Suitable jfor 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


MILLER & CRANT, 
No. 879 B: oadwey, bet. 18th and 19th Sts. 
Orders forwarded by mail or express. 


NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortmentc French,German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German manufactuers. 
Also, the largest assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH 
and GERMAN DOLLS and DOLLS’ ARTICLES in the 
country at popular prices. 
R. H. MACY, 

Mth Street and 6th Av. 


MYERS, 


78 Broadway, cor. 10th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
KID GLOVES, 

KID GLOVES. 

New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 


FANS, 
FANS. . 


Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Goods, 
Chignons, 
Chatelains and Brviids. 
The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 Broadway, 
cor. 10th St. 


SANTA CLAUS. 
HINRIOHS’ (late WEROKMEISTER’S) 


Seventieth Annual Display of 
HOLIDAY FANCY COODS. 


Glagy China, Toys, &c., Now Ready. 
Customers and the public generally are respect- 
fully solicited to call soon at 

29, 31, and 33 PARK PLACE, 
Corner of Church Street, up stairs, 
Over Shoe Warehouse. 


Meee a aan cee 
} pesortment af the choicest f Soa: 
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CABINET FURNITURE AND 
286 FULTON STREET, 


Drawing, Library, Reception, Hall, 


Together with a com 

Ladies’ Fancy Chairs, Foot Rests, 
Hanging Towel Racks, 

Brackets, 

Constantly to 


LANG & 
Solid Wainut Mantels, 


Together 
CONNECTING CORNICES 
MADE TO ORDER AFTER SPECIAL 


NONE BUT PURE HURSE 
ALL GOODS 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


Old No. 277, New No. 287 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES 


For the Holidays. 


A Full Assortment of Ladies’ and Gent’s 
TOILET SLIPPERS. 


EASY 
B00TS 


Highest 
American 








BOOTS AND LASTS made on a new 
Se coe cure for tender feet. 
Recommended, by Anatomists, Phy- 

sicians, and Chiropodists. 

WATKINS, 


114 Fulton Street, and 367 Broadway. 


verre received at the late Fair of the 
nstitute 








House Furnishing Hardware. 
WILLIAM CRONIN,’ 


Successor to the late JOHN RUSHER), 
169 Fulton Street, 
(Opposite Cranberry Street), BROOKLYN, 


Has just received from Sheffield, England, a splen- 
did assortment of Silver-Plated Pearl and Ivory- 


~—— | Handled Dinner and Dessert Knives, which he is 


now offering at unusually low prices. 


Inspection Freely Invited. 





W. A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


{77 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES, 
No. 82 Bow 
(Above Canal Street), NE 


_7T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS. 
Office & Library Furniture, 


No. 103 FULTON STREET, 
New. York. 





YORK. 





Fancy Desks, Tables, Book-Cases, &c., for 
the Holidays. 


STOVES. 
BOYNTON’S 


es Pe sontane 
S, 


LOW AND afta DOUBLE-OVEN 
MANGES, 














BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, COs , AND LAUNDRY 
siLUV Ks, 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send forcircular. - 


BUY NOT A 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or set in brick. 
SANFORD’S Patent New York Fire 





lace Heater. 

Z EATERS. | 
™m prove: 

HOME 


Beacon Light Base Burners, 
SENTINEL, and GOOD WIL SoOKING 
. — of men of experience and 
UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER ST., N. Y. 


rers also of 2 geneeul variety of other 


Manufactu: 
Stoves. Send for Circulars. 





Perpetual Base Burners. 


Tiluminator and Magazine Fire-Place Heaters Por- 
table Heaters—Hot-Air Furnaces. 


THATCHER HEATING CO., 602 Broadway N 








DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The Prepared ee of Bran, 
FoR MAKING BISCUIT FOR THE DIABETIC AND 


Dy ar tC 
Prepared by JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 
368 Bowery, Cor. 4th 8t., New York. 


e can furnish the biscuit to sens who have | A. D. 
or making them 


Gro- 
pf. of Hin t d oon t. AG "TON 
RO re emelt Prk eax hen 


VINECAR. vine, Molasses oF 


Cider 
Wine, es or Cores 
2.2 F. 1, 


without For 
GE, Vinenae a RK 


8 O’CLOCK. 
HORSE CLIPPINC, 


4? ‘p ZENE MACHINES Sade to 
clu. 
nen eit i 


ON Serene, o Ae Bin 





ser o mperi 
—— 

















UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


BROOKLYN. 
STOCK OF 


Dining, and Bed Room Furniture, 


plete assortment of 

Smoking' Chairs, Camp Stools, 
Wall Pockets, Ottomans, 

Etc., Ete., 

be found at 


NAU’S. 
Pier & Mantel Mirrors, 


AND DRAPERIES, 
DESIGNS FURNISHED. 


HAIR UPHOLSTERY. 
CUARANTEED., 


A Lady’s Inveniton. 


Great Revolution in Hair-Dressing—Im- 
mense Sales—Agents Realizing 
Splendid Profits. 


The Flexible Ma 
rimpers will curl ye ra ya as 
rine. 


to thirty minutes, without th 

irons or injurious chemical at. of hot 

very ane can be used by a child, Mare nent it ap- 

pearance when in use, and from their flexible con- 

Che for comfort eeerar fo any other art 

Souipeed arian be sent to any address on 
} box, containing wera inches long, 4 = 


: 1 - - + “ “ 

n ordering, mention Ps 

or CRIMPERS. Liberal terms to A ents an 

ers. Address WwW 

Herald Bulldiuz, 218 B 
General Agent for the Un 





“ 


Deal. 


he oO 
ted States. 


nsiabie £ Co. Lord & Taylan 
stable 
houn,  Ropilne & & Co., J.B. 8 pellman Freee 
ne Mn eB. ia Macy, d all Not 

. A. son, = an Duon 
Goods, Hai 
yates phy Oe & rs throughout th on Fancy 


Also sold b 
rnold. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


WORK. 


Profitable and useful employment in canvassing 
for the Monthlyand Weekly editions of the Chris- 
tian at Work, Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., Editor 
inChief. NOT DENOMINATIONAL, Address 

H. W. ADAMS, 27 Beekman 8t., New York. 


GENTS WANTED FOR GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand , and A the gran ° 
times. re inn ~ —— seem 


yzed from 
God rules amo: ng the nation Lng “a hg Bi is 


bility and the war A vr 4— A <a 
The best terms te fle tn ever before given. Qur 
new plan insures a 4 in At? A SPEED & 00 400 Aspire, 























2515 to $250 


at once, 
_ 37 Park Row, New York. or coos 
GENTS WANTED FOR TH “ 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
the ‘Apostien. Evangelists ead. Martire; Dodds 
Vv sts an 4 - 
dgo'e’ Bvidences of Christianity ; re of 
the Jews,” Ay Josephus; “A History y of all Bi 
Denominations,” with Treatises an 
to events connected with Bi Bible ie History. 60 taining 
many fine grayings, The whole forming a com- 
plete Treasury of Christian Kpowledge 
No. % 8. SEVENTH -St.. fadotppin, 
5 Custom-House Chicago. 
FOR THE HISTORY OF GOD S 
CHURCH "vitorss 
POND, D.D. 
From Adam th 
— men = 2. cverywbere: “9 Good pay ; a 
16 8. Sixth Strost I Philadelphia, Pa. 
CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 

Have you read it? A live book,and more amusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, 

REV. T. DE WITT TAI MAGE. 

It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book. 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly | 
exhausted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly ilus- 
trated,and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 

EVANS, STODDART & O0., 
740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Surat Ree 
i") Fal stitch 
Oftuck. qe. cord, R and a 
or manner. 
Z licensed and warranted for 


Calas We 
{ pay $1,000 for any machine that sewa 
oo: more beau! OF m seote seam 
ours. It makes the « Blastie any IR gant 
stitch and still the cloth can- 
ei ai ped eee “ys We pay 
m Tr month and expenses, 
or a commission from Shich it ae that amount 


be made. Address SECOM ., Boston, 
as. PAttaburgh, St. Lowts, Mo. ; or Chi- 
cago, 


A POST OF HONOR. 


wanting employment should send to us for an 
fy for some of cor books. Look at our list: 


WOOD’s “UNCIVILIZED eae yet uA 23 book of 
rare merit, filled with descriptions of 


tribes, 
missio fields of pavor, -- and bought 4 schol- 
ars, and ail others wh: 


VERLAND Band rote ASIA.” by Thos. W. 
Knox just out treating of th f the exes of, Siberia, 


Chinese, a 
“THE INNOCENTS Awaeuntae ” by non Twain. 


You at about this book, everybody wants it. 
ig papain — PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 


You am find 0 better business tan selling oue of 
honorable, and 
these works. Sen: for our free circulars. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING 00., HARTFORD, Conn 
LADIES WANTED. 
A Rare Book for Lady Agents. 
It sells at sight to experienced Book Buyers. 


Living Thoughts . 
READING THINKERS. 


Brilliant, Puncent, Unique. . 
Especial rates to experienced Agents. 
Books shipped to eastern agents from Philadel- 
phia, Address, for terms, etc., 
J. R. FOSTER & OO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
A 


WN ACENT br gna A In eve 
outs | for the Fh fear 
erent Le nie Srasdway. Gol; 


evs} Agent for ae 











own and 


tes dan: 
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THE. CHRISTIAN 


UNION. __.. 


384* 








A CUIDE 
ne 


OLDEN TIME, ON CHRISTMAS-NIGHT. \~ 


~ 
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GOOD MUSIC. 














on Christ - mas - 
: try, © 


coun - 





side 
i 





At the request of a consid- 
erable number of our readers 














we shall print, from week to 
week, the programmes of the 
popular Plymouth Organ 
Concerts. The organists at 
these instructive entertain- 
ments are musicians of estab- 
lished reputation, and their 
selections form. an excellent 
index of the best organ mu- 
sic, the greater part of which 
are also adapted to the piano. 
The vocal selections are also 
of a high order, and the lovers 
of both instrumental and vo- 
cal music can hardly go asiray 
im purchasing any of the music 
which is played at these con- 
certs. To-day we reproduce 
ali the programmes of the 
ourrent series, commencing 
with November 12th, being, in 
regudar course, the 





wondrous t, 
flocks a - bide 


8 Who suddenly, with sore pee suapeion, 
Teas Pane Bethlehem 


4 And heard, amazed, an angel say, 
“Go, speed 
There Christ is born this ve 


5 Uprose the shepherds 
Te Bethichem, and found it eo. 
As did the holy angel show. 


men stood still 
Out 


to Bethlehem hn re 

day 
elujah ! 
then to go 





Hallelujab! 


te see the sight. 
in the fields that Christmas - tide. 


Hal - - le - ln - 


Hal. - - le-- - 


* 

6 There, in a rude and wretched stall, 
son smans ie Se ee be 
The Lord. of angels, of all; 

Hallelujah | 
1S eS PEC. 
on the stable floor, 
while sang outside the door. 
Hallelujah! 
© do rmand bow to Hara deme, 


with 21 
Fon Curl tue oane te toads die. 
I 


From “ Holly Wreath, a cluster of Christmas Carols,” copyrighted and published by Hosrorp & SONS, 56 Oedar st., N. Y. 





Frrtr- First Conczet. 

Mr. Geo. W. |, Organist, and a Quartette of 
Mon’s Voices, comprising Messrs. L. P. Thatcher, 
lst Tenor, G. G. Rockwood, 24 Tenor, George EB. 

’ Aiken, First Bags., Henry Camp, Second Bass. 

1. Israelin Egypt, ~ ; Handel 

a. Chorus—He Rebukea the Sea, ; 
b. Fugue—He Led them Through the Deep. 
¢. Chorus—The Waters Overwhelmed them. 
(With pedal obligato.) 
%. Vocal—a, When Byening's per... - Hatton 
b. Sailor’s Song. ° Hatton 
3. Andante in A Flat—from Fifth Synipbiony 
Beethoven 
- [uprovisation, introducing “ Robert toi 

que j’aime.” ‘ . Meyerbeer 
~V0cal—How Can I Leave Thee? Cramer 
b. The Toast 3 Zollner 
Overture—Poet and Peasant Von Suppe 


| FIFTY-SEBOOND CONCERT. 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren, Orzanist, and the same 
Quartette of Men’s Voices. 
1. Sonata No. 3, D Minor : J. 8. Bach 
Andante. Adagioe dolee. Vivace. 
2. Mocal—a. O Wert thou in the Cauld Blast 
Kucken 
b. The Two Roses™ . Warner 
. Finale—Allegro molto vivace, from op. 52 
(Transcribed by Best.) Schumann 
. Andantino from 
cration of Soun: 
5. Vecal—a. The Ruinca Chapel 
b. Crabbed Age en’ Youth 
- March of Victory—Vom Fels Zum Meer 
FIFTY-THIRD CONCERT. 
Mr. Bugene Thayer, Organist, of the First Church, 
- Boston; Miss Henrietta Beebe, Soprano. 
. Improvisation. 
. Vorspiele. {emt put mich ve 
esu, Wir 
. Vocal—The e's Trill Ganz 
. Orgel Studion, No.8 . ., . Schumann 
. Introduction and Variations on Old Hun- 
dred “ Eugene Thayer 
‘ Vocal—L’estasie Waits ‘ Arditi 
7. Fifth Organ Concerto Handel 
FIFTY-FOURTH CONCERT. ; 
Mr.8. B. Whiteley, Organist, and the same Quartette 
ef Men’s Voices. 
1. Sonata No. 1, in F minor Mendelssohn 
Allegro Moderato, Andante-Recit, Ada- 
gio, Allegro aseai vivace. 
a. The 1 " C. Kreutzer 
- Voeal. it Healthte my Dear R. Spofforth 
3. Larghetto from ist Symphony, in E flat Spohr 
- Quis est Homo, Duo from Stabat Mater Rossini 
Ev L. De Call 
. Vooak {> Seren .  i.E.Hatton 
‘. March from * ennhanser. ” arranged 
from Liszt’s Pianoforte Transcription Wagner 


MUSIC. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 56 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


ON THE GREAT ORGAN ev Sat- 
4to5 P.M. Doors open at 


Mr. JOHN P. MORCAN, Organist, 
of New York. 


Miss M. E. TCEDT, Violinest. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 17. 


Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 00. 


TO ALL SINGERS. 


_ HOLBROOK’s 


QUARTET AND CHORUS 
CHOIR. 


Original Pieces, and New Arrangements of 
Popular and Classical Sacred Music, 
BY THE MUSICAL EDITOR OF 
SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 

a ee Pages, with full description and 

articu free to any . 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 
ltt & 113 William St,, New York. 


Musical Literature. 


Beethoven Letters, 1790-1826, cloth 

Lite of Beethoven, (Schindler), Edited by 
Moschelles. Cloth 

Life ot Chepin., By Liszt. Cloth 

Life of Handel. By Schoelcher. Cloth.. 

es ot a Lentenn 9 Gottschalk. By Han- 


ir sind Bach 




















Mendelssohn’s Letters. 2 vols. cL., each, 1% 
Keminiscences of Mendelssohn. Ciloth.. 


Pelke’s Musical Sketches. Cloth 
Bound uniformly in Oloth. Sent postage paid, on 
receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
c. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


‘| Contains mang,” 


Contains 3% 9 tee Ceettell Choruses from the 





Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rey. Alfred Taylor. 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 

Tt is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sunday-School Singing. 


PUBLISHED BY 


T, E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St. N. Y. 
$30 A HUNDRED. 


Sunday-School Music. 
YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 
SAORED & SUNDAY-SOHOOL MUSIO 
At the Rooms of 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union on Square, New York. 


N EW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 





Sacred Song Book mm Prayer Meetings, 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages; mus- 
lin covers ;50 cents per copy. 


INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 

contains only new and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “ Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers ; 20 cts. per copy, $15 
pet hundred. 


Fem: SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
1st, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musica) Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York, 


New Church Music Book ! 
THe True Cuore. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 
& great variety of new —~ + ron 
Contains Music for Singing in in Church ! 


Contains sya ebly simple and shorough 
Contains multitudes of easy, Songs, Cho. 
for’ Ringing Schools. and” Social 


ethod of Training 





Contains, !3= in fact, all that is needed to make 


Meetings interesting 
— 


If you are accustomed to teach classes, buy this 
book in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 


Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. Send $1.0 fora 
specimen copy to the publishers, 
J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S|in* 
Latest Pubublications. 


The Victory. for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Bright Jewels, for the Sunday School. 
Price, in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 

Songs of Devotion, for Prayer Meet- 


ings and all Religious Gatherings. Over 650 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth binding, 


75 conta, 

The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Convenfions, and the Home Circic. 
Price, 60 cents each ; $6 per dozen. 

3” Bither of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
the retatl price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN,.425 Broome St, N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
‘FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


$75 








R WEEE easily made Agents. 
= Quon Max” FG Oo. Som well, Conn. 


Ad- Facies, free. A 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 
By the Rev. B. D. Hitchoock, D.D., 


of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y. 
eee pe pre tag aif ame eerie 





aren mame 


es 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
£59 Broome Street, N. ¥. 
yaes or Lave for sale, all the popular 


_NEW..AND OLD, 


of the late L. B, W: 


Who 











PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 
A GREAT OFFER !! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DBEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering's, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8. BERRY & CO., 


789 B: Wh Staeet, Kate © ne ascot’ 
ag} Pianos, Otgans, oF ns, for sal 


Davis Tiel See oe ne arin 


ta and Melo: 
fine stook of, sen By A y, cheap. The v sous cn eae, 


Their Urgans, with the 


Vox Ani Vor Angelica, are ruperb. Youcan gt get a good bargain 
THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS. PIANO-FORTE, 

















Sve. New York City. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 
ay of (he pow ee ae 
ae cs yada ere Ci 
weproneubishtniow Weal 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specificati furnished and negotiated 
ot peeitonage ermine oe See. ( 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


eee 


BORSIOEE. bd TAFEL, 














vie Seénetl and en. Chost 
t fail to secure Circular and 
5M. SPENCSR, Brattleboro, 


$250 fo 





! AMERICAN Pomes 


AT THE 


PARIS. EXPOSITION ! 


|CHICKERING & SONS 


TRIUMPUANT AT THE 
Universal Exposition, 


PARIS, 1867. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


WERE AWARDED THE 
Highest Recompense over all Com- 
petition, 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
FIRST COLD MEDAL 


for the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibit- 
ed, viz: Grand, Square, and Upright. This award 
being distinctly classified by the Imperial Comm!s- 
sion as 


First in the Order of Merit, 
places the Pianos of CHICKERING & SON at the head 
of the list, and above all other pianos exhibited. 

A general reduction in prices, and a strict adho- 
sion to the 


One Price System, 


adopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and fair 
prices to ail purchasers. 

In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
CHICKERING & SONs offer for the use of Schools, 
Teachers, and others, wishing a good reliable piano, 
at an exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoronghly complete in- 
strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in 
sizé, scale, interior mechanism an@ workmanship as 
their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos—the only dif- 
ference being’ that the School Piano is made in a 
perfectly plain case. Itis,in every respect, a thor- 
oughly first-class CHIOKERING PIANO, and ts 
offered at a price which cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

CHICKERING & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


general excelience of workmanship, with beauty of 
design and finish, cannot be excelled by any other 
Pianos of this style now offered. 

toll 


Every Piano is fully Warranted. 


WAREROOMS : 


if East Fourteenth Street, 
Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THe Open Door. 


The War © LIBERTY. 


o, COMMUNION. 
By REV. J. HYATT SMITH. 


The ~ del: ute. troversial work ever writ- 
ten. Price $1. Published by 


T. E. PERKINS, 
76 Bast Ninth Street, New York. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The Railroad Man’s Paper. 


Illustrated Mi De News & ize & Cowstion, 
& Management, 


Quarto 
Journal, 

sae N. KELLOGG, emg 
ferme: 63 per Annum.) 101 Washington 


2” Will be Four Dollars after January cue, «A 
WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN 








iT All 
give ae a itst of ‘the 
stamp, to vee eivvaabington. Medallion "a ie 
AGENTS WANTED. 














A First-Class, Popular 
BOOK TO CANVASS! 
Lady Agents 
aa for the er ie be xo 4 


ash: 
treatise on 


= 4 , by Dr. a, pi yt 

a comple’ 
= hn Desoriptive Circulars sent on applica, 
on, by Distinguished Phe and t Poy rey 
liglous and Press, Liberal 


rms ! 
“We hail the a rance of this work with real 
d It is alcwated by a 














really meritori It contains a 

Tmation of whieh 3a not only 
d mothers, but young 

la ones too, wou 7 do well to them- 
=O. 8. Mi and Surgical 

J.B. ne & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York City. 

AGENTS 


cg ATAN TN SOCTETY 
exe 
Sean 











PROSPECTUS OF 
THE 


METHODIST. 
For 1871. 


An Hight-page National Methodist 


Newspaper, °* 
Published at 114 Nassau St., New York 


THE FOLLOWING ARE £0MS OF THE LEAD- 
ING FEATUREZS OF THIS MOST 
SUCOESSFUL PAPER: 

{t circulates a pure Literature. 
ITS EDITORIAL PAGE 


is marked by able writing, and furnishes four 
more editorials on the issues of the day, beth 
Church and State, with brief paragraphs on mine 
topics. 


A SERIAL STORY 


by some one of the well-known writers of our 
country, will continue to be a feature of the paper 


Il IS THE ADVOCATE OF METHODIST UNION 


The Sermon Department, 


contains a frésh Sermon every week from various 
ministers of the evangelical Churches among whom 
ase some of the brightest as Sear: wee oR 
Pulpit.; 


The Sermona are reported expressly for The Meth 
odist. Ite 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH, 


contains a fresh Sto" covery week, together with a 
“OHAT WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS,” 


which renders tt most acceptable and instructive te 
the young. 
AGRICULTURAL AND FINANOIAL BEPART- 


MENTS 


will always afford Farmers and Business men items 
of interest. 


fre 2a 
are in the vols Galea y appreciated by 
its readers, altogether stones an amount of 
reading, through the course of the year, which for 
variety, quality and quantity, it unsurpassed by any 
similar journal, and equalled by few. 


It will thus be seen that Tax Mernoprst is ia 
every respect a 


Complete Family Newspaper 


IT 18 EDITED BY THE 


Rev. GEO. B. CROOKS, D. D., 
Assisted by an Able Corps of Contributors, 
AMONG WHOM ARE - 

REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D. 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 
REY. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D 
REV. T. M. EDDY, DD. ™ 
REV. H. B. RIDGAW4Y, D.D. 
REY. J. 8. HURST. D.D. 
REV. J. P. NUWHAN, D.D. 
WM. H. ALLEN, LL.D., 
REV. J. T. ORANE, D.D., 
REV. N. B. COBLEIGH, D.D. 


PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 
MARY BE, BRADLEY. 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, 
MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 
MRS. MARY ROBINSON, 
MRS. W. C. WILLING. 
MRS. H. 0. GARDINER. 


BLIZABETH HOWARD 


And others. 


TERMS :—To Subseribers Two Dollars and Mifty 
Cents per year nm Adwance. 
Subscribers in the Canadian Provinces must add 


twenty cents to our regular subscription rates te 
pre-pay American postage. 


LAberal compensation to canwassere for subscribers, 


on either in Premiums or Cash Commission. Send for 


Oirevlar and Speci Copies. 
2” In writing to us, give the name of Post- 
Office, County, and State. 


In remitting funds for subscriptions, send in draft, 
ran pmem.. Pome: new See © Bee ww 
"OD- | segistered letter, 28 we cannot hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for money sent without registering. Ad- 
dress, 


H. W. DOUGLAS, Publishing Agent. 


114, Nassau Street, New York. 
Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
. AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 




















Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 00., 
591 Broadway, N. ¥.,opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
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The Week’s Fun. 


HE best time to preach “a moving sermon” 
—The first Sunday in May, 


—Advice to surgeone—Keep your temper, or 
you'll lose your patients. 

—A Western druggist advertises: Physicians’ 
prescriptions carefully confounded. 

—A sharp young fellow says, “ If time is mon- 


ey,” he is willing to exchange a little of his for 
cash. 


—A wit once asked a peasant what part he 
played in the great drama of life. “I mind my 
ewn business,” was the reply. 








-Is it likely that Horace Greeley, or any 
ether man, could steer this country through 
ite difficulties by means of the tillers of the 
soil ? 

—Josh Billings says: “A man that starts on 
the day of his marriage, as a First Lieutenant in 
his family, need never expect to be promoted.” 


—Grace: “I am going to see Clara to-day. 
Have you any message?” Charlotte: “I won- 
der how you can visit that dreadful girl ! Give 
her my love.” 


—The papers, of late, have been abounding 
with long letters about our Army and Reserve. 
The writers of these communications candidly 
inform foreigners that we have a very small 
Army. 


—A young rhyming correspondent of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal asks: ‘‘If it is true 
that there is poetical inspiration in tea, coffee, 
and such mild stimulants?” Certainly it is. There 
is the case of Edgar A. Poe, for instance. A lit- 
tle t would have made Edgar A. Poet. 


—They tella good story in Milwaukee of a 
lawyer who came back, after some years ab- 
sence from the city, and went almost immedi- 
ately into the trial of a jury-case. ‘I believe,” 
said he to his opp it, as he gl d at the 
eccupants of the jury-box, ‘“ I know more than 
half these fellows, if Ihave been away so long.” 
“I should think it strange,” was the encourag- 
ing reply, “if you didn’t know more than all of 
them !”” 








Robes de Chambre 


House Coats, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
727 Broadway, cor. Waveriey Place. 





FINE CHANDELIERS 
AND 


,\Gas ee, of Every Pte mama 


ED ASSORT- 
i 


IN 
MONEE, 
and 

@F DESIGNS UNEQUALED IN esis 


for 
DWELLINGS STORES, HALLS, 
CHURCH 


&e., 
ALSO, @ -, BRONZE, AND CLOCKS. 
nner strike 


the hours and haif- 
have e the low A: ang jleasant st oe of —— 

beet Ber each dean e-keepers 
ranted pt A, to the So the Wert, at and much superior ¢ to the 


MITCHELL, V VANCE & CO., 
NUFAOTURERS. 
BALESROOMS. 501 BROADWAY, 
near Houston st. 
Manufactory, Twenty-fourth st. and Tenth ave., 
New York City. 





Patented Jan. 8, 1867, 
Adjusts itself to any form of Nose with less pressure 
than the ordinary Eye-Glass. 


JAMES PRENTICE, 
Importer and r of 


Mathematical and Optical instruments, 
Ne. 164 BROADWAY, 
Two doors below Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 





The Mutual Cuaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


GR REREAD Pr -8.A., Fresifent. 


}aMBe A. RICHMOR , General Agent. 


SOETRR GAOL REBEL 


ASSN CRS Louis, Mo. 








Ther Boston Recorder. 


A First-Class Paper. 
A Small Paper. 
A Cheap Paper. 
that there isa wide demand fora be 
sustained by 


Cream of that civ 


which has the largest circulation of any 
the denomination. We select for the 


The Moet Pepular Articles 


e Congregationakst, omitting the Sovcien let- 
a & long and elaborate , the agricul- 
tera, column, the business articles, and other mat- 
ter, and endeavor to make a paper adapte 


The Mass of the Peeple. 


urnal could thus be sustained at $1.50 with 
ane ase articles, were it it published alone, but by 
the same matier is secured for the Oon- 

e vere thus able to furnish the Re- 
corder with articles of the highest order, including 
ase Some some of the best writers in the country. 
ere 


rna} in 
paper 


d ey allowed in 
JOHN aounne.. 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THEA NECTAR 


18 A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 





then is 
A Live Paper 
FOR ONLY $!.50. 


an you qpeeeve the enterprise, and —_ to see 
succeed, commend it to your 


speak 
ap word a for it am your take it 
yourself send it as a att some fat eens 
mioney is scarce, send 
numbers to ‘distribute, a ‘eel al 
you a work in po 
religious hile so much pernicious — 
ture in nthe shape of dime novels and story 
ts being scattered broadcast in the community. 
W. L. GREENE & CO., 


15 Cernhill, Boston. 


Who Stole My Umbrella! 


Will never be asked by those who use 
THE PATENT 


UMBRELLA LOCK STAND. 


Warranted w suit aus tasteo 


“|Caloric Engines. 
1-2. 1, 2, and 4 Horse Power 








—s 
—— 


Staten Island Fancy Dyeing 
Establishment. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & 00.. 


Principal Office pp fn ele oF. NEW YORE. 
“12 Ma Broadway, ne year Both-Be, ~ Am bet 


7 N'mighen at. 5 Phtiadcipn ia and aie 
All kinds of Bappore = Gentlemen's garmente 
cloaks, &., , of all fabrics cleaned. 


se, dyed 
‘in shades, 


ROPER C. BE. CO., 49 Cortlandt-St., N. ¥. 





itlemen’s 


» he, 8 &700. 
Principal Office. 5 Fe O05, Y. 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


$25.00 





Dwellings, 
Boarding. 
Heuses, 
Schools 
Mfices, 
Counting 


Theatres, 
Concertand - 
Lecture 


Public 
Baildings,ete 


Umbre Hes need no longer be exposed to theft, nor 
hidden away wet, or kept in the hands to soil or ruin 


BR ong a ‘s 4 - soy ail the enterprising 
style, and is kept on e e en 
Hardware and House-Furn ishing Estab: ments 
= the an yl Jobbers eqperally are supplied with 

Circulars free en application to the manufac- 
| or their agents. 

The Heath & Smith Manufacturing Co., 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES—44 Hoag, ba New York, and 
40 Randolph st. icago. 

FAcToRIZs—Portland, 


CHARLES E. ADAMS, 20 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Maas. 
KEEN & HAGGERTY, Baltimore, Md. 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


{LLINOIS es NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 
BLOOMING’ 
T. M. Avuny, President of the WN: 
mye ye 


AGENTS— 





Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo," 
Gata UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO OONSUMERS. 
Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 


pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE 
GREAT AMERIOAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 AND 3 VESEY S8T., 
(P. O. Box 5643.) 


A ssureted Homa SHE TE dew) to geht he 


sate both Poth chace) rues te 
Bs neha ld ging 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Il!., 





EAR SIR— in the explorations of the 
ons of the "Golorado Mo River, I had unusnol © r 

test the accuracy of one of your wate 
with four pocaet chycnemete rs for 

use in astro: I also had with 
me an “ Elgin” watch, which I rated from time to 
time So tg ¢ chronome' ebservations 
e ce 
a, ite rate was the Jenat, va vari- NEw YorE. 
froident to n expedite it was th ly in- iy ine 

was the on 

pe NY on which T 001 rely, the chronometers at 


Tim, wlth great respect, yours cordial 


pi Billustrated pamphlet ent titled 3 tu Watches | licensed. 
will be forwarded, free 
dress to 


of charge, by sending ad- 
A Novel and Ingenious Invention for Making Good Penmen. 





ch 
& 
or St. 











EASTMAN’S PENMAN ASSISTANT. 


Now used in the Penmanship Department of 
Eastman College, ere pee A Ve 


‘Tote Revel and Denstates etrument ‘ives a natural 
phe Sor oe. tutored ¢ a oa saving, ihe pupll dliwcay to he alta. 


eee wall, SS cus toon rouitt tonabeodent, Genk or Bur 


Senta ha ve oe ke A oe 


cular, address, inclosing stamp 
= H. G. en Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
—o——— 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
eS 


Cash Assets, nearly 
—_~>____ 
THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
—_—— @——— 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
.. DANIEL W. LEEDS, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


$4,000,000 





The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 


FULTON STREET, Cor..PINEAPPLE, 
BROCELYWN. 


CYDER 
CADES’ DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 
CHAMPACNE CYDER. 


A TRUE 1EMPERANCE BEVERAGE! . 
Pure Apple-Juice—No Aloohol—Sparkling with Carbonic Acid—No intoxication in“a 
Hogshead 








The Editor of the “ American Grocer” Prof. JOHN DARBY, says: : 

“ We have procured and analyzed a sample of this remarkable articie. . . . A very thorenugh ex» 
amination shows that it is the pure juice of tke apple with no alcohol. It contains a large quantity 
of carbonic acid, as much as champagne, and yet no alcohol. . - We can most sincerely recommend 
it as a healthful and refreshing drink.” 


Dyspeptics and Convalescents will find it a very pleasant and agreeable beverage. 


Manufactured at Devonshire, England ; imported in cases of quart and pint bottles; warranted toe 
keep in any climate. 
Address for prices, terms, etc., 


HAWKINS & 0O., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
15 Whitehall Street, N. Y., Sole Agente. 








188 & 140 


Fulton sre, FREEMAN & BURR’S: {rita * strest, 


New York New York. 
CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES. 


WinterSuits, $12. 
Winter Suits, $15. 
Winter Suits, $20. 
Winter Suits, $30. 
WinterSuits $40. 
Winter Suits, $50. 
Boys’ Suits, $6. 
Boys’ Suits, $8. 


Overcoats, $6. 
Overcoats, $8. 
Overcoats, $10. 
Overcoats, $15. 
Overcoats, $20. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S stock is of un- 
paralleled extent and variety. It embraces SUITS, 
OVERCOATS and CLOTHING of every descrip- 
tion, for all ages, and all classes and occasions. 


ORDERS BY MAIL.—The easy and accurate 
system for SELF-MEASURE introduced by FREE- 
MAN & BURR enables parties in any part of the 
country to order clothing direct from them, with the 
certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attain- 
able. 


RULES for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion-Sheet SENT FREE on appli- 
cation. 


Overcoats, $25. 
Overcoats, $30. 
Overcoats, $35. 
Overcoats, $40. Boys’ Suits, $12. 


Boys’ Suits, $18. 








Overcoats,$45. 





REMINCTON’S SPORTING RIFLE-—PreechLoading 


Using Metallic Oartridges Nos. 38 & “y ant or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 
an in 
WEICHT, FROM 9 TO i4 POUNDS. 
30-inch Steel Barrel, - <- $36.00 | 32-inch Steel Barrel, - - 
34-inch Steel Barrel, - <= $40.00 


REMINCTON’S FIRE-ARMS. 
Sold by the Trade generally. A Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


200,000 furnished the U.S.Government, 250,000 farnished European Governments, 


Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pocket PIsToLs and RIFLE 
CANBS, using the Metallic Cartridge.. Breech-Loading and Revolving RIFLEs. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 


$28.00 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SA POLIO. 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 

(8. BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
Cleans windows, scours knives and sod for general Ao stains and rust, and is the very best thin 
Sola by Druggists, Grocers, and 7 


Wholesale, 


211 Wash ton St. 
30 Oxford Bt., Lo 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.’ 


New York. 
on. 








“RUSSIAN BRACES. 
best Suspenders 


ever worn. The best Suspenders ever worn. 





